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Matter prefatory i in Praiſe of Bi iography. vi | oh ; . 
14 £9 


Otwithſtandin g the preference which Wan ee 
N garly given to the authority of thoſe romance? 
Writers, who intitle their books, the hiſtory of Beg 


land, the hiſtory of France, of Spain, &e. it is mõoſto 
certain, that truth is to be found only in the works fn 
thoſe who celebrate the lives of great men, and ars? 


commonly called Biographers, as the others Mowic ine 
deed be termed Topographers or Chorographers: words 
which might well mark the diſtinction between them: 


it being the buſineſs of the latter chiefly” to deſcribe 
countries and cities, which; with the aſſiſtance of ins; * 


they doe pretty juſtly, and may be depended uo 


but as to the actions and . of men; their write 


ings are not quite ſo authentic, of which thele feeds 2 


no other proof than thoſe eternal contradictions decurs ” 


ring between two? topographers | who undertake the 


hiſtory of the ſame country: for inſtance; between m 4 
lord Clarendon and Mr: Whitibek, between Mrs 
chard: and Rapin, and many others; -whei 
ing ſet forth in a different light, every rene 
as he plerfest and Ke 20e Iddkeleab abe 
Vos. II. „ 7 pici- 
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in the narrative of facts, ſome aſcribing victory to the 


- 


2 Tur ADVENTURES or 
- picjons very juſtly eſteem the whole as no other thay a 
romance, in which che writer hath indulged a nap- 
y and fertile invention. But tho' theſe widely differ 


one, and others to the other party: ſome repreſenting 


the ſame man as a rogue, to whom others — a great 


and honeſt character, yet all agree in the ſcene where 
the fact is ſuppoſed to have happened; and where the 


perſon, who is both a rogue, and an honeſt man, liv- 


ed. Now with us biographers the caſe is different; 


te facts we deliver may be relied on, tho' we often 


miſtake the age and country wherein they happened: 
for tho' it may be worth the examination of critics, 
whether the ſhepherd Chryſoftom, who, as Cervantes 
informs us, died for. love of the fair Marcella, who 
hated him, was ever in Spain, will any one doubt but 


that ſuch a filly fellow hath really exiſted ? Is there in 


the world ſuch a ſceptic as to;diſbelieve the madneſs of 


_ Cardenio, the perfidy of Ferdinand, the impertinent 


curioſity of Anſelmo, the weakneſs of Camilla, the ir- 
reſolute friendſhip of Lothario ; tho” perhaps as to the 


ime and place where thoſe ſeveral perioneitived; the 


good hiſtorian may be deplorably deficient? but the 


moſt known inftance of this kind is in the true 180 ; 


of Gil Blas, where the inimitable biographer ha 


made a notorious blunder in the country of Dr. San- ; 
grado, who uſed his patients as a vintner doth his 
wine>veſſels, by _—_— out their blood, and filling 


them up with water. Doth not every one, who is the 
leaſt verſed in phyſical hiſtory, know that Spain was 
not the country in which this doctor lived I 


wile be obſerved in Scarron, the Arabian Nights, the Hi- 


ſtory of Marianne and Le Paiſan Parvenu, and perhaps 
ſome few other writers of this claſs, whom I have not read, 
or do not at preſent recollect; for Iwould by no means be 

ought to comprehend thoſe perſons of ſurprizing ge- 


nius, the authors of immenſe romances, or the modern no- 


vel and Atalantis writers 5 W 
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he ſame - 
writer hath likewiſe erred in the country of his archbi- 
ſhop, as well as that of thoſe great perſonages whoſe un- 
derſtandings were too ſublime to taſte any thing but tra- 

edy, and in many others. The ſame miſtakes may like- 
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mall fo remain. 


the work before us; for in 
principally to obviate ſome conſtructions, which the 


* * 
- 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 3 
from nature or hiſtory, record perſons: who never were, 
or will be, and facts which never did, nor poſſibly can 
happen: whoſe heroes are of their own creation, and 
their brains the chaos whence all their materials are 


collected. Not that fuch writers deſerve no honour ; 


ſo far otherwiſe, that perhaps they merit the higheſt 2 
for what can be nobler than to be as an example of the 
wonderful extent of human genius! One may apply to 


them what Balzac ſays of Ariſtotle, that they are a ſe- 


cond nature (for they have no communication with the 
firſt) ; by which authors of an inferior claſs, who can- 
not ſtand alone, are obliged to ſupport themſelves as 
with crutches; but theſe of whom I am now ſpeaking, 
ſeem to be poſſeſſed of rho/e fili, which the excellent 
Voltaire tells us in his letters carry the genius far 
off, but without any regular pace.” Indeed far out 
of: e igt Fenn 8 


Beyond ibe realm of Chaos and old Niglt. 


12 
9 — 
* 


2 


But, to return to the former claſs; who are content- 


ed to copy nature, inſtead of forming originals from 
* 


the confuſed heap of matter in their own brains; is not 
ſuch a bock as that which records the atchievements 
of the renowned Don Quixote, more worthy the name 

of a hiſtory than even Mariana's: for whereas the latter 
is conſined to a particular period of time, and to a par- 


ticular nation; the former is the hiſtory of the world in 


general, at leaſt that part which is poliſhed by laws, 


arts and ſciences; and of that from the time it was firſt 


poliſhed to this day; nay and forwards, as long as it 
I ſhall now proceed to "pp! theſe PIO? CLARA 
eed I have ſet them down 


r of mankind, who are always forward to 
ee their friends virtues recorded, may put to parti- 
cular parts. I queſtion not but ſeveral of my readers 
will know the lawyer in the ſtage- coach, the moment 


= heard his voice. It is- likewiſe odds, but the wit 
k An F 


the prude meet with ſome of their acquaintance, ' 


therefore any ſuch malicious: applications, I declare 


* * 


ſeen. The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been ſo 


fellow- creatures, then was our lawyer born; and 


ſo long ſhall he remain upon it. It is therefore doing 
him little honour, to imagine he endeavours to mi- 


lickly expoſes the perſon himſelf, as an example to o- 


_ coeval with our lawyer; and tho” perhaps during the 
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. 


here once for all, I deſeribe not men, but manners; 
not an individual, but a. ſpecies. Perhaps it will be 
anſwered, are not the characters then taken from liſe? 
To which I anſwer, in the affirmative; nay, I believe 
I might, aper, that I have writ little more than I have 


theſe 4000 years; and: I, hope G- will indulge his 
life as many yet to come. He hath not indeed conſin- 
ed himſelf to one profeſſion, one religion, or one coun- 
try; but wWhen the firſt mean ſelſiſn creature appeared 
upon the human ſtage, who made ſelf the centre of 
the whole creation, would give himſelf no pain, incur. 
no danger, advance no money to aſſiſt or preſerve his 


whilſt ſuch a perſon as I haye deſcribed gxiſts on earth, 


mick ſome little obſcure fellow, becauſe he happens 

to reſemble him in one particular feature, or perhaps 

in his profeſſion; whereas his appearance in the world 

is calculated for much more general and noble pur- 
Poſes; not to expoſe one pitiful wretch to the ſmall: 
and contemptible circle of his acquaintance; but to 
hold the glaſs to thouſands in their cloſets, that they 
may contemplate their deformity, and endeavour to re- 
duce it, and thus by ſuffering private mortification, i 
may avoid public ſname. Fhis places the boundary 
between, and diſtinguiſhes the ſatiriſt from the libel- 
ler, for the former privately. corrects the fault ſor the 
benefit of the perſon, like a parent; the latter pub- 


thers, like an exetutioner. at £22: WOT 27 B44 
There are beſides, little circumſtances to be conſi- 
dered; as the drapery of a picture, which tho' faſnion 
varies at different times, tlie reſemblance of the coun- 
tenance is not by thoſe means: diminiſhedu” Thus, 1 
believe, we may venture to ſay Mrs. Tow-wouſe is 


changes which ſo long an exiſtence muſt have paſſed 

through, ſhe may in her turn have ſtood behind the 

bar at an inn; Iwill not ſeruple to affirm; ſhe hath © 
8 | ort, 


4 7 * 
* Y 6 
. 


2 
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mort: Where extreme türbülency of temper, avarice, 
and an infenffbility of human miſery, With a degree 
bf: brßsekich, here anktec in a female” compolito 

Mrs. Tow-wouſe was that woman; and where a good 


WES 5 6 P3745 e SNP SS 2 UD OWE RED „ 42 
inclination, eclipfed by a poverty of ſpirit and under- 
n 


ſtanding, hath glimmered forth in a man, that ma 
hath been no other than her ſneaking huſband, _. 


; n 
I ſhall detain my reader no longer than to give him 


A S - Fe ST7 TIIHEMGT: EST FS £37 +5 + BR 
one caution more of "an oppoſite kind : for as in mo 
of our particular charattefs ws mean ndtto laſh indiy 


duals, but all of the like fort; ſo in our general dei- 
_ criptions, we mean not univerſals, but would be un- 
derftood with many exceptions: for inſtance, in our 
deſcription. of high people, we cannot be intended to 
include ſuch, as whilſt they are an honoùr to their high 


rank, by a well- guided condeſcenſion, make their ſu- 


Herit) as eaſy as pbffble to theſe'Whom förtute 
chibfly"h4th placed below them. Of "this number 1 


cold name a peer no leſs elevated by natute than by 


fortune; Who Whilſt he wears the nobleſt enſigns of 


honour on his perſon, bears the trueſt ſtamp of 1 ig 
on his mind, adorned with greatneſs, enriched witt 
knowledge, and embelliſhed with genius. I have 


ſeen this man relieve with e while he hath 


converſed witk freedom, and be to the ſame perſon 
patron and a companion. I could name a commoner 

ai ſed higher above the multitude by ſuperior talents, 
than is in the power of his prince to exalt him; whoſe 
behaviour to thoſe he hath obliged is more amiable 
than the obligation itſelf, and who is ſo great a maſter 
of affability, that if he could diveſt himſelf of an in- 
herent greatneſs in his manner, he would often make 


| the loweſt fis acquaintance forget who was the ma- 


ſter of that place in which they are ſo courteouſly-en- 


tertained. Theſe are pictures which muſt be, I be- 
lieve, known: I declare they are taken from the life, 


and not intended to exceed it. By thoſe high people 
therefore whom T have deſcribed; I mean a ſet of 
wretches, Who, while they are a'diſgrace to their an- 


ceſtors, whoſe honours and fortunes they inherit, (or 


perhaps # greater to their mother; for ſuch degenera 
s ſcarce credible) habe the inſolence to treat thoſe with 


12 734 B 8. . 92 diſregard, 


1 # 


— 


1 


- 


6 Tur ADVENTURES or 
diſregard, who are at leaſt equal to the founders of 
their own ſplendor. It is, I * Bra impoſſible to con- 
ceive a ſpectacle more worthy of our indignation, than 
that of a fellow who is not only a blot in the eſcutcheon 
of a great family, but a ſcandal to the human ſpecies, 
maintaining a ſupercilious behaviour to men who are 
an honour to their nature, and a diſgrace to their 
VVV I 
And now, reader, taking theſe hints along with 
you, you may, if you pleaſe, proceed to the ſequel of 
this our true hiſtory. Tr oy, 


i 


A Night- Scene, wherein ſeveral wonderful Adventures befel 
Adams and his Fellow- Travellers. e 


T was ſo late when our travellers left the inn or ale - 
houſe, (for it might be called either) that they had 
not travelled many miles, before night overtook them, 
or met them, which you pleaſe. The reader muſt 
excuſe me if I am not particular as to the way they 
took; for as we are now drawing near the ſeat of the 
Boobies; and as that is a tick liſh name, which malicious 
perſons may apply according to their evil inclinations, 
to ſeveral. worthy country ſquires, 2 race of men 
whom we look upon as entirely inoffenſive, and for 
whom we have an adequate regard, we ſhall lend no 
aſſiſtance to any ſuch malicious purpoſes. 
Darkneſs had now overſpread the hemiſphere, when 
Fanny whiſpered Joſeph ** that ihe. begged to reſt 
herſelf a little; for that ſhe was ſo. tired, ſhe could 
walk no farther,” Joſeph immediately prevailed with 
parſon Adams, who was as briſk as a bee, to ſtop. He 
ad no ſooner ſeated himſelf, than he lamented th 
loſs; of his dear Æſchylus; but was a little comfortec 
when reminded, that if he had it in his poſſeſhon, he 
V Eto: bohoa uw ron bi. 
The ſky was ſo clouded, that not a ſtar appeared. 
It was indeed, according to Milton, darknels viſible. 
This was a circumſtance, however, very favourable to 
Joſeph ;. for Fanny, not ſuſpicious, of- being overſeen 
by Adams, gave a loole to her paſſion, which.ſhe had 


; never 


4 


- 


r 


we 


7 8 


* 
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never done before ; and reclining her head on his bo- 
ſom, threw her arm careleſsly round him, and ſuffer-. 


ed him to lay his cheek cloſe to hers. All this infuſed 


ſuch happineſs into Joſeph,” that he would not have . 


changed his turf for the fineſt down in the fineſt palace 
in the uniderſ e, „ i 


Adams fat at ſome Kanes donn the lovers. and be- 
ing unwilling to diſturb them, applied himſelf to me- 


ditation; in which he had not ſpent much time, be- 


fore he diſcovered a light at ſome diſtance, that ſeem- 15 
ed approaching towards him. He immediately hailed 
it; but, to his ſorrow lbs wa it ſtopped fora, - 


moment, and then diſappeared. . He then called to 


Joſeph, aſking him, if he had not ſeen the light.” 


1 Joſeph anſwered, he had.” And did not you mark 


how it vaniſhed ? returned he, tho? I am not afraid 


He then entered into a meditation on thoſe unſub- 


of ghoſts, I do not abſolutely diſbelieve them.?“ 


ſtantial beings, which was ſoon interrupted, by ſeveral + 


voices which he thought almoſt at his elbow, tho'! in 


fact they were not ſo extremely near. However, he. 


could diſtinctly hear them agree on the murder of any 


one they met. And a little after heard one of. them 
ſay, ** he had killed a dozen ſince that day fortnight. 7 


Adams now fell on his knees, and commited him-., 


2 


ſelf to the care of Providence; and poor Fanny, wha., 


. 


likewiſe heard thoſe terrible words, embraced. Joſeph: | 


+6.HT 


ſo cloſely, that had not he, whoſe ears were alſo open, 


7 


been apprehenſive on her account, he would have 


thought no danger which threatened only himſelf, too | 


dear a price for ſuch embraces. 


* 


Joſeph now drew forth his penknife, and Adams 
having finiſhed his ejaculations, graſped his crabſtick, 


his only weapon, and coming up to Joſeph, would 
o 5 3 8 my : 3 4 4 LED -S . 
have had him quit Fanny, and place ber in the rear: 


' 


but his advice was fruitleſs, ſhe clung cloſer to him, 
not at all regarding the preſence of Adams, and in a 


ſoothing. voice declared, * ſhe would die in his arms.“ * 


Joſeph claiping her with inexpreſible eagerneſs, whif- 


pered her, that he preferred death in -hers to life 


out of them.“ Adams brandiſhing his erabitick, | 
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ha 3 them td ſee it, they would ſcarce have $8 
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id «« he deſpiſed _ as mich as any e * 
then repeated aloud, | 


E bie, of animus 4 0 he nds & e, + il 
523 i via bene credat. em? quo te naii, honorem... n 


Upon this the voices ceaſed for a moment, Ant then 
one of them called out, dn you, who is there ?”* 
To which Adams was prudent enough to make no re- 
ply; and of a ſudden he obſerved half a dozen lights, 
which ſeemed to riſe all at once from the ground, and 
advance brifkly*towards him. This he immediately 
conefuded to be an apparition, and now beginning 
to conceive that the voices were of the ſame kind, 
he - ealled out, in the name of the L— d what 


 weetd'ft thou have ? * He had no fooner ſpoke than he 


heard one of the voices cry out, © d—n.them, here 


they come; and ſoon after heard ſeveral hearty blows, 
ag a gumber of men had been engaged at quarter-. 


He was juft adyancing towards the place or. 
Siber, when Joſeph catching him by the ſkirts, beg- 
ged bim that they, 5 take the opportunity of t e 
dark to convey away Fanny from the danger which 
peeve her. He preſently complied, 5 Joſeph 

lifting up Fanny, they all three made the beſt of their 
way; and vt looking behind them or being. 
overtaken, they had travelled' full two miles, poor 
Fiiriny dt once complaining of being tired, when 
they Ta v far off ſeveral Hghts ſcattered at a fmall diſ- 
tatice' from each other, and at the ſame time found 
tlemtelves on the deſcent of a very ſteep hill. Adams's. 
foot bee he inſtantly difappeared, which greatly 
fiphted both Joſeph =p Fanny ; indeed, if the light "i 


= 


ech laughing to ſee the parſon rolling down the 


hal, hich . dd Pu tcp to Hort, Weh ct e f 


ceiving any harm. He then hollowed as loud as he 
could, to inform them of his ſafety, and to relieve 
them from the fears which they had conceived for him. 
ph and Fanny halted ſome time, conſidering what 
todo; at laſt they advanced a few paces, where the 


decliyity ſeemea Heaft ſteep; and „ taking 


his” Fanny in his wands walked 5 own the hill. 


with- 


= 


"> 


Be ; Ln Tf EE #5 8 N 81 
1 NEWS, 3 
* without n ak cing a alle ſtep, and at length landed 
= at. the tom, where Adams ſoon came to tham. 
Learn hence, my fair ann to conſider 
your own weak aknèſs, and the many occaſions on Which 
the ſtrength of a — nao be uſeful to you; and duly 
weighing; this, take: care, that you match not yours | 
ſelves with the lh ene petit maĩtres 
the age, who, inſtead of, being able, likei\Joſeph 
Andrews, tg-carry you in luſty arms through the rug 
gec WAYS ANC down ſteps of life, wall. rather 4 
are bes feeble limbs with youn wan and 
; ancee..,: T | Y 
Our trapellers now. 4 moved forwards, ha, the 
— light preſented itlelf, and having croſſed a com- 
field, they came to a,meadow, N 
12 at a wery little diſtance from ithe light, when, 
— their grief, they: arrived. at the banks Uf A river. 
Adams, hereé made a full ſtop, and declaredihe could 
ſwim, but —— how it was poſſible toi get Fanny 
over; to which Joſeph anſwered, f. if they walked 
along its banks, they might be certain of ſobmn finding 
a bridge, eſpeeisliy, ac by the numper-og lights they 
might be aſſured a pariſh was mehrt? ft Odo, Bad's 
true indeed, aid; Adams, I. did: not tHink of t 
Adcordingly Joleph's advice being tekenz they; Paſſed 
: Ver tWO meadows,;and came ten little orchard, ich 
led them to a houſe, Fanny begged of Joſeph to 
knock at the door, aſſuring him, the Was ſo weary 
that ſhe could; hardly ſtand on her feet. wif 
who was faremoſt, performed this ceremony, and the 
door being immediately opened, a plain kind of n 
app ated at it 3 acquainted him, that tl 
had p-young woman wich them, whb was fo tired with 
hen jeune, that he ſhould be mpebſobliged to him, 
be Wouſd iſyfler her, to 206me; im Anderkfb berſelf,?? 
he man, who-ſawt anny hys the · light of the · candle 
Which he he dais ni hands pevcoinyng ber, innocent 
and modeſt look, and having no apprehetifions f 
the; civil, behaviour. df Adagns, preſently anſw — 
-thay che zoang q Wos Lyeny welcome 16 reſt 
ſelf in his houſe, and ſo were her compatty..i Hesthen 
8 them inte a wo! TOY where his wife 
| 5 Was 


— ; \ 


* 
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Was fitting at a table; ſhe immediately roſe up, and 
aſſiſted them in ſetting forth chairs, and defired' them 

to fit down, which they had no ſooner done, than the 

man of the houſe aſked them, if they would have any 


thing to refreſh themſelves with? Adams "thanked 
him, and anſwered, he ſhould be obliged to him for a 


cup of his ale, which was likewiſe choſen by Joſeph 


and Fanny. Whilſt he was gone to fill a very large 
zug with this liquor, his wife told Fanny, the ſeemed 
greatly fatigued, and deſired her to take ſomething 
Rronger than ale; but ſhe refuſed, with many thanks, 
ſaying it was true, ſhe was very much tired, but a'lit- 
tle reſt ſhe hoped would reſtore her. As ſoon as the 
company were all ſeated, Mr. Adams, "who had-fil- 


led himſelf with ale, and by public permiſſion had 
 Ughred his pipe, turned to the maſter of the houſe; 
aſking him, if evil ſpirits did not uſe to walk in 


that neighbourhood ? to which receiving no ànſwer, 
he began to inform him of the adventure which they 
bad met with on the downs; nor had he proceeded far 


in the ſtory, when ſomebody knocked very hard at the 


door. The company expreſſed ſome amazement, and 
Fanny and the good woman turned pale; her huſband 


went forth, and whilſt he was abſent,” Which was ſome 


time, they all remained ſilent looking at one another, 
and heard ſeveral voices . loudly. 
Adams was fully 1 ſpirits were 
and to meditate ſome exoreiſms; Joſeph a lit- 
#tle inclined to the ſame opinion: Fanny was more a- 
fraid of men, and the good woman herſelf began to 


# 


' rogues belonging to their gang. At length the maſ- 


ter of the houſe returned, and laughing, told Adams 


he had diſcovered his A arition 3 that the murderers 
were ſheep-ſtealers, and the twelve perſons” murdered 


were no other than twelve (ſheep. ' Adding, that the 


ſhepherds had got the better of them, had ſecured 
two, and were proceeding with them to a Juſtice of 

peace. This account greatly relieved the fears of 
the whole company; but: Adams muttefed to him- 
ſelf, he was convinced of the truth of apparitions 
for all that.“. : L 


* 
L ; 
* 1 = 
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abroad, 


ſuſpect her gueſts, and imagined thoſe without were 
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JOSEPH-ANDREWS: rt 
They now fat chearfully round the fire, till the maſ- 


ter of the houſe having ſurveyed his gueſts, and con- 


ceiving that the caſſock which, having fallen down, 


appeared under Adams's great coat, and the ſhabby | 


* 


livery on Joſeph Andrews, did not well ſuit with the 


familiarity between them, began to entertain ſome 


ſuſpicions, not much to their advantage: addreffing 


himſelf therefore to Adams, he ſaid he perceived he 


was a clergyman by his dreſs, and ſuppoſed that hon- 
eſt man was his footman. Sir, anſwered Adams, 
I ama 


- 


lergyman at your ſervice ; but as to that young 


of 


man, whom you have rightly termed honeſt, che is at 


: 


preſent in no body's ſervice ; he never lived in hx 


other family than that of Lady Booby, from whence 
he was diſcharged, I aſſure you, for no crime. Joſeph 


ſaid, he did not wonder the gentleman was fur riſed 
do ſee one of Mr. Adams's character condeſcen | to ſo 
much goodneſs with a poor man.” Child, ſaid A- 


1 


dams, I ſhould be aſhamed of my cloth, if I thought 


familiarity. I know not how thoſe who think other- 


wiſe, can profeſs themſelves followers, and ſervants of 


© 


him who made no diſtinction, unleſs, peradventure by 
preferring the poor to the rich. Sir, ſaid he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the gentleman, << theſe two a 
young:people are my pariſhioners, and I look on them 


and love them as my children. There is ſomething 


fingular enough in their hiſtory, ; but I have not now 


time to recount it.” The maſter of the houſe, not- 


withſtanding the fimplicity which diſcovered itfelf in 
Adams, knew too much of the warld to give a haſty 


belief to profeſſions. He was not yet quite certain 
that Adams had any more of the clergyman in him 


than his cafſock, To try him therefore further, he 


aſked him, if Mr, Pope had lately publiſhed any 


thing new ?” Adams anſwered, he had heard great 


commendations of that poet, but that he had never + 
read, nor knew any of his works.. Ho! ho! ſays © 
the gentleman to himſelf, have I caught you? what, 


ſaid he, have you never ſeen his Homer?“ Adams 
| anſwered, ** he had never read any tranſlation of the 
clallieks.”. „ Why, e 


4 oy 
ain 8 * os 


Ul 


- 


a poor man, who is honeſt, below my notice or my 


7 


a | 
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1 8 Jignity in the Greek language which I think n 
medern tongue can > Do you underftand 
Greek, Sir, ſaid — Harp © A little, Sir, 
anſwered the gentleman“ Do you know, Sir, 
ene dete Ten bey in EAA F an Un- 
| 2 misfortune lately happened to mine.“ Eſchy- 
las was beyond the gentleman, tho' he knew him very 
Well by name; he therefore returning back to Homer, 
alked Adams, What part of the Iliad he thought 
moſt excellent. i Adams returned, his | queſtion 
would de properer, what kind of beauty was the 
chief in poetry ; for that Homer was equally excellent 
Ang indeed, continued he, what Cicero -ſays 
of a — pleat orator, may well be applied to a great 


Be ought te comprehend all perfetions, Homer did 
| his in the moſt excellent degree; it is not without 


reaſon therefore, that the philoſopher in the 22d chap. 
of His Poeticks, mentions him by no other appellation 
than that of 742 poet: he was the father of the e 48 
well as the epic: not of tragedy only, but of comedy 
alſo; for his Margites, which is deplorably loft, bore, 
Tays Ariffotte, the ſame analogy to comedy, as his 
Odyſſey and Hiad to tragedy. To him therefore we 
owe Ariſtophanes, as well as Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aut my poor Eſchylus. But if you pleaſe we will 
confine ourfelyes (at leaſt for the preſent) to the Iliad, 
Kis nöbleſt work: tho? neither Ariſtotle nor Horace 
pave it the preference, as I remember, to the Odyſſey. ; 
_ Firft then as to his ſabjeR, can any thing be more ſim x | 
ple, and at the ſame time more noble? He is rightly 
xratſed by the firſt of thoſe judicious critics, for not 
chaſing the whole war, which, tho“ he ſays it hath a 
complete beginning and end, would have been too 
8. the underſtandihg to comprehend at one view. 
Have therefore often wondered why ſo correct a wri- | 
ter as Horace ſhould, in his epiſtle to Lollius, call him * 


q 


- the Tani Belli Scriptorem. Secondly, his action, 
termed by Ariſtotle, Pragmaton Sy/?af;s ; is it poſſible 
for the mind of man to conceive an idea of ſuch per- 
fe& unity, and at the ſame time ſo replete with great- 
neſs? and here I muſt obſerye-what I do not remember 
_ Za 2 'to 
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to gala: ſeen noted by any, che barmbtton, that agr. perec- 
ment of his action to 1 5 fubject; for as the ſubject 
anger, how agreeable is his action, which is war F from 
which every incident ariſes, Lie to which every epiſode 
immediately relates. Thirdly, his manners, which 
Ariſtotle places ſecond in his Fd 5 tion of the ſeveral 
parts of tragedy, and which he 1.45 are ineluded in 
the action; I am at a loſs 77 59 50 I ſhould rather ad- 
mire the exactneſs of his judgment in the nice diſtinc- 
| tion, or the immenſity of To imaginatiot in their 
c variety. For, as to the former of theſe, OW accu- 
rately is the ſedate, injured reſentment of Achilles diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Rot inſulting paſſion of Agamem- 
non ? how widely doth the bent hinge of Ajax dif- 
fer from the amiable bravery.of. Diomedes; and the 
wiſdom of Neſtor, which is the reſult of long . 
tion and experience, from the e of Ulyſſes, t 
effect of art and ſubtlety on 15 If we conſider oe 
variety, we may cry out with Ariffotle in his 24th 
chapter, that no part of this divine poem is deſtitute 
af manners. Indeed 1 might affirm, that there is 
ſcarce a character in human nature untouched in ſome 
part or other. And as there is no paſſion. which he is 
not able to deſeribe, ſo there is none in his reader 
which he cannot raiſe. If he hath any ſuperior excel- 
lence, to the reſt, I have been inclined to fancy it is 
in the pathetic. I am ſure I never read with dry eyes 
the two. epiſodes, where Andromache is introduced; 
in the former, lamenting. 195 danger, and in the lat- 
15 = death of 11 e images are. ſo extreme 
Ay tender in theſe, that I am convince t. h 
ihe worthieſt and beſt heart 1 NE the art hag 
help. obſerving how Sqphocles, falls ſhert of the beau- 
ties of the original, in that imitation of che diſſuafvæ 
ſpeech of Andromache, 3 ke hath put, into the 
mouth of Tecmeſſa. And yet dee was the grest- 
Ye Mer Who ever 5 tragedy „ nor have 9 
eſſors in that art, that, 3 to fa; neither 
h 1 es nor 1 the tragedian, been able, to come 
ear him, : As to his- ſentiments and dictiog, I need 
ſay nothing; the former are particularly remarkable 
J for 


ſea, which divides on each fide to permit his 


prevailed on; for ſhe had flept Little the Jaſt night, 
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for the utmoſt perfection | on that head, | namely pro- 


bd, and as to the latter, Ariſtotle, whom doubt- 


leſs you have read over and over, is very diffuſe. I 
ſhall mention but one thing more, which that great 


critic in his diviſion of tragedy calls Opſis, or the 
Scenery, and which is as proper to the e as to the 


drama, with this difference, that in the former it falls 


to the ſhare of the poet, and in the latter to that of 


the painter. But did ever painter imagine, a ſcene 


Uke that in the 13th and 14th Iliads ? where the read - 


er ſees at one view the proſpect of Troy, with the 


"army drawn up before it; the Grecian army, camp, 
and fleet, Jupiter fitting on mount Ida, with hi 
wrapt in a cloud, and a thunderbolt in his hand look- 


s head 


ing towards Thrace; Neptune driving through the 

aſſage, 
and then ſeating himſelf on mount Samos: the n 
opened, and the deities all ſeated on their thrones. 


This is ſublime ! this is poetry!“ Adams then rapt 
out a hundred Greek verſes, and with ſuch a voice, 


emphaſis and action, that he almoſt frightened the 
women; and as for the gentleman, he was ſo far from 


entertaining any further = icion of Adams, that he 


now doubted whether he had not a biſhop in his hopſe. 
He ran into the moſt extravagant encomiums on his 
learning; and the goodneſs of his heart began to di- 


late to all the ſtrangers. He ſaid, he had great com- 
paſſion for the poor young woman, who looked pale 


And faint with her N ; and in truth he concerved 
à much higher opinion of her quality than it deferved. 
He faid, he was ſorry he could not accommodate them 


all: but if they were contented with his fire-fide, he 


would fit up with the men; and the young woman 
might, if ſhe pleaſed, partake of his wife's bed, which 
he adviſed her to; for that they muſt walk upwards 
of a mile to any houſe of entertainment, and that not 


very good neither. Adams, who liked his ſeat, his 


ale, his tobacco, and his company, perſuaded Fanny 
to accept this kind oſal, in which ſolicitation he 
was ſeconded by Joſeph. Nor was ſhe very difficultly 


and 


5 ö By. 
a 


Is no whetter of the ſtomach. 


U 


Joſeph's conſent, he agreed to gratify it, and accor 


Was PANE for the character of Lady Boohy; and 
u 


* 


* 
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and not at all the preceding, fo that love itſelf was 
ſcarce able to keep her 1 open any longer. The 
offer therefore being kindly accepted, the good wo- 
man praduced everything èatable in her houſe on the 
table, and the gueſts being heartily invited, as heartily 
regaled themſelves, eſpecially parſon Adams. As to 
the other two, they were examples of the truth of that 
phyſical obſervation, that love, like other ſweet things, 


* 


- 


Supper was no ſooner ended, than Fanny, at her 
own requeſt, retired, and the good woman bore her 
company. The man of the houfe, Adams, and Jo- 
ſeph, who would modeſtly have withdrawn, had not 
the gentleman inſiſted on the contrary, drew round 


the firg-fide, where Adams, (to uſe his own words} 


repleniſhed his pipe, and the gentleman produced 

bottle of excellent beer, being the beſt liquor in his 
houſe., ., Y' 15} 95 „ 41 J 5 957 a6 0 72 97 
Ede mocdeſt behaviour of Joſeph, with the grace- 
fulneſs of his perſon, the character which, Adams gave 
of him, and the friendſhip he ſeemed to entertain for 
him, began, to work on the gentleman's affections, 

335 raiſed in him a curioſity to know the fingularity 
which Adams had mentioned in his 2 7 0 This cu: 

7 


roſy Adama yr yr loonr;nformed of, Wl, wht 


* 


ingly related all he knew, with 2s. much tenderneſs a 


concluded with the long, faithful, and mutual paſſion” 
between him and Fanny, not concealing the-means 
neſs of her birth and education, Mheſe latter cir- 
cumſtances entirely cured a jealouſy which had lately 
riſen in the gentleman's mind, that Fanny was the 
daughter of ſome perſon of fahion, and that Joſep 
* Fils. . Tt | Sigl $157 ©7 Filifs 1 ogg 
had, run away with, her, and, Adams was, concerned in 
ho plot. He was now enamoured af his gueſts, drank 
eir healths with great, cheerfulneſs, and returned 


many thanks to Adams, who had ru much breath; 


for hs was a cireumtancialteller of a ffoty. 
Adams told, him it was now in his power to return 


| that favour; for his extraordinary goodneſe, as well as 
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that- fund of Tigrature he Was maſt n ſter o, r 9 
did not expect to find unden ſuch a roof, had oy de | 
him more SIT: than he had 19790 Known. here 
it be not too tro n Sir Four 


entleman anſivered, "be" wuld n 92 him 
Mr F bad ſo much right to > inkft on; ay fter ſome 
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IIR, 13 dernde of 1 f good Fi; wm 150 
born a. gentleman. oth "WAS. 155 


N. at à publit ſchool, in wirich I proceeded fo 
to become maſter of the Latin, 45 to be tolerabl 
verfed in the Greck Tahgoage:” My facher Uted 1 
1 was fixteen, and left me maſter If. He 
e ee e znf a 
I ffould not receive till 1 lined the age of tventy- 
Rte for he cGnſtantly llertedk chat was full early eb 1 
to pive Up an man ctititely to the guidance "his own 
a Oat Ever, as this intention Was. 72 15 
worded in His "Will; that Me: K ers adviſe 


hel content the With i 5 thulteds i 1 00 T'patd 
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which were ſufficiently certain to me, that 1 followed 
their advice, and ſoon ſucceeded; for the truſtees did. 

not conteſt the matter very obſtinately on their fide. | 

Sir, ſaid Adams, may I crave the favour of your 

name?” The gentleman anſwered, his name Was 

Wilſon,”” and then proce eden. 

I Rayed a very little while at ſchool after his death; 

for being a forward youth, I was extremely impatient 

to be in the world: for which I e e 

knowledge,' and marhood, thoroughly güsliged me. 

And to this early introduction into life, without a 

r 1 impute all my future misfortunes; for be- 
ides the obvious miſchiefs Which attend this, ther is 

one which hath not been fo generally obſerved. The firſt 
impreſſion Which mankind receives of you, will be very 
difficult to eradicate. How unhappy, therefore, müſt 

it be to fix your character in life, before you can poff- by 

bly know its value, or weigh the conſequentes of thofe* 
aktions which are to eſtabliſh your future reputation? 

A Hittle under ſeventeen I left my ſchook and went 

to London, with no more than ſix pounds in my 

pocket! A 'great” ſum as 1 then conceived; "and 

| which I was afterwards Tarprized to find fo Toon San, 

umed. "TBI REI BE. © * 12 . | " Lv L445 a 

The character I was ambitious of attaiffing,” was 
that of a fine 'gentleman ; the firſt requiſites: 0 which” 

Iapprehended were to be ſupplied by a taylay, 4 Peri- 


* 
- 
: 


enough; as to fencing, I though my good-tiumour | 
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would preſerve me from the danger of a quarrel; 2s. 
to the horſe, I hoped.it would not be thought of; and 
for muſic, I imagined I could eaſily acquire the repu- 
tation of it; for I had heard ſome of my ſchool-fel- 
lows pretend to knowledge in operas, without being 
able to ſing or play on the fidd lee 
. Knowledge of the town ſeemed another iugredient; 
this I thought I ſhould arrive at by frequenting public 
places. Accordingly I paid conſtant attendance to 
them all; by which means I was ſoon maſter of the 
_ faſhionable phraſes, learned to cry up the faſhionable 
diverſions, and knew the names and faces of the moſt. - 
faſhionable men and women. 
Nothing now ſeemed. to remain but an intrigue, . 
which I was reſolved to have immediately; I mean 
the reputation of it; and indeed I was ſo ſucceſsful, . 
that in a very ſhort time I had half a dozen of the fineſt 
At theſe words Adams fetched a deep groan, and 
then bleſſing himſelf, cry'd out, Good Lord! What 
— zz zzc 4 
Not fo wicked as you imagine, continued the gen- 
tleman; for I aſſure you, they were all veſtal virgins 
for any thing which I knew to the contrary. The re- 
putation of intriguing with them was all I ſought, 
and was what I arrived at: and perhaps I only flatter- 
ed myſelf even in that; for very probably the perſons. 
to whom I ſhewed their billets, knew. as well as I, 
that they were counterfeits, and that I had written 
RT. 4 der 57 
- «© Write letters to yourſelf!” ſaid Adams, ſtarting. 
O Sir, anſwered the gentleman, * it is the very er- 
ror of the times.“ Half our modern plays have one of 
theſe characters in them. It is incredible the pains 1 
have taken, and the abſurd methods I employed to 
traduce the characters of women of diſtinction. When 
another had ſpcken in raptures of any one, I have 
anſwered, **d—n her, ſhe! we ſhall have her at 
H———d4's very ſoon.” When he hath replied, 


© he thought her virtuous,” I have anſwered, on Ay, 
thou wilt always think a woman virtuous, till ſhe is 


in the ſtreets ; but you and I, Jack or Tom (turning to 
„ . doe EB td os ISS w » - Hp ES wa 153 9271 Ws i 
Ft DL TH 


another 
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another. i in company) know better.“ At which I have 
at a paper out of my pocket, perhaps a taylor's 
1 1, and Killed 3 it, crying at. the ſame e « by 9 | 
was once fond of her.. how 
Proceed, if yo pleaſe; but do not bear any | 
more,” ſaid Adams. 8 8 
Sir, ſaid the gentleman, 1 aſk. your ori. a Well, f 
Sir, in this courſe of life I continued full three years. 
—* What courſe of life? anſwered, Adams; I do not 
| remember you have mentioned any. Your, remark 
is juſt, aid. the gentleman. ſmiling, I ſhould rather 
haye ſaid, in this courſe of doing nothing. . I remem+ 
ber ſome time afterwards; I wrote the journal of one 
day, which would ſerve, I believe, as-well for any 
other, during the whole time. 1 will endeavour to 
repeat it to ou. a 
In the morning I. aroſe, Net's my great ſtick, and 
walked out in my green frock with my hair in pa- 
pers, (a den from Adams) and fauntered about 
ten. 3415 i e Roar A 
Went to 2 auction; told lady-———ihe had a 
dirty face; laughed heartily at ſomething captain 
ſaid; 1 can t remember what: for I did not very We 
hear i it; Whiſpered lord ; bowed to, thę duke o 
— and was going to bid, fog: aſap box j but dig 
1 85 for fear I hould haye it. . WA e 23091 


From 2 to 4, ' dreftmyſelf;” A den wn 8 
5 DOS. to 6, dined. EBRD 1 groan- RB 5119 
8 6't0'8, Coffee houſe“ eg 2612 


7 28 to 9, Drury-Lane play-houſmmga. 
ri OS! e 


| "0 0” 10, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. s. L481 26 
ns 7 Fa 9 1 Drawing: room. 2 A great groan; 


5 262 all "wha che places. nathing happen worth re- 
8 At which A e | 
« Sir, this, is below the life of an animal, hardly 
above vegetation; and 1 am ſurprized what could. lead 
a man 9 your ſenſe i into it.“ What leads us into 

more fol lies than you imagine, doctor, anſwered the 
entleman, vanity: for as ane A creature. as 

I. was, an I affure y you, yourſelf. cannot have. more 
Feat far ſuch a, eee W th 


1115 | | ; ed 
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8 admired myſelf, and ſhould have deſpiſed a perſon o 
your preſentiappearatce'(you will pardon me) with bo 
_ your learning, ande theſe excellent qualities Which 
have remarked in you. Adams bowed, and begge 
Him to proceed. After I had dontinued two yehrs in 
this courſe of life, ſaid the gentleman, an accident 
happened! which obliged me to change the ſcene; As 
FE was, one ty” at St. Jambès's coffee -houſe, 1 — 7 — 
very free WIr che thardRer ofa you ng lad) ot 
rn — — 4 guards, Eden: Was pre Af: 
| — 74 — gie me tlie lie. I aber migh 
Poffbly be De 3 bel Tintended to tell no are 
than the truth. © T6whch he made no reply, but by 
a ſcornful ſneer. After this I obferved a e cold 
gneſs in all legal intasee; none of them fpoke to 
me firſt, and very few returned me even the ervilityiof 
a bow; The eompau⁰uuv fed toldine with, left me 
ee * — 4 Week IFoutid my elf in as much fo 
St. James b, ud if had been inn deſart. 
An oo elderly man, with a great hat and long 
ford; at tat- tofd me, e hid a compaſſion for in 
; your, and therefore adviſed me to ſhew the world | 
8 bow Ks bp 2raſedl'ts they thought me to be. I did 
E ntlerſtand him: but he explained himſelf, 
5 sd with telling me, if I Would . chal. 
_ lenge to the Captain, he would out'of pute charity, go 
to him with 1 wwe] FL 5 very;chantable perſon truly;!”? 
cried Adams; 2 ed till the next day, continued 
the gentleman, to conſitler on it, and retiring to my 
| 1 ings, I weighed! the, conſequences on both ſides 
as fairly as I could. On the one, I ſaw the riſk of this 
alternative, either loſing my own: hs or Raving on 
my hands the blood of a man with whom I was not in 
_ the leaſt a I ſdohl determined that the 
which appeared kön the other; was not worth this 14. 
= " Frefolved' therefore to uit the ſcene, and pre- 
1 y retired to the Temple, where I took chambers. 
Here 1 ſoon 5 freſh ſet of ace quaintance, who knew 
| nöthing ö what had ha Pente to me. Indeed they 
| . — 5 $2 to my apDOatioh; forthe beaus oft 
= W ſhadows of the ö p69 They Are 
= gh ak a ion.“ The Van N 
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ſtill more ridiculous, if poſſible, than of the others, 

Here I met with ſmart fellows, who drank with lords 
they did not know, and intrigued with women they 
never ſaw. Covent-Garden; was now the fartheſt 
ſtretch of my ambition, Where Lſhone forth in the bale. 
conies at the play-houſes, viſited whores, made love 
to orange wenches, and damn'd plays. This career 
was ſoon put a ſtop; to by my ſurgeon, who convinced 
me of the neceſlity of confining myſelf to my room for 
a month. At the end of which, having had leiſure to 
reflect, ILreſolved to quit alli further converſation with 
beaus and ſmarts of every kind, and to avoid, if-poſſi- 
ble, any occaſion of returning to this place of conſine- 
ment. I think, ſaid Adams, the advice of a 
month's retirement and reflection was very proper; 
but I ſhould rather have expected it from a divine 
than a ſurgeon. The gentleman ſmiled at Adams's 
; ſimpherty, | and without explaining himſelf f arther On: 
ſuch an odious ſubject, went on thus: I was no ſooner 
perfectly reſtored to health, than I found my paſſion 
made me very uneaſy; I determined therefore to keep 
a miſtreſs. Nor was I long before I fixed my choice 
on a young woman, who had before been kept by two 
gentlemen, and to whom I Was recommended by a 
celebrated bawad. I took her home to my chambers, 
and made her a fettlementdyring-cohabitatian. -» This 
would perhaps have been very ill paid: hawever the; 
did not ſuffer me to he per plexed on that accbunt; for: 
before quarter day fund her at my chambers in too 
familiar converſatiom with a young fellow WũWðœuyo was 
dreſt like an officer, but was undeed-a city apprentice. 
Inſtead of , excuhngohef inconſtancy, ſhe rapped out 
half a dozen oaths, and- ing her fingers at me; 
ſwore ſhe ſcorned to confine! herſelf tothe bet man in 
England. Upon thiac-w,e i and the ſame bawd 
preſently provided har another: kreper . I Was not for: 
much concerned at our ſeparatioſi, ab Lfbundwithina 
day ori two L had reaſon 00 he or our meeting: fort!. 
was obliged to pay a ſecond; viſit to my ſurgeon. I was 
now: forced to do ptnance for ſoma weeks, during 
which time I contracted an acquaintance with gre” 
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tiful young girl; the daughter of a gentleman, who, 
after having been 40 years in the army, and in all the 


1 campaigns under the duke of Malborough, died a 


lieutenant on half- pay; and had left a widow with 
this only child, in very diſtreſt circumſtances: they 
had only a ſmall penſion from government, with what 
little the daughter could add to it by her work; for 
ſhe had great excellence at her needle. This girl 
was, at my firſt acquaintance with her, ſolicited in 
marriage by a young fellow in. good circumſtances. 
He was apprentice'to a linen-draper, and had a little 
fortune ſufficient to ſet up his trade. The mother was. 
greatly pleaſed with this match, as indeed ſhe had ſuf- 
. kcient reaſon. | However, I ſoon prevented it. I re- 
preſented him in ſo low a light to his miſtreſs, and 
made ſo good an uſe of flattery, promiſes, and pre- 
fents, that, not to dwell longer on this ſubje& than is 
neceflary, I prevailed with the.poor girl, and convey- 
ed her away from her mother! in a word I debauched 
her. (At which words Adams ſtarted up, fetched 


three ſtrides acroſs the room, and then replaced him- 


ſelf in his chair.) You are not more affected with this 
part of my ſtory than myſelf: I aſſure you it will ne- 
ver be ſufficiently repented of in my own opinion: 
but if you already deteſt it, how much more will your 


jndignation be raiſed when you hear che fatal conſe- 


quences of this barbarous, this villainous action ? If 
you pleaſe therefore, I will here deſiſt. - By no 
means, cries Adams, go on, I beſeech you; and hea- 
ven grant you may ſincerely repent of this and many 

other things you have related. I was now, continued 
the gentleman, as happy as the poſſeſſion of a fine - 

young creature, who had a good education, and was 
endued with many agreeable qualities, could make 
me. We lived ſome months with vaſt fondneſs toge- 
ther, without any company or converſation more than 
we found in one another: but this could not continue 
always; and tho? I ſtill preſerved a great affection for 
her, I began more and more to want the relief of 
other . and conſequently to leave her by de- 
grees, at laſt, whole days to herſelf. She failed not 
to teſtify ſome uneaſineſs on theſe occaſions, and com- 


= 
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plained of the melancholy life ſhe led; to remedy 
which I introduced her into the acquaintance of ſome 
other kept miſtreſſes, with whom ſhe uſed to play at 
cards, and frequent plays and other diverſions. She 
had not lived long in this intimacy, before I per- 
ceived a viſible alteration in her behaviour; all her 
modeſty and innocence vaniſhed by degrees, till her 
mind became thoroughly tainted. She affected the 
company of rakes, gave herſelf all manner of airs, 
was never eaſy but abroad, or when ſhe had a party 
at my chambers, - She was rapacious of money, ex- 
travagant to exceſs, looſe in her converſation; and if 
ever I demurred to any of her demands, oaths, tears, 
and fits were the immediate conſequences. As the 
firſt raptures of fondneſs were long ſince over, this 
behaviour ſoon eſtranged my affections from her; I 
began to reflect with pleaſure that ſhe was not my wife, 
and to. conceive an intention of parting with her; of 
which having given her a hint, ſhe took care to pre- 
vent me the pains of turning her out of doors, and 
accordingly departed herſelf, having firſt broken open 
my eſcrutore, and taking with her all ſhe could find, 
to the amount of about 200 I. In the firſt heat of my 
_ reſentment, I reſolved to purſue her with all the ven- 
geance of the law: but as ſhe had the good luck to 
eſcape me during that ferment, my paſſion afterwards - 
cooled; and having reflected that I had been the firſt- 
aggreſſor, and had done her an injury for which I 
could make her no reparation, by robbing her of the 
innocence of her mind; and hearing at the ſame time 
that the poor old woman her mother had - broke her 
heart on her daughter's elopement from her, I con- 
cluding myſelf her murderer, (“ as you very well 
might,” cries Adams, with a groan ;) was pleaſed, that 
God Almighty had taken this method of puniſhing” 
me; and reſolved quietly to ſabmit to the loſs: In- 
deed I could wiſh I had never heard more of the poor 
creature, who became in the end an abandoned pro- 
fligate; and, after being ſeveral years a common proſ- 
titute, at laſt ended her miſerable life in Newgate.— 
Here the gentleman fetched a deep ſigh, which Mr. 
Adams echoed very loudly ; and both continued filent, 


% 


” 


looking on each other, for ſome minutes. At laſt 
the gentleman proceeded thus: I had been perfectly 
conſtant to this girl during the whole time I kept her: 


but ſhe had ſcarce departed: before I diſcovered: more 


marks of her infidelity to me than the loſs of my mo- 


* 
* 
® 


ney... In ſhort, I was forced to make a third viſit to 
my ſurgeon, out of whoſe hands I did not get a haſty 
JS. ft Mort roo bor) 

I now forſwore all future dealings with the ſex, 
complained loudly that the pleaſure did not compen- 
ſate the pain, and railed at the beautiful creatures, in 


as groſs language as Juvenal himſelf formerly reviled 
them in. I looked on all the town-harlots with a 


deteſtation not eaſy to be conceived; their perſons ap- 
peared to me as painted palaces inhabited by. diſeaſe 
n Ct nor could their beauty make them more 


able objects in my eyes, than gilding could make 


me covet a pill, or golden plates a coffin. | But tho? 


I was no longer the abſolute ſlave, I found ſome rea- 


- fons to own myſelf ſtill the ſubject of love. My ha- 


5 was wife to a man of faſhion and gallantry, 
a : who ſeemed, I own, every way worthy of her | aff 8. 


tred for women decreaſed daily; and J am not poſitive 
but time might have betrayed me again to ſome com- 


mon harlot, had I not been ſecured by a paſſion for 


the charming Sapphira; which having once entered 
upon, made a violent progreſs in my heart. Sapphira 
an 


ons, Which however he had not the reputation of hay- 


ing. She was indeed a coguetre achever. *©* Pray Sir, 


fays Adams, what is a coquette ? I have met with the 
word. in French authors, but never could aſſign any 
idea to it. I believe it is the ſame with ane /orre, 
Anglice a feo/.” Sir, anſwered the gentleman, per- 
haps you are not much miſtaken: but as it is a parti- 
Caular kind of folly, I will endeavour to deſcribe it. 
Were all creatures to be ranked in the order of crea- 
tion, according to their uſefulneſs, I know few ani- 
mals that would not take place of a coquette; nor in - 
deed hath this creature much pretence to any thing 
beyond inſtinct: for tho! ſometimes we might imagine 

it was animated by the paſſion of vanity, yet far the 
greater part af its actions fall beneath even that low - 


1 motive: 


a. — 


my 
— 
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motive: for inſtance, ſeveral abfurd geſtures and 
tricks, infinitely: more fooliſh: than what can be ob- 
ſerved in the moſt ridiculous birds and beaſts, and 
which would perſuade the beholder, that the ſilly 
wretch was aiming at our contempt. Indeed, its cha- 
racteriſtic is affectation, and this led and governed by 
whim only: for as beauty, wiſdom, wit, good-nature, 
politeneſs, and health are ſometimes affected by this 
creature; ſo are uglineſs, folly, nonſenſe, ill- nature, 
ill- breeding and ſickneſs likewiſe put on by it in their 
tun Its fife is one conſtant lye; and the only rule 
by which you can form any judgment of them is, that 
they are never what they ſeem. If it was poſſible for 
a coquette to love (as it is not, for if ever it attains 
this paſſion, the coquette ceaſes inſtantly) it would 
wear the face of indifference, if not of hatred, to the 
beloved object: you may therefore be aſſured, when 
W they endeavour to perſuade you of their liking, that 
they are indifferent to you at leaſt. And indeed this 
was the caſe of my Sapphira, who no ſooner ſaw mee 
in the number of her admirers, than the gave me 
what is commonly: called encouragement ; ſhe would 
often look at me, and when ſhe' perceived me meet 
ber eyes, would inſtantly take them off, diſcovering 
at the ſame time as much ſurprize and emotion as 
poſſible. Theſe arts failed not of the ſucceſs ſhe in- 
| tended; and as I grew more particular to her than 
the reſt of her admirers, ſhe advanced, in proportion, 
more directly to me than to the others. She affected 
the low voice, whiſper, liſp, ſigh, ſtart, laugh, and 
many other indications of paſſion, which daily deceive 
thouſands. When I played at whiſt with her, ſhe 
would look earneſtly at me, and at the ſame time 
loſe deal or revoke; then burſt into a ridiculous laugh, 
and cry, La! I can't imagine what I was thinking 
of.” To detain jou no longer, after T had gone 
through a ſufficient courſe of gallantry, as I thought, 
and was thoroughly convinced I had raiſed a violent 
paſſion in my miſtreſs; I ſought an opportunity of « ᷑ 
coming to an eclairciſſement with her. She avoided 
this as much as poſſible; however, great aſſiduity at 
length preſented me one. I will not deſcribe all the 
0 Vol. . C E : Par- q 
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ticulars of this interview; let it ſuffice, chat when 
mne could no longer pretend not to ſee my drift, ſhe 
Arſt affected a violent ſurprize, and immediate] after 
as violent a paſſion: ſhe wondered what I had ſeen in 
her conduct, which could induce me to affront her in 
this manner: and breaking from me the firſt moment 
ſhe could, told me, I had no other way to eſcape the 
-conſequence of her reſentment, than by never ſee: eeing, 
or at leaſt ſpeaking to her more. I was not contented 
with this anſwer; I ſtill purſued her, but to no pur- | 
ſe, and was at length convinced that her huſband 
Had ad the ſole poſſeſſion of her perſon, and that neither 1 
he nor any other had made any impreſſion on her 
heart. I was taken off from following this ignis far ] 
«by ſome advances which were made me by the wife 1 
of a citizen, who, tho” neither very young nor hand. 
ſome, was yet too agreeable to be rejected by my 5 g 
amorous conſtitution. I accordingly ſoon ſatisfied q 
Her, that ſhe had not caſt away her hints on a barren 
or cold ſoil; on the contrary, they inſtantly produced 
her an eager and deſiring lover. Nor did ſhe give me 
any reaſon to complain ; ſhe met the warmth ſhe had 
raiſed, with equal ardour. I had no longer a coquette 
to deal with, but one who was wiſer than to Proflitate Fe] 
.the-noble paſſion of love to the ridiculous luſt of vani 

ty. We preſently underſtood one another; and as 
the pleaſures we ſought lay in a mutual gratification, 
we ſoon found and enjoyed them. I thought myſe}i 
at firſt greatly happy in the poſſeſſion of this new mil- 
treſs, whoſe fondneſs would have quickly ſurfeited 2 
more ſickly appetite ; but it had a different effect on 
mine; ſhe carried my paſſion higher by it than youth} 
or beauty had been able: but my happineſs could not 1 
long continue uninterrupted. The apprehenſions we 
lay under from the jealouſy of her huſband, gave us 
great uneaſineſs. Poor wretch ! I pity him,” cried 
Adams. He did indeed deſerve it, ſaid the gentle- 1 
man; for he loved his wife with great tenderneſs; | 
| and I affure you it is a great ſatisfaction to me that 1} 
1 Was not the man who firſt ſeduced: her affections from 
1 him. Theſe apprehenſions "he Je ared alſo too well 
+a 1 for in the end he diſcovered us, and pro. 
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cured witneſſes of our careſſes. He then proſecu ted 
me at law, and recovered zoool. damages, which 


much diſtreſſed. my fortune to pay: and what was 


worſe, his wife being divorced came upon my hands. 


1 led a very unealy life with her; for beſides that my 


paſſion was now much abated, her exceſſive jealouſy 
was very troubleſome. At length death delivered 
me from an inconvenience, which the conſideration . 
of my having been the author of her misfortunes 
would never ſuffer me to take any other method of 
diſcarding. _ 1 N 

I now bade adieu to love, and reſolved to purſue 
other leſs dangerous and expenſive pleaſures. I fell 


into the acqaintance of a ſet of jolly companions, who 


ſlept all day and drank all night: fellows who might 
rather be ſaid to conſume time than to live. Their 


= beſt converſation was nothing but noiſe :. finging, hol. 


lowing, wrangling, drinking, toaſting, ſp—wing, * 


== ſmoking, were the chief ingredients of our entertain- 
= ment. And yet bad as theſe were, they were more 


tolerable than our graver ſcenes, which were either 


exceſſive tedious narratives of dull common matters of 


fact, or hot diſputes about trifling matters, which 
commonly ended in a wager. This way of life the 
firſt ſerious reflection put a period to; and I became 
member of a club frequented by young men of grvat 
abilities. The bottle was now only called in to the 


aſſiſtance of our converſation, Which rolled on the 


deepeſt points of philoſophy. Theſe gentlemen were 


engaged in a ſearch after'tuth, in thepurſuit of which 


they threw aſide all the prejudices of education, and 


governed themſelves only by the infallible guide of 


human reaſon. This great guide, after having ſhewn 
them the falſhood of that very ancient but ſimple 


2X tenet, that there is ſuch a being as a deity in the uni- 
= verſe, helped them to eſtablith in his ſtead a certain 


rule of right, by adhering to which they all arrived at 


the utmoſt purity of morals. Reflexion made me as 
much delighted with this ſociety, as it had taught me 


to deſpiſe and deteſt the former. I began now to eſ- 


= teem myſelf a being of a higher order than I had ever 
before conceived, and _ the more charmed with "this 
; 2 | 2 


rule 
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rule of right, as I really found in my own nature no- 
thing repugnant to ik. I held in utter contempt all 
1 who wanted any other inducement to virtue 
des her intrinſick beauty and excellence; and had 
ſo high an opinion of my e companions, with 
regard to their morality, that I would have truſted 
them with whatever was neareſt and deareſt to me. 
Whilſt I was engaged in this delightful dream, two 
or three accidents happened ſucceſſively, which at firſt 
much ſurprized me. For, one of our greateſt philo- 
ſophers, or rule F right-men, withdrew himſelf from 
us, taking with him the wife of one of his moſt inti- 
mate friends. Secondly, another of the ſame ſociety left 
the club without remembring to take leave of his bail. 
A third having borrowed a ſum of money of me, for 
which I received no ſecurity, when I aſked him to re- 
pay it, abſolutely denied the loan. Theſe ſeveral 
praQtices, ſo inconſiſtent with our golden rule, made 
me begin to ſuſpect its infallibility; but when I com- 
municated my thoughts to one of the club, he: ſaid, 
<<: there was nothing abſolutely good or evil in itſelf ; 
that actions were denominated good or bad by the cir- 
. cumſtances of the agent. That poſfibly the man who 
ran away with his neighbour's wife, might be one of 
very good inclinations, but over. prevailed on by the 
e of an unruly paſſion, and, in other particu- 
Jars, might be a very worthy member of ſociety; that 
if the beauty of any woman created in him an unea- 
ſineſs, he had a right from nature to relieve himſelf; 
with many other things, which I then deteſted fo much, 
that I took leave of the ſociety that very evening, and 
never returned to it again. Being now reduced to a 
Mate of ſolitude which I did not like, I became a great 
frequenter of the play-houſes, which indeed was always 
my favourite diverſion, and moſt evenings paſt away 
two 'or three hours behind the ſcenes, where I met 
with ſeveral poets, with whom I made engagements at 
the taverns, Some of the players were likewiſe of 
our parties. At theſe meetings we were generally en- 
tertained by the poets with reading their performances, 
and by the players with repeating their parts : upon 
which occaſions, I obſerved the gentleman who _ 
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niſhed' our entertainment, was commonly the beſt 
pleaſed of the company; who, tho' they were pretty 
civil to him to his face, ſeldom failed to take the 
firſt opportunity of his abſence to ridicule him. Now 


I made ſome remarks, which probably are too obvious 


to be worth relating. Sir, ſays Adams, yout re- 


marks, if you pleaſe.” Firſt then, ſays he, I con- 


cluded, that the general obſervation, that wits are 


moſt inclined to vanity, is not true. Men are equallß 


vain of riches, ſtrength, beauty, honours, &c. But 


theſe appear of themſelves to the eyes of the behold- 
ers, whereas the poor wit is obliged to produce his 


performance to ſhew you his perfection; and on his 
readineſs to du this, that yulgar opinion I have before 
mentioned is grounded: but doth not the perſon who 
expends vaſt ſums in the furniture of his houſe, or in 
the ornaments of his perſon, who conſumes much time, 


and employs great pains in dreſſing himſelf, or who 
thinks himfelf paid for felf-denial, labour, or even 


villany, by a title or a ribbon, ſacrifice as much to 


| vanity, as the poor wit who is defirous to read you his 


poem or his play? My ſecond remark was, that vanity 


is the worſt of paſſions, and more apt to contain e 


|. the” mind than any other; for as ſelfiſhneſs is much 


more general than we pleaſe to allow it; ſo it is natu- 


ral to hate and envy thoſe who ſtand between us ane. 


the good we deſire. Now in luſt and ambition theſę 
are few; and even in avarice we find many Who are 
no obſtacles to our purſuits; but the vain man ſeeks 


pre eminence; and every thing which is excellent ot 


praiſe-worthy in another, renders him the mark of his 
antipathy. Adams now began to fumble in his poc- 
kets, and ſoon cried out, Ola! I have it not about 
me.” Upon this the gentleman. aſking: him what he 
was ſearching for, he ſaid he ſearched after a ſermon, 
which he thought his .maſter-piece, againſt vanity. 
“ Fie upon it, fie upon it, cries. he, why do I ever 
leave that ſermon out of my pocket? I wiſh. it was 


within five miles ; I would willingly fetch it, to read 
it to you.”” The gentleman anſwered, that there 


was no need, for he was cured of the paſſion. And 
far that very reaſon, quoth Adams, I would.read it, 
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for I am confident you would admire it: indeed, I 
have never been a greater enemy to any paſſion than 
that filly one of vanity.” The gentleman ſmiled, 
and proceeded. From this ſociety I eafily paſt to that 
of the gameſters, where nothing remarkable happen- 
ed, but the finiſhing my fortune, which thoſe gentle- 
men ſoon helped me to the end of. This opened 
\ _ ſcenes of life hitherto unknown; poverty and diſ- 
' treſs, with their horrid train of duns, attorneys, bai- 
hiffs, haunted me day and night. My clothes grew 
ſhabby, my credit bad, my friends and acquaintance 
of all kinds cold. In this ſituation, the ſtrangeſt 
thought imaginable came into my head; and what 
was this, but to write a play? for I had ſufficient lei- 
ſure; fear of bailiffs confined me every/ day to my 
room; and having always had a little inclination, and 
ſomething of a genius that way, I ſet myſelf to work, 
and within a few months produced a piece of fve acts, 
which was accepted of at the theatre. I remembered 
to have formerly taken tickets of other poets for their. 
| benefits, long before the appearance of their perform- 
and reſolving to follow a precedent which was 


— CT: _ 
ſo well ſuited to my preſent circumſtances, I immedi- 


ately provided myſelf with a large number of little 
papers. Happy indeed would be the ſtate of poetry, 
would theſe tickets paſs current at the bakehouſe, the 
alehouſe, and the chandler's-ſhop : but alas! far o- 
therwiſe ; no taylor will take them in payment for 
buckram, ftays, ſtay-tape; nor no bailif for civility 
money. They are indeed no more than a paſſport to 
beg with, a certificate that the owner wauts five ſhill- 
ings, which induces well-diſpoſed Chriſtians to chari- 
ty. I now experienced what is worſe than poverty, 
or rather what is the worſt conſequence of poverty, 1 
mean attendance and dependance on the great. Many 
a morning have I waited hours in the cold parlours of 
men-of quality, where after ſeeing the loweſt raſcals 
in lace and embroidery, the pimps and buffoons in 
faſhion admitted, I have been ſometimes told, on 
_ ſending in my name, that my lord could not poſſibly 
ſee me this morning: a ſufficient aſſurance that I 
ſhould never more get entrance into that houſe, Some- 
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times I have been at laſt admitted; and the great 
man hath thought proper to excuſe himſelf, by tel- 
ling me he was tied up. Died up, ſays Adams, pray 
what's. that?“ Sir, ſays the gentleman, the profit 
which bookſellers allowed authors for the beſt Works, 
Was, ſo very ſmall, that certain men of birth and for- 
tune ſome years ago, who were the patrons of wit and 
learning, thought fit to encourage them farther, by 
entering into voluntary ſubſcriptions for their encou- 
ragement. Thus Prier, Rowe, Pope, and ſome other 
men of genius, received large ſums for their labours 
from the public. This ſeemed ſo eaſy a method of 
getting money, that many of the loweſt ſcriblers of 

the times ventured to publiſh their works in the ſame 
way; and many had the aſſurance to take in ſubſerip- 
tions for What was not writ, nor ever intended. Subs 

ſcriptions in this manner growing infinite, and: a kind. 
of tax on the public; ſome perſons finding it not fo. 
eaſy a taſk to diſcern good from bad authors, or to 
know what genius was worthy encouragement,. and 
what was not, to prevent the expence of ſubſcribing 
to ſo many, invented a method to. excuſe themſelves. 
from all ſubſcriptions Whatever; and this was to re- 
ceive a ſmall ſum of money in conſideration of giving 
a large one if ever they ſubſcribed ;- which many have 

done, and many more have pretended to have done, 
in order to ſilence all ſolicitation. The ſame method 

was. likewiſe taken with play-houſe tickets, which. 

were no leſs a public grievance; and this is what they 

call being viea up from ſubſcribing. I can't ſay but 

the term is apt enough, and ſomewhat typical, ſaid 
Adams; for a man of large fortune, who ties himſelf 

up, as you call it, from the encouragement of men of 

merit, ought to be tied up in reality.“ Well, Sir, 
ſays the gentleman, to return to my ſtory, ſome- 
times I have received a guinea from a man of quality, 
given with as ill a grace as alms are generally to the 
meaneſt begger, and purchaſed too with as much time 
ſpent in attendance, as, if it had been ſpent in honeſt 
induſtry, might have brought me more profit with in- 
finitely. more ſatis faction. After about two months 
ſpent in this diſagreeable way with the utmoſt mortiſi- 
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cation, when I was pluming my hopes on the proſpect 
of a plentiful harveſt from my play, upon applying to 
the prompter to know when it came into rehearſal, he 
informed me he had received orders from the ma- 
nagers to return me the play again: for that they could 
not poſſhly act it that ſeaſon; but if I would take it 
and reviſe it againſt the next, they would be glad to 
ſiee it again, I ſnatched it from him with rae 8 
nation, and retired to my room, where I threw myſelf 
on the bed in a fit of deſpair—* You ſhould” rather 
have thrown yourſelf on your knees, fays Adams; for 
_ defpair is finful.?* As ſoon, continued the gentle- 
man, as I had indulged the firſt tumult of my paſſion,” 
IT began to conſider coolly what courſe I ſhould take, 
in a ſituation without friends, money, credit, or re- 
putation of any kind. After revolving many things 
in my mind, I could ſee no other poſſibility of fur- 
niſhing myſelf witk the miſerable neceffaries of life 
than to retire to à gartet near the Temple, and com- 
mence hackney-writer to the lawyers; for which E 
was well qualified, being an excellent penman. This 
purpoſe J reſolved on, and immediately put it in exe- 
cution. I had an acquaintance with an attorney who 
had formerly tranſacted affairs for me, and to him I 
applied: but inſtead of furniſhing me with any buſi- 
neſs, he . at my undertaking, and told me, 
he was afraid I ſfiould turn his deeds into plays, 
and he ſhould expect to ſee them on the ſtage.” Not 
to tire you, with inſtances of this kind from others, I 
found that Plato himſelf did not hold poets in greater 
abhorretice than theſe men of buſineſs do. hen- 
ever 1 durſt venture to a coffee-houſe, Which was on 
Sundays only, à whiſper ran round the room, which 
was conſtantly attended with a fneer- th. port Wilſon: 
for I know flot whether you have "obſerved it, but 
there is a malignity in the nature ef man, which, 
When not weeded out, or at leaſt covered by a good 
education and politeneſs, delights in making another 
uneaſy or diffatisfied with himſelf. This abandantly 
appears in all aſſemblies, except thoſe which are filled 
by people of faſhion, and eſpecially among the young- 
er people of both ſexes, whole birth and fortunes — 
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them juſt without the polite circles ; I mean the lower 
claſs of the gentry, and the higher of the mercantile 

world, who are in reality the worft bred part of man- 
kind. Well, Sir, whilſt I continued in this miſerable 
ſtate, with ſcarce ſufficient buſineſs to keep me from 
ſtarving, the reputation of a Poet being my bane, I 
accidentally became acquainted with a bookſeller, who 
told me, nit was pity. a man of my learning and ge- 
nius ſhauld be obliged to ſuch a method of getting his 


ng 


livelihood ; that he had a compaſſion for me, and i | 


I would engage with him, he would undertake to pro- 
vide handſomely for me.“ A man in my circumſtances, 
as he very well knew, had no choice. I accordingly 
accepted his propoſal with his conditions, which were- 
none of the moſt favourable, and fell to tranſlating: 
with all my might. L had no longer reaſon to lament _ 
the want of buſineſs; for he furniſhed me with fo- 
much, that in balf a year I almoſt writ myſelf blind. 
I likewiſe contracted a .diſtemper by my ſedentary 
life, in which no part of my body was exerciſed. but 
my right arm, which rendered me incapable of writ- 
ing for a long time. 'This unluckily Nappealag to- 
delay the publication of a work, and my laſt perform- 
ance not having ſold well, the bookſeller declined 
any further N and aſperſed me to his bre 
thren as a careleſs, idle fellow. I had however, by 
having half-worked and half-ſtarved myſelf to death, 
during the time I was in his ſervice, ſaved a few 
uineas, with which I bought a lottery ticket, reſolv- 
mg to throw myſelf into fortune's lap, and try if ſhe- 
would make me amends for the injuries ſhe had done 


me at the gaming-table. This purchaſe being made, 


left me almoſt pennyleſs; when, as if I had not been 
ſufficiently miſerable, a bailiff in women's clothes got 
admittance to my chamber, whither he was directed 
by the bookſeller. He arreſted me at my taylor*s- 
ſuit for thirty-five. pounds; a ſum for which I could 
not Pate bail, and was therefore conveyed. to his- 
houſe, where I was locked up in an upper chamber. 
I had now neither health (for I was ſcarce recovered 
from my indiſpofition) liberty, money, or friends: 
and had abandoned all hopes,. and even the deſire of 
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life. But this could not laſt long, ſaid Adams; 
for doubtleſs the taylor releaſed you the moment he 
was truly acquainted with your affairs, and knew 
that your circumſtances would not permit you to pay 
him.“ Oh, Sir, .anſwered the gentleman, he knew 
that before he arreſted me; nay, he knew that no- 
thing but incapacity could prevent me paying my 
* debts; for I had been his cuſtomer many years, had 
_- ſpent vaſt ſums of money with him, and had always 
paid moſt punctually in my proſperous days: but when 
f reminded him of this, with aſſurances, that if he 
would not moleſt my endeavours, I would pay him all 
the money I could, by my utmoſt labour and induſtry 
procure, reſerving only what was ſufficient to preſerve 
me alive: he anſwered, his patience was worn out; 
chat I had put him off from time to time; that he 
wanted the money ; that he had put it into a lawyer's 
hands; and if I did not pay him immediately, or 
find ſecurity, I muſt lie in gaol, and expect no mercy. 
« He may expect mercy, cries Adams, ftarting from 
- his chair, where he will find none. How can ſuch a 
wretch repeat the Lord's Prayer, where the word, 
which is tranſlated, I know not for what reaſon, zre/- 
_ paſſes, is in the original 43; And as ſurely as we 
do nor forgive others their debts when they are una- 
ble to pay them, ſo ſurely ſhall we ourſelves be un- 
forgiven, when we are in no condition of paying.“ 
He ceaſed, and the gentleman proceeded. While I 
was in this deplorable ſituation, a former acquaint- 
ance, to whom I had communicated my lottery- ticket, 
found me out, and, making me a viſit, with great de- 
hght in his countenance, ſhook me heartily by the 
hand, and wiſhed me joy of my good fortune : for, 
ſays he, your ticket is come. up a proe of 3000 l. 
Adams ſnapt his fingers at theſe words in an ecſtaſy - 
of joy; which, however, did not continue long: for 
the gentleman thus proceeded. Alas! Sir, this was 
only a trick of Fortune to fink me the deeper: for 1 
had diſpoſed of this lottery-ticket two days before to 
a relation, who refuſed ae, me a ſhilling without 
it, in order to procure myſelf bread. As ſoon as my 


friend was acquainted with my unfortunate ſale, he 
EO 8 began 
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began to revile me, and to remind me of all the ill 
conduct and miſcarriages of my life. He ſaid, I 
was one whom Fortune could not ſave, if ſhe would; 
that I was now ruined without any hopes of retrieval, 
nor muſt: expect any pity from my friends; that it 
would be extreme weakneſs to compaſſionate the miſ- 
fortunes of a man who ran headlong to his own de- 
ſtruction. He then painted to me, in as lively co- 
lours as he was able, the happineſs I thould have no- 
enjoyed, had I not fooliſhly diſpoſed of my ticket. 
I urged the plea of neceſſity: but he made no anſwer, 
to that, and began again to revile me, till I could bear 
it no longer, and deſired him to. finiſh, his viſit. I. 
ſoon exchanged the bailiff*s houſe for a priſan ; where, 
as I had not money ſufficient to procure me à ſepa- 
rate apartment, I was crouded in with a great num 
ber of miſerable wretches, in common with whom 1 
was deſtitute of every convenience of life, even that 
which all the brutes enjoy, wholeſome air. In theſe 
dreadful circumſtances I applied by letter to ſeveral 
of my old acquaintance, and ſuch to whom I had for- 
merly lent money without any great profpe& of its 
being returned, for their aſſiſtance, but in vain. An 
excule inſtead of a denial was the gentleſt anſwer IL. 
received. — Whilſt J languiſhed in a condition too hor- 
rible to be deſcribed, and which in a land of huma- 
nity, and what is much more, Chriſtiar.ity, ſeems a, 
ſtrange puniſhment for a little inadvertency and ins. 
diſcretion; whilſt. I was in this condition, a fellow. 
came into the priſon, and enquiring me out, deliver- 
ed me the following letter; „„ 
. 
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My father, to whom you ſold your ticket in the laſt 
lottery, . died the ſame day in which it came up a prize, 
as you have poſſibly heard, and left me ſole beine of 
all his fortune. I am ſo much touched with your pre- 
ſent cireumſtances, and the uneaſineſs you mult feel at 
having been driven to diſpoſe of what might have made, 
you happy, that I muſt Ihre your acceptance of the 
i m bores £1.49 am ate 3. 
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A And what do you think was incloſed ? 1 don't 
- Know, cried Adams: not lefs than a guinea, I 
Rope. —“ Sir; it was a bank-note for 2601,” — 
« 200 l. ſays Adams, in a rupture! No leſs, J aſ- 
ſure you, anfwered the gentleman; a ſum I was not 
half ſo-delighted with, as with the dear name of the 
generous gurl that ſent it me; and who-was not only 
the beſt, but the handſomeſt creature in the univerſe ; 
and for whom I had long had a paſfion, which I never 
durſt diſcloſe to her. I kiſſed her name a thouſaud 
1 times, my eyes overflowing with tenderneſs and gra- 
F- titude, I repeated But not todetain youwith theſe 
raptures, I immediately acquired my liberty, and, 
Having paid all my debts, departed," with upwards of 
fifty pounds in my pocket, to thank my kind deliverer. 
She happened to be then out of town, a circumſtance 
which, upon reflection, pleaſed me; for by that means 
FT had an opportunity to appear before her in a more 
decent dreſs. At her return to town within a day or 
two, I threw myſelf at her feet with the moſt ardent 
_ acknowledgments, which ſhe rejected with an unfeigh- : 
ed greatneſs of mind, and told me, I could not oblige 
: more than by never mentioning, or, if poſſible, 
thinking on a circumſtance whick muſt bring to my mind 
nan accident that might be grievous to me to think on. 
_ Ske proceeded thus: What I have done is in my own 
- .c&y6 2 trifle, and perhaps infinitely leſs than would 
| have become me to do. And if you think of engag- 
; „ bufinets, where a larger ſum may be fervice- 
le to yon, I ſhall not be over rigid, either as to the 
ſecurity or intereſt.“ I endeavoured to expreſs all the 
atitude in my power to this profuſion of goodneſs, 
tho? zerhaps it was my enemy, and began to afflict my 
| mitt with more 1 8 than all the miſeries I had 
underwent; (it affected me with feverer reflections than 
- poverty, diftrefs, and priſons united, had been able 
AF 9 if feel: for, Sir, theſe acts and profeſſions 
oPKkindnefs,' which were ſufficient to have raiſed in a 
| gbd heart the moſt violent paſſion of friendſhip to one 
of the ſame, or to age and uglineſs in a different ſex, 
came to me from a qman, a young and beautiful wo- 
man, one whofe perfections I had long known; _nd > 
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for whom I had long conceived a violent paſſion, tho” 
with a deſpair, which made me. endeavour rather to 
curb. and conceal, than to nouriſh or acquaint her with: 
it. In ſhort, they eame upon me united with beauty, 
ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs, ſuch bewitching- ſmiles—Q» 
Mr. Adams, in that moment I loſt myſelf, and for- 
getting our different ſituations, nor conſidering what 
return I was making to her goodneſs, by deſiring her, 
who had given me ſo much, to beſtow her all, I laid 
gently hold on her hand, and, conveying it to my lips, L 
preſt it with inconceivable ardour; then, lifting up 

my ſwimming eyes, I {aw her face and neck 1 
with one bluſh; ſhe offered to withdraw her hand, yet 
not ſo as to deliver it from mine, tho' I held it witk 
the gentleſt force. We both ſtood trembling, her 
eyes caſt on the ground, and mine ſtedfaſtly fixed on her 
Good G—, what was then the condition of my ſoul 
burning with love, deſire, admiration, gratitude, and 
every tender paſſion, all bent on one charming object. 
Paſſion at laſt got the better of both reafon and reſpect, 
and ſoftly letting go her hand, Ioffered madly to claſp her 

in my arms; when a little recovering herſelf, ſheſtart- 
ed from me, aſking me, with ſome ſhew of anger, If 

ſhe had any reaſon to expect this treatment from me. 

I then fell proſtrate before her, and told her, if I 
had offended, my life was abſolutely in her power, 
which I would in any manner. loſe for her ſake. Nay, 

madam, faid I, you ſhall not be ſo ready to puniſh 

me, as I to ſuffer. I own my guilt. I deteſt the re- 
flection that I would have ſacrificed your happineſs to 
mine. Believe me, I ſincerely repent my ingratitude ; 
yet, believe me too, it was my paſſion, my unbound- 
ed paſſion for you, which hurried me ſo far; I have 
loved you long and tenderly; and the goodneſs you have 
ſhewn me, hath innocently weighed down a wretch 
undone before. Acquit me of all mean, mercenary 
views; and before I take my leave of you for ever, 
which I am reſolved inſtantly to do, believe me, that 
Fortune could have raiſed me to no height to which I 
could not have. gladly lifted you. O curſt be for- 
tune,” ——<©<* Do not, ſays ſhe; interrupting: me with 
the ſweeteſt voice, do not curſe: Fortune, * 4 : 
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hath made me happy; and, if ſhe hath put your hap- 
pineſs in my power, I have told you, you ſhall ak 
nothing in reaſon which I will refuſe.” Madam, 
ſaid I, you miſtake me, if you imagine, as you ſeem, 
my happineſs is in the power of Fortune now. Vou 
have obliged me too much already; if I have any wiſh, 
it is for ſome bleſt accident, by which I may contri- 
bute with my life to the leaſt augmentation of your fe- 
lieity. As for myſelf, the only happineſs I can ever 
have, will be hearing of yours; and if Fortune will 
make that complete; I will forgive her all her wrongs 
to me. You may indeed, anſwered ſhe ſmiling, 
for your own happineſs muſt be included in mine. 
F have long known your worth; nay, I muſt con- 
feſs, ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, I have long diſcovered. that 
fion for me you profeſs, notwithitanding thoſe en · 
deavours which I am convinced were unaffected, to 
conceal it; and if all I can give with reaſon will not 
ſuffice, — take reaſon away, —— and now I believe 
u cannot aſk me what I will deny.” —— She uttered 
theſe words with a ſweetneſs not to be imagined. I 
immediately ſtarted ; my blood, which lay freezing at 
my heart, ruſhed tumultuouſſy through every vein. I 
ſtood for a moment filent ; then, flying to her, I caught 
her in my arms, no longer reſiſting, —and ſoftly told 
her, ſhe muſt give me then herſelf. O Sir. 
Can I deſcribe her look ? She remained- filent, and 
almoſt motionleſs, ſeveral minutes. At laft, recover- 
ing herſelf a little, ſhe inſiſted on my leaving her, and 
in ſuch a manner, that I inſtantly obeyed: you may 
imagine, however, I ſoon ſaw her again. - But I aſk 
on, I fear I have detained you too long in relat- 
ing the particulars of the former interview. ** So far 
otherwiſe, ſaid Adams, licking his lips, that I could 
- willingly hear it over again.“ Well, Sir, continued 
the gentleman, to be as conciſe as poſſible, within a 
week ſhe conſented to make me the happieſt of man- 
kind. We were married ſhortly after; and when 1 
came to examine the circumſtances of my wife's for- 
tune, (which I do aſſure you I was not preſently at 
leiſure enough to do) I found it amounted to about ſix 
thouſand pounds, moſt part of which lay Ss 


—_ 


for her father had been a wine-merchant, and ſhe+ 
ſeemed willing, if I liked it, that I ſhould carry on 
the ſame trade. I readily, and too inconſiderately, 
undertook it : for, not having been. bred up to the 2 
crets of the buſineſs, and endeavouring to deal with 
the utmoſt honeſty and uprightneſs, I ſoon found our 
fortune in a declining way, and 'my trade decreaſing 
by little and little: for my wines, which I never a- 
dulterated after their importation, and were ſold as 
neat as they came over, were univerſally deeried by 
the vintners, to whom I could not allow them quite 
as Cheap as thoſe who gained double the profit by a 

leſs price, I ſoon began to deſpair of improving our 


fortune by theſe means; nor was I at all eafy at the 


viſits and familiarity of many who had been my ac-- 
quaintance in my proſperity, but had denied and 
ſhunned me in my adverſity, and now very forwardly . 
renewed their acquaintance with me. In ſhort, I had 
ſufficiently ſeen, that the pleaſures of the world are 
chiefly folly, and the buſineſs of it moſtly knavery ; 
and both, nothing better than vanity: the men of 


leaſure tearing one another to pieces, from the emu- 


ation of ſpending money; and the men of buſineſs, 
from envy in getting it. My happineſs conſiſted en- 
tirely in my wife, whom I loved with an inexpreflible 
fondneſs, which was perfectly returned; and my proſ- 
| were no other than to provide for our ing 
amily ; for ſhe was now big of her ſecond child: 
therefore took an opportunity to aſk her opinion of 
entering into a retired life, which, after hearing 
my reaſons, and. perceiving my affection for it, ſhe 
readily embraced. We ſoon put our ſmall fortune, 
now reduced under three thouſand-' pounds, into 
money, with part of which we purchaſed this little 
place, whither we retired ſoon after her delivery, from 
a world full of buſtle, noiſe, hatred, envy, and in- 
gratitude, to eaſe, quiet and love. We have here 
lived almoſt twenty years, with little other converſa- 
tion than our own, moſt of the neighbourhood taking 
us for very ſtrange people; the ſquire of the pariſh re- 
1 me as a madman, and the parſon as a preſ- 
yterian; becauſe I will not hunt with the one, ner 
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drink with the other. Sir, ſays Adams, For- 
tune hath, I think, paid you all her debts in this ſweet 


retirement.“ Sir, replied the gentleman; I am thank - 
ful to the great author of all things for the bleſſings L 
here enjoy. I have the beſt of. wives, and three pret- 
ty children, for whom J have the true tenderneſs of a 
parent; but no bleſlings are pure in this world. With-- 
in three years of my arrival here I loſt my eldeſt ſon 


(here he ſighed bitterly) Sir, ſays Adams, we 
muſt ſubmit to Providence, and conſider death is com- 
mon to all.“ We muſt ſubmit, indeed, anſwered the 


gentleman ;- and if he had died, I could have borne 
the loſs with patience : but alas! Sir, he was ſtolen 
away from my door by ſome wicked travelling people 


whom they call Gipfies; nor could I ever with the 


moſt diligent ſearch recover him. Poor child ! he had 
the ſweeteſt look, the exact picture of his mother; at 


which ſome tears unwittingly dropt from his eyes, as did 
likewiſe from thoſe of Adams, who always ſympathiz- 


ed with his friends on thoſe occaſions. Thus, Sir, 
faid the gentleman, I have finiſhed my ſtory, in which, 
if I have been too particular, I aſk. your pardon,; 
and now, if you pleaſe, I will fetch you another bot- 
tle z which propoſal the parſon thankfully accepted. 


e N IPs e 
A Deſeiip ion of Mr. Wilſon's Way of living. The tragicak 
Adventure of the Dog, and other grave Matters. bo 


AME gentleman returned with the bottle; and 
; | Adams and he ſat ſome time filent, when the 
former ſtarted up and cried, * No, that won't do.“ 
The gentleman ' enquired into his meaning; he an- 
ſwered, he had been conſidering that it was poſſible 
the late famous king Theodore might have been that 
very ſon whom he had loſt; but added, that his age 
could not anſwer that imagination. However, ſays 
he, G— dipoles all things for the beſt, and very pro- 


bably he may be ſome great man, or duke, and may, 


one day or other, reviſit you in that capacity.” The 
gentleman anſwered, he ſhould know him among ten 


thouſand; for he had a mark on his left breaſt of a 


ſtrawberry, 
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ing for that fruſtt. 


That beautiful young lady, the Morning, nom roſe 
from her bed, and with a countenance blooming wik 
freſh youth and ſprightlineſs, like Miſs ——, with 


ſoft dews hanging on her pouting lips, began to take 


her early walk over the eaſtern hills; and preſentlyß 


after, that gallant perſon the Sun, ſtole ſoftly from his 
wife's chamber to pay his addreſſes to her; when the 


gentleman aſked his gueſt if he would walk forth and 


ſurvey his little garden, which he readily agreed to, 


and Joſeph at the ſume time awaking from a ſleep in 


which he had been two hours buried, went with them. 
No parterres, no fountains, no ſtatues, embelliſhed” 
this little garden. Its only ornament was a ſhort walle, 
| ſhaded on each fide by a filbert hedge, with a ſmall 
alcove at one end, whither in hot wearher the gentle> 
man and his wife uſed to retire,” and divert themſelves 
with their- children, who played in the walk before 
them: but tho“ vanity had no votary in this little 
ſpot, here was variety of fruit, and every thing uſe- 


I for the kitchen; Which was abundantly: ſufficient* 


to catch the admiration of Adams, who' told the gen - 
tleman he had certainly a good gardener. Sir, an- 
ſwered he, the gardener is now before you ; Whatever 
u ſee here, is the work ſolely of my'own hands. 
"Mt I am providing neceffaries for my table, I ike- 
wiſe procure myſelf an appetite for them. In fair 
ſeaſons; I feldom paſs leſs than fix hours of the twen= 
PEO in this place, where T am not idle; and by 
theſe means I have been able to preſerve my health 
ever ſince my arrival here without aflifftance from phy- 
c. Hither I generally repair at the dawn, and ex- 
erciſe myſelf, whilſt my wife dreſſes her children, aud 
prepares our breakfaſt; after which we are ſeldem 
aſunder during the reſidue of the day; for When the 
Weather will not permit them to accompany me here, 
J am -ufoally within with them; for I am neither 
aſhamed of converſing with my. wife, nor of playing 
with my children: to ſay the truth, I do not perceive 
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that inferiority of underſtanding which the levity of 
rakes, the dulneſs of men of buſineſs, or the auſterity 
of the learned would perſuade us of in women. As 
for my woman, I declare I have found none of my 
own ſex capable of making juſter obſervations on life, 
or of delivering them more agreeably; nor do I be- 


lieve any one poſſeſſed of a faithfuller or braver friend. 


And ſure as this, friendſhip is ſweetned with more de- 
licacy and tenderneſs, ſo it is confirmed by dearer 
pledges than can attend the cloſeſt male alliance; for 
what union can be ſo faſt, as our common intereſts in 
the fruits of our embraces ? Perhaps, Sir, you are not 


_ yourlel? a father; if you are not, be aſſured you can- 


not conceive the delight I have in my little ones. 
Would you not deſpiſe me, if you ſaw me ſtretched on 
the ground, and my children playing round me? I 
ſhould reverence the ſight, quoth Adams, I myſelf am 
now the father of ſix, and have been of eleven, and I. 
can ſay I never ſcourged a child of my own, unleſs as 
his ſchool-maſter, and then have felt every ſtroke on. 
my on poſteriors. And as to what you ſay, concern 
ing women, I have often lamented my own wife did. 


not underſtand Greek. The gentleman. ſmiled, and 
anſwered, he would not be apprehended to inſinuate 


that his own had an underſtanding above the care of 
her family; on the contrary, ſays he, my Harriet, I 
aſſure you, is a notable houſe-wife, and the houſe- 
keepers of few gentlemen, underſtand cookery or con- 
fectionery better; but theſe are arts which ſhe hath. 
no great occaſion for now: however, the wine you 
commended ſo much laſt night at ſupper, was of her 
own making, as is indeed all the liquor in my houſe, 


5 except my beer, which falls to my province, (And I. 


aſſure you it is as excellent, quoth Adams, as ever I taſt- 
ed.) We formerly kept a maid ſervant, but ſince my 


girls have been growing up, ſhe is unwilling to indul ge 


them in idleneſs; for as the fortunes I ſhall give them, 


will be very ſmall, we intend not to breed them above, 
the rank they are likely to fill hereafter, nor to teach; 


them to deſpiſe, or ruin a plain huſband, Indeed, I 


could wiſh a man of my on temper, and a retired 


life, might fall to their, lot: for I have * 
2 „ g that 
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that calm ſerene happineſs which is ſeated in content, 

is inconſiſtent with the hurry and buſtle of the world. 

He was proceeding thus, when the little things, be: 
ing juſt riſen, ran eagerly. towards. him, and aſked 

his bleſſing: they were ſhy to the ſtrangers; but the 
_ eldeſt acquainted her father, that her mother and the 
young gentlewoman were up, and that breakfaſt was 
ready. They all went in, where the gentleman was 
ſurpriſed at the beauty of Fanny, who had now re- 
covered herſelf from her fatigue, and was entirely 
clean dreſt; for the rogues who had taken away her 
purſe, had left her her bundle. But if he was ſo 
much amazed at the beauty of this young creature, 
his gueſts were no leſs charmed at the tenderneſs 
which appeared in the behaviour of the huſband and 
wife to each other, and to their children, and at the 
dutiful and affectionate behaviour of theſe to their pa- 
rents. - Theſe inſtances pleaſed the ' well diſpoſed 
mind of Adams equally with the readineſs which they 
expreſt to oblige their gueſts, and their forwardneſs to 
offer them the beſt of every thing in their houſe; and 
what delighted him ſtill more, was an inſtance or two 
of their charity: for whilſt they were at breakfaſt, the 
good woman was called for to aſſiſt her ſick neighbour, 
which ſhe did with ſome cordials made for the public 
uſe; and the good man went into his garden at the 
ſame time, to ſupply another with ſomething which 
he wanted thence; for they had nothing which thoſe _ 
who wanted it were not welcome to. Theſe good peo- 
ple were in the utmoſt cheerfulneſs, when they heard 
the report of a gun; and immediately afterwards a 
little dog, the favourite of the eldeſt daughter, came 
limping in all bloody, and laid himſelf at his miſ- 
treſs's feet: the poor girl, who was about eleven 
years old, ' burſt into tears at the ſight ; and preſently 
one of the neighbours came in *and informed them, _ 
that the young ſquire, the ſon of the lord of the ma- 
nor, had ſhot him as he paſſed by, ſwearing at the 
ſame time he would proſecute the maſter of him for 
keeping a ſpaniel ; for that he had given notice he 
would not ſuffer one in the pariſh,  'The.dog, whom 
his miſtreſs had taken into her lap, died in à fed mi- 
PL, 2 nutes, 
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nutes; licking her hand. She expreſt great agony at 


her loſs; and the other children began to cry for their 
fiſter's misfortune, nor could Fanny herſelf refrain. 


Whilſt the father and mother'attempted to comfort 


her, Adams grafped his crabſtick and would have ſal- 


lied out after the ſquire, had not Joſeph with-held 


him. He could not however bridle his tongue —he 


onounced the word raſcal with great emphaſis; ſaid 
& deſerved to be hanged more than a highwayman, 


aud wiſhed be had the ſeourging: him. The mother 


took her child lamenting, and carrying the dead fa- 
vourite in her arms out of the room, when the gentle- 
man faid, this was the fecond time this ſquire had-en- 
deavoured to kill the little wretch, and had wounded 
him fmartly once before, adding, he could have no 
motiye but :11-nature ; for the little thing, which was 


not near as big as one's fiſt, had never been twenty 


yards from the houſe in the fix years his daughter had 
had it, He ſaid he had done nothing to deſerve this 
uſage: but his father had too great a fortune to con- 
tend with. That he was as abſolate as any tyrant in 
the univerſe, and had killed all the dogs, and ta- 
ken away all the guns in the neighbourhood, and not 
only that, but he trampled down hedges, and rode 
over corn and gardens, with no more regard than if 
they were the highway. © I wiſh I could catch him 
in my garden, ſaid Adams; tho? I would rather for- 
give him riding through my houſe than ſuch an ill- na- 


o 


The cheerfulneſs of their converſation being inter- 
rupted by this accident, in which the gueſts could be 
of no ſervice to their kind entertainer, and as the mo- 


ther was taken up in adminiſtring conſolation to the 


poor girl, whoſe diſpoſition was too good haſtily to for- 
get the ſudden loſs of her little fauourite, which had 
been fondling with her a few minutes before; and as 

oſeph and Fanny were impatient to get home and 
begin thoſe. previous ceremonies to their happineſs, 
which Adams had inſiſted on, they now offered to take 
their leave. The gentleman importuned them much 
to ſtay dinner: but when he found their eagerneſs to. 


depart, he ſummoned his wife, and accordingly hav- 


Weng 


\ 


ving performedall the uſualceremonies of bows and curt= 
ſies, more pleaſant to be ſeen than to be related, they took 
their leave, the gentleman and his wife heartily wiſn- 

ing them a good journey, and they as heartily thank - 
ing them for their kind entertainment. They then. 
departed, Adams declaring, that this was the manner 
in which the people had lived in the go den age. 
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A Diſputation on Schools, held on the Road-between Mr. Abra- 
2 _ 1 and Joſeph; and a Diſcovery not unwelcome to 
them both. | | _ „ 


UR travellers having well refreſhed themſelves 
at the gentleman's houſe, Joſeph and Fannx 
with fleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams with ale and 
tobacco, renewed their journey with great alacrity ; 
and, purſuing the road into which they were directed, 
travelled many miles before they met with any adven - 
ture. worth relating. In this interval, we ſhall pre- 
ſent our readers with a very curious diſcourſe, as we 
apprehend it, concerning publick ſchools, which paſſ- 
* between Mr. Joſeph Andrews and Mr. Abraham 
Adams. 3 * Trp es oe Te 
They had not gone far, before Adams calling to 
Joſeph, aſked him if he had attended to the gentle- 
man's ſtory ? he anſwered, ** to all the former part. 
« And don't you think, ſays he, he was a very 
unhappy man in this youth?“ “A very unhappy man 
indeed, anſwered the other. 2 cries Adams, 
ſcrewing up his mouth, I have found it; I have diſ- 
covered the cauſe of all the misfortunes which befel 
him. A public ſchool, Joſeph, was the cauſe of all 
the calamities which he afterwards ſuffered. Public 
ſchools are the nurſeries of all vice and immorality. 
All the wicked fellows whom I remember at the uni- 
verſity were bred at them. Ah Lord! I can remember 
as well as if it was but yeſterday, a knot of them; they 
call them King's Scholars, I forget why,—very wick- 
ed fellows ! Joſeph, you may thank the Lord you were 
not bred at a public ſchool, you would never have 
preſerved your virtue as you have. The firſt care I al- 


- 
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ways take, is of a boy's morals ; I had rather he ſhould 
be a blockhead than an atheiſt or a preſbyterian. 
What is all the learning in the world compared to his 
immortal ſoul ? What ſhall a man take in exchange 

for his ſoul! but the maſters of great ſchools trouble 
themſelves about no ſuch thing. I have known a lad 

of eighteen at the univerſity, who hath not been able 

to ſay his catechiſm : but for my own part, I always 

ſcourged a lad ſooner for miſſing that than any other 

leſſon. Believe me, child, all that gentleman's mis- 

fortunes aroſe from his being educated at a public 

_ ſchool.” 55 | 8 

It doth not become me, anſwered Joſeph, to 
diſpute any thing, Sir, with you, eſpecially a matter 
of this kind; for to be ſure you muſt be allowed by 
all the world to be the beſt teacher of a ſchool in all 
our county.“ Yes, that, ſays Adams, I be- 
lieve, is granted me; that I may without much vani- 
ty pretend to—nay, I believe I may go to the next 
county too but g/or iari non eff meum?'—** However, Sir, 
as you are pleaſed to bid me ſpeak,” ſays Joſeph, 
«© you know, my late maſter, Sir Thomas Booby, 
was bredat a public ſchool, and he was the fineſt gen- 
tleman in all the neighbourhood. And I have often 
heard him ſay, if he had a hundred boys he would 
breed them all at the ſame place. It was his opinion, 
and I have often heard him deliver it, that a boy taken 
from a public ſchool, and carried into the world, will 
learn more in one year there, than one of a private 
education will in five. He uſed to ſay, the ſchool 
itſelf initiated him a great way, (I remember that was 
his very expreſſion) for great ſchools are little ſocie- 
ties, where a boy of any obſervation may ſce in epi- 
tome what he will afterwards find in the world at 
large. © 'Hinc tilæ lachryme ; for that very reaſon, 
quoth Adams, I prefer a private ſchool, where boys 
may be kept in innocence and ignorance; for, according 
to that fine paſſage in the play of Cato, the only Eng- 
liſh tragedy I ever read, Be os 3 


be, of the world muſ make men willains, 
ay Juba ever lis in ignorance, - 0 „ 
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* Who would not rather preſerve the purity of his 
child, than wiſh. him to attain the whole circle of arts 
and ſciences; which, by the bye, he may learn in the 
claſſes of a private ſchool? For I would not be vain, 

but I eſteem myſelf to be ſecond to none, gulli ſecun- 
dum, in teaching theſe things; ſo that a lad may have 
as much learning in a private as in a public education.. 

«« And with ſubmiſſion, anſwered Joſeph, he may get 
as much vice, witneſs ſeveral country gentlemen, who 
were educated within five miles of their on houſes, 
and areas wicked as if they had known the world from 
their infancy. I remember when I was in the ſtable, 
if a young horſe was vicious in his nature, no correc- 
tion would make him otherwiſe ; I take it to be equal - 
ly the ſame among men: if a boy be of a miſchievous, 
wicked inclination, no ſchool, tho* ever fo private, 
will ever make him good; on the - contrary, if he be 
of a righteous 'temper, you may truſt him to London, 
or wherever elſe you pleaſe, he will be in no danger 
of being corrupted. Beſides, I have often heard my 
maſter ſay, that the diſcipline practiſed in public 
ſchools was much better than that in private.” —-** You 
talk like a jackanapes, ſays Adams, and ſo did 
your malter; Diſcipline indeed! becauſe one man 
ſicourges twenty or thirty boys more in a morning than 
another, is he therefore a better diſciplinarian !? I do 
preſume to confer in this point with all who have 
taught from Chiron's time to this day; and, if I was 
maſter of fix boys only, I would preſerve as good diſ- 
cipline amongſt them as the maſter of the greateſt 
ſchool in the world. I ſay nothing, young man; re- 
member, I ſay nothing; but if Sir Thomas himſelf 
had been educated nearer home, and under the tuiti- 
on of ſomebody, remember I name nobody, it might 
have been better for him — but his father muſt inſti- 
tute him in the knowledge of the world. Neme mor- 
ralium omni bus horis fu pit.“ Joſeph, ſeeing him run on 
in this manner, aſked pardon many times, aſſurin 
him he had no intention to offend. I believe you 
had not, child, ſaid he, and I am not angry with _ 
you: but for maintaining good diſcipline ina ichool; 
tor this“ And then he ran on as before, named yoo 
Mtg | CET the 
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the maſters who are recorded in old books, and pre- 
ferred himſelf to them all. Indeed, if this good man 
had an enthuſiaſm, or what the vulgar call a blind- 
ſide, it was this: he thought a ſchoolmaſter the great - 
eſt character in the world, and himſelf the greateſt of 
all ſchoolmaſters, neither of which points he would 
2 given up to Alexander the Great at the head of 
* army. 3 n N ENTS 13 3+ V4 * 
Adams continued his ſubject till they came to one 
of the beautifulleſt ſpots of ground in the univerſe. It 
was a kind of natural amphitheatre, formed by the 
winding of a ſmall rivulet, which was. planted with 
thick woods, and the trees roſe gradually above each 
other by the natural aſcent of the ground they ſtood 
on; which. aſcent as they hid with their boughs, they 
ſeemed to have been diſpoſed by the deſign of the moſt 
_ Fkilful planter. The foil was ſpread:with a verdure 
Which no paint could imitate ; and the whole place 
might have; raiſed romantic ideas in elder minds than 
5 ow of Joſeph and Fanny, without the affiftance of 
love. JJV ĩ˙ —Äe . 
to Adams that they ſhould reſt a while in this delightful 
place, and refreſh themſelves with ſome proviſions 
which the good-nature of Mrs. Wilſon had provided 
them with. Adams made no objection to the propo- 
ſal; ſo down they ſat, and pulling out a cold fowl, 
and a bottle of wine, they made a repaſt with a cheer- 
frulneſs which might have attracted the envy of more 
ſplendid tables. T-ſhould not omit, that they found 
among their proviſion a little paper, containing a piece 
of gold, which Adams imagining had been put there 
by miſtake, would have returned back, to reſtore it; 


but he was at laſt convinced by Joſeph, that Mr. Wil- 


ſon had taken this handſome way of furniſhing them 
with a ſupply for their journey, on his having related 
the diſtreſs which they had been in, when they were 
relieved by the generoſity of the pedlar. Adams faid, 
he was glad to ſee ſuch an inſtance of goodneſs, not 
ſo much for the conveniency which it brought them, 
as ſor the ſake of the doer, whoſe reward would be 
great in heaven. He likewiſe comforted himſelf with 

87: >: He | a re- 
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æ reflection, that he ſhould ſhortly have an 1 
ty of returning it him; for the gentleman was witk⸗ 
in a week to make a journey into Somerſetſhire, to 
paſs through Adams's'pariſh, and had faithfully pro- 
miſed to call on him: a circumſtance which we thought 
too immaterial to mention before; but which thoſe 
who have as great an affection for that gentlemen as 
ourſelves, will rejoice at, as it may give them hopes 
of ſeeing him again. Then Joſeph made +a ſpeech 
on charity, which the reader, if he is ſo —— 5 
may ſee in the next chapter; for we ſcorn to 4 
him into any ſuch ne eee r * "giving kim 
vn! Lett 4 


NT Joſeph: 128 with the huh FER 
ture, ant, Parſon Adam's aa eke * a. 


N Have n ſaid-Joleph; ker 
: ſo'few inſtances” of charity among mankind; for 
agh the goodneſscof a man's heart did not ineline 
kim to relieve the diſtreſſes of his fellow - ereatures, 
methinłs the defire of honour ſhould move him to ĩt. 
What inſpirer a man to build fine houſes, to purchaſe 
fne furniture, pictures, clothes, and other thin ing at at * 
great expence, but an ambition to be reſpected more 
8 Now, 'would not one great A of 4 
ity, one inſtahce of redeeming a poor family from 
all the miſeries of poverty, reſtoring an unfortunate: - 
tradeſman by: a ſum of money: 1 of procu - 
ring à livelihood by his induſtry, di r un- 
done debtor: from: bis debts or ajail, or any ſuch like 
example of goodneſs, create a man more honour and 
reſpect than he could acquire by the fineſt houſe, für- 
niture; pictures or clothes, that were ever beheld - 
For not only the object himſelf, vrho was thus relieved, 
bat all wie heard the name of ſuch a perſon, muſt, 1 
imagine, reverence him inſinitely more than the poſe 
ſeſſor of all thoſe other things: hich when we ſo ad- 
mireʒ we rather: praiſe the builder, the workman; the 
painter, the lace- maker, the taylor, and the reſt, by 


whole ingenuity they are Ws art than the ron 
Vox. II. 58 ? * Who 
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ee, by his money makes them his oõ-w-n. For my ow 
art, when I have waited behind my lady in a room 
ng with fine pictures, while I have been looking at 
* I have never once thought of their owner, nor 
bath any one elſe, as I ever obſerved; for when it 
hath been aſked whoſe picture that was, it was never 
once anſwered, the maſter's of the houſe; but Ammy- 
conni, Paul Varniſm, Hannibal Scratchi, or Hogarthi, 
Which I ſuppoſe were the names of the painters: but, 
if it was alked, who redeemed ſuch a one out of pri- 
fon ?> who lent ſuch a ruined tradeſman money to ſet 
up; who clothed that fam a poor ſmall children ? 
it is very plain what muſt be the anſwer. And be- 
ſides, theſe great folks are miſtaken, if they 
gen they get any hohopr at all by theſe means; 
for I do not remember I ever was with my lady at any 
houſe where the commended the houſe or furnitube; 
but I have heard. her at her return home make — 
and jeer at whatever ſhe had before commended: an 
I 1 — been told by other gentlemen i in livery, that i 
is the ſame in their families: but I defy the waiſt 
man in the world to turn a true good action into 0 
cule. I defy him to do it. He who ſhould endeavour 
it, would be laughed at himſelf, inſtead of making 
1 others laugh. Nobody ſcarce doth” any good, yet 
they all agree in praiſing thoſe who do. Indeed it is 
ſtrange that all men ſhould, conſent in commending : 
goodneſs, and no man endeavour to deſerve that com- 
mendation; whilſt, en the contrary, all rail at wick. 
edneſs, and all are as eager to be what they abuſe. 
This I know not the reaſon of; but it is as plain as 
daylight to thoſe who converſe in the world, as I have 
done theſe three years. Are all the great folks 
wicked then ?” ſays Fanny. To be ſure there are 
ſome exceptions, anſwered Joſeph. Some gentlemen 
of our cloth report charitable actions done by their 
lords and maſters; and I have heard ſquire Pope, the 
great poet, at my lady's table, tell ſtories of a man 
that lived ata place called Roſs, and another at the Bath, 
one Al— Al I forget his name, but it is in the n . 
of Verſes. This 0 entleman hath built _ a ſtately - 


"nn — — likes very wel bed his 
charity 
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f charity is ſeen farther than his houſe, tho” it ſtands on 


a hill, ay, and brings him more honour too. It was 
his charity that put him in the book, where the ſquire 
ſays he puts all thoſe who deſerve it; and to be ſure, 


as he lives among all the great people, if there were 
any ſuch, he would know them. — This was all of Mr. 


| Joſeph Andrews's ſpeech which I could get him to 


recollect, which I have delivered as near as was poſ- 


ſible in his own words, with a very ſmall embelliſh-. 
ment. But I believe the reader hath not been a little © 


ſurprized at the long ſilence of parſon Adams, eſpeci- 


ally as ſo many occaſions offered themſelves to exert 


his curioſity and obſervation. The truth is, he was 
beginning of the 


faſt aſleep, and had ſo been from the 
preceding narrative: and indeed if the reader con- 


ſiders that ſo many hours had paſt ſince he had cloſed 
his eyes, he will not wonder at his repoſe, tho“ even 
Fenley himſelf, or as great an orator (if any ſuch be) 


had been in his rofrum or tub before him. 


Joſeph, who, whilſt he was ſpeaking, had continu- - 
ed in one attitude, with his head reclining on one 
ſide, and his eyes caſt on the ground, no ſooner per- 
ceived, on looking up, the poſition of Adams, Who 
was ſtretched on his back, and ſnored louder than the 
uſual braying of the animal with long ears, than he 
turned towards Fanny, and, taking her by the hand, 
began a dalliance, which, tho? conſiſtent with the 
pureſt innocence and decency, neither he would have 
attempted; nor ſhe permitted before any witneſs.— * 
Whilit they amuſed themſelves in this harmleſs and de- 
lightful' manner, they heard a pack of hounds ap- 
proaching in full cry towards them, and preſently af- 
terwards ſaw a hare pop forth from the wood, and, 
crofling the water, land within a few yards of them 
in the meadows. The hare was no ſooner on ſhore, © 
than it ſeated itſelf on its hinder legs, and liſtened to 
the ſound of the purſuers. F anny was wonderfully 
pleaſed with the little wretch, and eagerly longed to 

have it in her arms, that ſhe might preferve it from 
the dangers which ſeemed to threaten it: hüt the ra- 
tional part of the creation do not always aptly diſti n- 

Role friends from their foes ; what wonder then 
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if this filly creature, the moment it beheld her, fled 
| from the friend, who would have protected it, and,” 
traverſing the meadows again, paſt the little rivulet 
on the oppoſite ſide. It was however ſo ſpent and 
eak, that it fell down twice or thrice in its way. 
This affected the tender heart of Fanny, who ex- 
claimed, with tears in her eyes, againſt the barbarity 
of s poor innocent defenceleſs animal out of 
its life, and putting it to the extremeſt torture for diver- 
ſion. She bad not much time to make reflections of 
this kind; for on a ſudden the hounds ruſhed through 
the wood, which reſounded- with their throats, and the 
throats of their rerinue who attended on them on horſe- 
back, The dogs now paſt the rivulet, and purſued 
the footſteps of the hare ; five horſemen attempted to 
leap over, tt-ree of whom ſucceeded, and two were in 
the attempt thrown from their ſaddles into the water; 
their companions, and their own horſes too, proceed- 
ed after their ſport, and left their friends and riders 
to invoke the aſſiſtance of fortune, or to employ the 
| more active means of ſtrength and agility for their 
= _ deliverance, Joſeph however was not ſo unconcerned . 
on this occaſion ; he left Fanny for a moment to her- 
ſelf, and ran to the gentlemen, who were immedi- 
ately on their legs, ſhaking their ears, and eaſily with 
the help of his hand attained: the bank; (for the 
rivulet was not at all deep) and without ſtaying to 
thank their kind affiſter, ran dripping acroſs the 
1 meadow, calling to their brother ſportſmen to ſtop 
Sy their horſes : but they heard them not. „5 
43 The hounds were now very little behind their poor 
reeling ſtaggering Preys which, fainting almoſt at 
_ every, ſtep, crawled through the wood, and had almoſt 
got round to the place where Fanny ſtood, when it 
was overtaken by its enemies; and, being driven out 
of the covert, was caught, and inftantly tore to pieces 
before Fanny's face, who was unable to aſſiſt it with 
| any aid more powerful than pity ; nor could ſhe pre- 
vail on Joſeph, who had been himſelf a ſportſman in 
his youth, to attempt any thing contrary to the laws 
of hunting, in favour of the hare, which he ſaid was 
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The hare was caught within a yard or two of Adams, 
who lay aſleep at ſome diſtance from the lovers; and 
the hounds in devouring it, and pulling it backwards 
and forwards, had drawn it ſo cloſe to him, that ſume | 
of them (by miſtake perhaps for the hare's ſkin) laid 
hold of the- ſkirts of his caſſock; others at the fame. 
time applying their teeth to his wig, which he had 
with a handkerchief faſtened to his head, began to 
all him about; and had not the motion of his body. 
bad more effect on him than ſeemed to be wrought by 
the noiſe, they muſt certainly have taſted his fleſh, 
which delicious flavour might have been fatal to him: 
but being rouſed by theſe tuggings, he inſtantly a- 
waked, and withajerkdelivering his head from his wig, 
he with moſt admirable dexterity recovered his legs, 
which now ſeemed the only members he could entruſt 
his ſafety to. Having therefore eſcaped likewiſe from 
at leaſt a third part of his caſſock, which he willing- 
ly left as his exuviæ or ſpoils, to the enemy, he fled 
with the atmoſt ſpeed he could ſummon to his aſſiſtance. 
Nor let this be any detraction from the bravery of his 
character; let the number of the enemies, and the 
ſurprize in which he was taken, be conſidered; and 
if there be any modern ſo outrageouſly brave, that 
he cannot admit of flight in any circumſtance what- 
ever, I ſay, (but I whiſper that ſoftly, and I folemn- 
ly declare, without any intention of giving offence tod 
any brave man in the nation) I ſay, or rather I whais 4 
per, that he is an ignorant fellow, and hath never 
read Homer, nor Virgil, nor knows he any thing = 7 
Hector or Turnus; nay, he is unacquainted win 
the hiſtory of ſome great men living, who, tho? as 
brave as hons, ay, as tigers, have run away, the lor 
knows how far, and the Lord knows why, to the ſur- 
prize of their friends, and the entertainment of their 
enemies. But if perſons of ſuch heroic diſpoſition are 
a little offended at the behaviour of Adams, we affure 
them they ſhall be as much pleaſed with what we ſhall 
immediately relate of Joſeph Andrews. The maſter 
of the pack was juſt arrived, or, as the ſportſmen call 
it, come in, when Adams ſet out, as we have before 
mentioned. This gentleman, was generally faid to be 
4 7 ˙ððwù "en 
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a great lover of humour; but not to mince the mat- 
ter, eſpecially as we are upon this ſubje&, he was a 
great hunter of men: indeed he had hitherto. followed 
the ſport only with dogs of his own ſpecies ; for he 
kept two or three couple of barking curs for that uſe 
only. However, as he thought he had now found a 
man nimble enough, he was willing to indulge himſelf 
with other ſport, and accordingly crying out, /fole away, 
encouraged the hounds to purſue Mr. Adams, ſwear- 

' Ing it was the largeſt jack-hare he ever ſaw; at the 
ſame time hallooing and hooping as if a conquered foe | 
was flying before him ; in which he was imitated by 

theſe two or three couple of human, or rather two- + 
1egged curs on horſeback which we have mention be- 
ore. i = » + . ; * : . 
4 <0 Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muſe, or 
c by what other name ſoever thou chuſeſt to be called, 
| who prefideſt over biography, and haſt inſpired all the 
writers of lives in theſe our times: thou who didſt 
infuſe ſuch wonderful humour into the pen of immortal 
Gulliver; who haſt carefully guided the judgment, 
whilft thou haſt exalted the nervous manly ſtyle of thy 
Malle: thou who hadſt no hand in that dedication 
and preface, or the tranſlations which thou wouldſt 
willingly have ſtruck out of the life of Cicero: laſtly, 
thou who without the affiſtance of the leaſt ſpice of 
literature, and even againſt his inclination, haſt, in 
ſome pages of his book, forced Colley Cibber to write 
Engliſh, do thou aſſiſt me in what I find myſelf une- 
qual to. Do thou introduce on the plain, the young, 
the gay, the brave Jofeph Andrews, whilſt men ſhall 
view him with admiration and envy ; tender virgins 
with love and anxious concern for his ſafety. Ei 
No ſooner did Joſeph Andrews perceive the dif- 
treſs of his friend, when firſt the quick-ſenting dogs 
attacked him, than he graſped his cudgel in his right- 
hand, a cudgel which his father had of his grand- 
father, to whom a mighty ſtrong man of Kent had 
ven it for a preſent in that day, when he broke three 
eads on the ſtage. It was a cudgel of mighty 
ſtrength and wonderful art, made by one of Mr. 
Deard's beſt workmen, whom no other artificer 1 | 
. i „„ Dog equal; 
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equal; and who hath made all thoſe ſticks. which the 


beaus have lately walked with about the park in a 


morning: but this was far his maſter piece; on its 
head was engraved a noſe and chin, which might 
have been miſtaken for a pair of nut-crackers. The 
learned haye imagined it deſigned to repreſent the 


Gorgon : but it was in fact copied from the face of a 


certan long Engliſh baronet of infinite wit, humour, 
and gravity; He did intend to have engraved here 
many hiſtories: as the firſt night of Captain B ——'s 
play, where you would have ſeen criticks in embroi- 
dery tranſplanted from the boxes to the pit, whoſe an- 
cient inhabitants were exalted to the galleries, where 
they played on catcalls. He did intend to have paint- 


ed an auction room, where Mr. Cock would have ap- 


- peared aloft in his pulpit, trumpeting forth the praiſes 
of a china baſon; and with aſtoniſhment 3 : 
that nobody bids more for that fine, that ſuperb—he did 


intend. to have. engraved many other things, but was 


forced to leave out all for want of room. 
No ſooner had Joſeph. graſped his cudgel in his 

hands, than lightnin Tad from his eyes; and the 
heroic youth, ſwift of foot, ran with the utmoſt ſpeed _ - 
to his friend's aſſiſtance. He overtook him juſt as 
Rockwood had laid. hold of the ſkirt of his caſſock, 


which being torn, hung to the ground. Reader, we 


would make a ſimile on this accaſion, but for two 
reaſons: the firſt is, it would interrupt the deſcrip- 
tion, which ſhould be rapid in this part; but that 
doth not weigh much, many precidents occuring for 


ſuch an interruption : the ſecond, and much* the 


greater reaſon is, that we could find no ſimile adequate 
to our purpoſe : for indeed, what inſtance could we 
bring to ſet before our reader's eyes 'at once the idea 
of friendſhip, courage, youth, beauty, ſtrength, and 


ſwiftneſs; all which blazed in the perſon of Joſeph 


Andrews. Let thoſe therefore that deſcribe lions and 
tigers; and heroes fiercer than both, raiſe their poems 
or plays with the ſimile of Joſeph Andrews, who is 
himſelf above the reach of any ſimille. 
Now Rockwood had laid faſt hold on the parſon's _ 
ſkirts, and ſtopt his flight; Which Joſeph no ſooner 

) TG. per- 
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perceived, than he levelled his cudgel at his head, and 
laid him ſprawling. Jowler and Ringwood then fell 
on his great-coat, and had undoubtedly brought him 
to the ground, had not Joſeph, collecting all his force, 
| cf Jowler ſuch a rap on the back, that quitting 
is hold he ran howling over the plain: a harder fate 
remained for thee, O Ringwood! Ringwood the beſt 
hound that ever purſued a hare, who never threw his 
tongue but where the ſcent was undoubtedly true; 
good at trailing; and ſure in @ highway, no babler, 
no oer. runner, reſpected by the whole pack: for, 
whenever he opened, they knew the game was at hand. 
He fell by the ſtroke of Joſeph. Thunder, and Puln- 
der, and Wonder, and Blunder, were the next victims 
of his wrath, and meaſured their lengths on the 
| ues Then Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr. John 
Temple had bred up in his houſe, and fed at his own 
table, and lately fent the ſquire fifty miles for a pre- 
ſent, ran fiercely at Joſeph, and bit him by the leg ; 
no dog was exer fiercer than ſhe, being deſcended 
_ from an Amazonian breed, and had worried bulls in 
ber own country, but now waged an unequal fight; 
and had ſhared the fate of thoſe we have mentioned 
before, had not Diana (the reader may velieve it or 
not as he pleaſes) in that inftant interpoſed, and in 
the ſhape of the huntſman ſnatched her favourite up 
Sas aft £55 0 +; | 
The parſon now faced about, and with his erab- 
ſtick felled many to the earth, and ſcattered others, 
till he was attacked by Cæſar, and pulled to the ground. 
Then Joſeph flew to his reſcue, and with ſuch might 
fell on the victor, that, O eternal blot to his name 
© ©ſar ran yelping away. : S | 
The battle now raged wita the moſt dreadfu] vio- 
lence, when lo the huntſman, a man of years and dig- | 
nity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds: from the 
fight; telling them in a language they underſtood, 
| that it was in vain to contend longer, for that Fate 
dad decreed the victory to their enemies. * 
= Thus far the muſe hath with her ufual dignity re- 
=_— - _ kated this prodigious battle, a battle we ap 
= never equalled by any poet, romance or life - * 
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whatever, and having brought it to x concluſion ſhe 
ceaſed ; we ſhall therefore proceed in our ordinary 
ſtyle with the continuation of this hiſtory. The fquire 
and his compantens, whom the figure of Adams, and 
the gallantry of Jöſeph, had at firſt throwtr into a w- 
olent fit of laughter, and who had hitherto beheld the 
engagement with more delight than any chace, ſfroot- 
ing match, race, cock-fighting, bull or bear-bating 
had ever given them, began now to apprehend” the 
danger of their hounds, many of which lay fprawling 
in the fields. The ſquire therefore having firſt call- 
ed his friends about him, as guards for ſatety of his 
perſon, rode manfully up to the combatants, and ſum- 
moning all the terror he was maſter of into his coun- 
tenance, demanded with an authoritative voice of 
Joſeph, what he meant by aſſaulting his dogs in that 
manner. Joſeph anſwered with great intrepidity, 
that they had firſt fallen on his friend; and if they, 
had belonged to the greateſt man in the kingdom, he 
would have treated them in the fame way; for whi 
his veins contained a ſingle drop of blood, he would 
not ſtand idle by, and ſee that gentleman, (pointing 
to Adams) abuſed either by man or beaſt; and hav- 
ing ſo ſaid, both he and Adams brandiſhedtheirwooden 
weapons, and put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, that the 
ſpuire and his company thought proper to preponde- 
rate, before they offered to revenge the cauſe of their 
r , V aa: a a8 
At this inſtant Fanny, whom the apprehenſion of 
Joſeph's danger had alarmed ſo much, that, forget - 
ting her own, ſhe had made the utmoſt expedition, 
came up. The ſquire and all the horſemen were ſo 
iſed with her beauty, that they immediately fx 
ed both their eyes and thoughts folely on her, every 
one declaring he had never ſeen ſo charming a crea" 
ture. Neither mirth nor anger engaged them a mo- 
ment longer; but all fat in ſilent amaze. Phe Runtf. 
man only was free from her attraction, who was baſy*- 
in cutting the ears of the dogs, and endeavouring to- 
recover them to life; in which he ſucceeded fo well, 
that only two of no great note remained ſlaughtered 
on the field of action. Upon this the huntſman de- 
D + v 
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+. Clared, ** *twas well it was no worſe ; for. his part 
he could not blame the gentleman, and wondered 
- his maſter would encourage the dogs to hunt Ci. 
tians; that it was the ſureſt way to ſpoil them, to 
make them follow 'w:rmin inſtead of- ſticking to a 
KT 5 : & ES. 
The ſquire being informed of the little miſchief 
g that had been done, and perhaps having more miſ- 
Chief of another kind in his head, accoſted Mr. Adams 
with a more favourable aſpect than before: he told 
him he was ſorry for what had happened; that he had 
endeavoured all he could to prevent it the moment 
he was acquainted with his cloth, and greatly com- 
mended the courage of his ſervant; for ſo he imagin- 
ed Joſeph to be. He then invited Mr. Adams to 
dinner, and deſired the young woman might come 
with him. Adams refuſed a long while; but the in: 
vitation was repeated with ſo much earneſtneſs and 
cCourteſy, that at length he was forced to accept it. 
His wig and hat, and other ſpoils of the field, being 
gathered together by Joſeph, (for otherwiſe probably 
they would have been forgotten) he put himſelf into 
the beſt order he could; and then the horſe and foot 
moved forward in the ſame place towards the ſquire's 
houſe, which ſtood at a very little diſtancde. 
Whilſt they were on the road, the lovely Fanny at- 
tracted the eyes of all; they endeavoured to outvie 
one another in encomiums on her beauty; which the 
reader will pardon my not relating, as they had not 
any thing new or uncommon in them: ſo muſt he 
likewiſe my not ſetting down the curious jeſts which 
were made on Adams; ſome of them beclaring that 
parſon- hunting was the beſt ſport in the world; others 
commending his N at Bay, which they ſaid he 
| had done as well as any badger; with ſuch like mer-. 
riment, which, though it would ill become the dig- 
nity of this hiſtory, afforded much laughter and di- 
verfion to the ſquire and his facetious companions. . . 
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HEY ne at the ſquire's houſe jult as his * 


ner was ready. A little diſpute aroſe on the 


account of Fanny, whom the ſquire, who was a bat- 


chelor, was deſirous to place at his own table: but ſhe 
would not conſent, nor would Mr. Adams permit, her 


to be parted from Joſeph ; ſo that ſhe was at length 


with him conſigned over to the kitchen, where the 
ſervants were ordered to make him drunk; a favour. 
which was likewiſe intended for Adams: which deſign 
being executed, the ſquire thought he ſhould eaſily ac- 
compliſh what he had, when he firſt ſaw It intended 
to perpetrate with Fanny. 


It may not be improper, Sede we proceed ihe | 


to open a little the character of this 7 7 an 
that of his friends. The maſter of this houſe then * 
a man of a very conſiderable fortune; a 2 


we have ſaid, and about forty years of age: YL, bad 
in 


been educated (if we may here uſe the expreſſion 
the country, and at his own! home, under the care of 
his mother, and a tutor who had orders never;to 

rect him, nor to compel him to learn more t 9 
Hked, which, it ſeems was very little, and that on 
in his childhood; for from the age of fifteen. he. ad 
dicted himſelf entirely to hunting and other rur: 


amuſements, for which his mother took care to equ in 


him with horſes, hounds, and all other neceſlaries : 
and his tutor, endeavouring to ingratiate himſelf w. 

his young pupil, who would, he knew, be a es 
handſomely to provide for him, became his comp 
nion, not only in theſe exerciſes, but likewiſe oy 


bottle, which the young ſquire had 4 very early; n 


for. At the age of twenty, his mother began to think 
ſhe had not fuffilled the duty of a Parent; ite e 
fore reſolved to perſuade her ſon, if * poſiible, to char 


which . ſhe imagined” would welt nipply. alt "that he; 


might. have learned at a publie ſchooVor * univerſe 
This is what n, * travelling; 8 
wich 


* 


- 
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| with the help of the tutor, who was fixed on to attend 

| k him, ſhe eaſily ſucceeded in. He made in three years 

| the tour of Europe, as they term it, and returned 
home well furniſhed with French clothes, phraſes and 

_ ſervants, with a hearty contempt for his own country; 

eſpecially what had any favour of the plain ſpirit and 
honeſty of our anceſtors. His mather greatly applaud- 

ed herſelf at his return ; and now being maſter of his 

own fortune, he ſoon procured himſelf a ſeat in par- 

. Hament, and was in the common opinion one of the 
tneſt gentlemen of his age: but what diſtinguiſhed 
him chiefly, was a ſtrange delight which he took in 
every thing which is ridiculous, odious, and abſurd. 

in his own ſpecies; ſo that he never choſe a compa- 
nion without one or more of theſe ingredients, and 

- thoſe who were marked by nature in the moſt eminent 
degree with them, were moſt his favourites: if h. 

ever found a man who either had not, or endeavoure 

 - conceal, theſe imperfections, he took a great plea- 

fure in inventing methods of forcing him into abſurdi- 

ties, which were not natural-to him, or in n 
Tth and expoſing thoſe that were; for which purpoſe 
e was always provided with a ſet of fellows whom we 
;ave before called curs; and who did indeed no great 
ondur to the canine kind: their buſineſs was to hunt 
out and diſplay every thing that had any favour of the 
abovementioned qualities, and eſpecially in the graveſt 
and beſt characters: but if they failed in their ſearch, 
they were to turn every virtue and wiſdom themſelves - 
into ridicule for the diverſion of their maſter and feed- 
er. The gentlemen of curlike diſpoſition, who were 
now at his houſe, and whom. he had brought with him. 
from London, were an old half-pay officer, a player, a 
dull poet, a.quack-doQor, a.ſcraping hidler, and a lame 
= As "ſoon as dinner was ſerved, while Mr. Adams 


.* * 


Was faying grace, the captain conveyed. his chair from 
behind lum; ſo that when he endeavoured. to ſeat 
Aimſeif he fell down on the ground; ang. this com- 
pleated joke the firſt, to the great entertainment of 
the whole company, The ſecond joke was. performed 


by che poet, who ft next him on the other fide, and 
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tool an opportunity, while poor Adams was reſpecto 
fally drinking to the maſter ad houſe, to overturn 
3 plate of ſoup into his breeches; which, with the 
many apologies he made, and the parſon's gentle an- 
ſwers, cauſed much mirth in the company. Joke the 
third was ſerved up. by one of the waiting-men, wha 
bad been ordered to convey a quantity of gin into Mr. 
_ Adams's ale, which he declaring to be the beſt liquor 
he ever drank, but rather too rich of the malt, con- 
tributed again to their laughter. Mr. Adams, from 
whom we had moſt of this relation, could not recollect 
all the jeſts of this kind practiſed on him, which the 


inoffenſive diſpoſition of his own. heart made him flow | 


in diſcovering ; and indeed, had it not been for the 
information which, we received from a ſervant of the 
family, this part of our hiſtory, which we take to be 
none of the leaſt curious, muſt have been deplorably 
imperfect; tho' we muſt own it probable, that ſome 
more jokes were (as they call it) cracked during their 
dinner; but we have by no means been able to come 
at the knowledge of them. When dinner was remo= 
ved, the poet began to repeat fome verſes, which he 
{aid were made extempore. The following is a copy of 
them, procured with the greateſt difficulty, 


An extempore poem on parfon Adams. 


Did ever mortal ſuch a parſon view ; _ 
His caſſock old, his wig not oyer.new? _ $38 
Well might the hounds have him for fox miſtaken, . 
In ſmell more like to that than W haven . 1 

_ But would it not make any mortal ſtare, 

To ſee this parſon taken for a hare? | 

Could Phebus:err thus grofly, even he 

Far a good player might have taken thee. 750 

At which words the bard whip'd off the players 

wig, and received the approbation of the company, 
rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand than his 
head. The player, inſtead of retorting the jeſt on the 


— 


Al heunds that will hunt fox or ottier vermin, vill hunt a 
diese of rulty bacog trailed on the ground- 1 


* 
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poet, began to diſplay his talents on the ſame ſubject 
Ie repeated many ſcraps of wit out of plays, Ve 


on the whole body of the clergy, which were receive 


with great acclamations by all preſent. It was now 


the dancing maſter*s turn to exhibit his talents; he 
therefore a mp himſelf to Adams in broken big 
liſh, told him, „he was a man ver well made for de 


dance, and he ſuppoſe by his walk, dat he had learn 


cf ſome great maſter. He ſaid it was ver pritty qua- 
lity in clergyman to dance; and concluded with defi- 
ing him to dance a minuet, telling him, his caſſock 
wouldferve for petticoàts; and that he would himſelf 
Fe his partner.” At which words, without waiting 
for an anſwer, he pulled ont his gloves, and the fid- 
dler was preparing his fiddle. The company all of- 
fered the dancing-mafter wagers that the parſon out- 
danced him, which ke refuſed, faying, © he believed 
ſo too; for he had never ſeen any man in his life who 
locked de dance ſo well as de. gentleman.” He then 
ſtepped forwards to take Adams by the hand, which 
the latter haſtily withdrew, ' and at the ſame time 
clenching his fiſt, adviſed him not to carry the jeſt too 
far, for he would not endure being put upon. The 
dancing- maſter no ſooner ſaw the fiſt than he prudently 
" retired out of its reach, and ſtood aloof mimicking 
Adams, whoſe eyes were fixed on him, not gueſſing 
what he was at, but to avoid his laying hold on him, 
which he had once attempted: In the mean while, 
the captain perceiving. an opportunity, | pinned a 


cracker or devil to the caſſock, and then lighted it 


with their little ſmoaking candle. Adams being a 


ſtranger to tais ſport, and believing he had been blown 
up in reality, ftarted from his chair, and jumped 
about the room, to the infinite joy of the beholders, 
who declared he was the beſt dancer in the univerſe. 
As ſoon as the devil had done tormenting him, and 
hethad a little recovered his confuſion, he returned to 
the table, ſtanding up in the poſture ef one who in- 
tended to make a ſpeech. They all cried out, Hear 


Kim, har him; and he then ſpoke in the following 


manner: Sir, I am ſorry to ſee one to whom Provi- 


| makes 


| dence hath been fo bountiful in beſtowing his favours, 
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make ſo ill and ungrateful a return for them; for tho? 
you have not inſulted me yourſelf, it is viſible you ' 
have delighted in thoſe that do it, nor have once diſ- 
couraged the many rudeneſſes which have been ſhewn 
towards me; indeed towards yourſelf, if you right- _ 
ly underſtood them; for I am your gueſt, and by the 
laws of hoſpitality entitled to your protection. One 
gentleman hath thought proper to produce ſome poetry 
upon me, of which I ſhall only ſay, that I had rapher 
be the ſubje& than the compoſer. He hath pleaſed 
to treat me with diſreſpect as a parſon. I apprehend 
my order is not the ſubje& of ſcorn, nor that I can 
become fo, unleſs by being a diſgrace to it, which 1 
hope poverty will never be called. Another gentle: 
man indeed hath repeated ſome ſentences, where the. IA 
order itſelf is mentioned with contempt. He ſays 
they are taken from plays. I am fure ſuch plays are 
a ſcandal to the government which permits them, and 
curſed will be the nation where they are repreſented.. 
How others have treated me, I need not obſerve; they 
themſelves when they reflect, muſt allow the behavi- _ 
our to be as improper to my years as to my cloth, » 
You found me, Sir, travelling with two of my pariſh- - 
10ners, (I omit your hounds falling on me; for I have 
quite forgiven it, whether it proceeded from the wann 
tonneſs or negligence of the huntſman) my appearance 
might very well perſuade you that your invitation was 
an act of charity, tho” in reality we are well provided; 
es, Sir, if we had had an hundred miles to travel, we 
had ſufficient to bear our expences in a noble manner. 
(At which words he produced the half-guinea which 
was found in the baſket) I do not ſhew you this out of 
oſtentation of riches, but to convince you I ſpeak truth. 
Your ſeating me at your table was an honour which I 
did not ambitiouſly affect. When I was here, I en- 
deavoured to behave towards you with the utmoſt re- 
ſpect; if I have failed, it was not with deſign: nor 
could I, certainly, ſo far be guilty as to deſerve the 
inſults I have ſuffered. If they were meant therefore 
either to my order or my poverty, (and you ſee I am 
not very poor) the ſhame doth not lie at my: door, 
and I heartily pray that the fin may be averted from 
11 FO og % | yours,?? 0 | 
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__ _'Youts.” He thus finiſhed, and received a general clap 
from the whole company. Then the gentleman of 
the houſe: told him, he was ſorry for what had hap- 
pened ; that he could not accuſe him of any ſhare in 
2t: thatthe verſes were, as himſelf had well obſerved, 
ſo bad, that he might eaſily anſwer them; and for the 

ſerpent, it was undoubtedly a very great affront done 
him by the dancing-maſter, for which, if he well 

- _*hreſhed him, as he deſerved, the gentleman ſaid he 

mould be very much pleaſed to ſee it:“ (in which pro- 

bably he ſpoke truth.) Adams anſwered, ©* whoever 
had done it, it was not his profeſſion to puniſh him that 

way; but for the perſon whom he had accuſed, I am a 

. witneſs, ſays he, of his innocence; for I had my eye on 
him all the while. Whoever he was, God forgive 
him, and beſtow on him a little more ſenſe as well as 
humanity.” The captain anſwered with a ſurly look 
and accent, that he hoped he did not mean to re- 
flect on him; d—n him, he had as much manity as 
another, and if any man ſaid he had not, he would 
. canvince him. of his miſtake by cutting his throat.”? 
Adams ſmiling, ſaid, he believed he had ſpoke 
right by accident. To which the captain returned, 
„hat do you mean by my fpeaking right? If you 
was-not a parſon, I would not take theſe words; but 
ur gown protects you. If any man who wears a 
_ (word had ſaid ſo much, I had pulled him by the noſe. 
before this. Adams replied, *©* if he attempted any 
- rudeneſs to his | 5 0grs he would not find any protec- 
tion for himſelf in his gown; and clenching his fiſt 
declared he had threſhed many a ſtouter man. The 
| gentleman did all he could to encourage this warlike 
_ diſpoſition: in Adams, and was in hopes to have pro- 
duced a battle: but he was diſappointed: ; for the cap- 
tain made no other anſwer than, it is very well you 
are a parſon; and ſo drinking off a bumper to old 
mother Church, ended the diſpute. | 
Then the doctor, who had hitherto been filent, 
. and who was the 2 woes miſchievous dog of 
all, ina v ous ſpeech highly applauded what 

Adams F 2 the be- 

haviour to him. He proceeded to encomiums = OP 
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nion, and ſaid, he 


other great men, were repreſented to have paſſed many 


them was introduced an am 
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church and poverty ; and laſtly recommended forgive- - 


neſs of what had paſt to Adams, who immediately 


anſwered, ** that every thing was forgiven ;” and in 


the warmth of his goodneſs he filled a bumper of ſtrong 


deer, (a. liquor he preferred to wine) and drank a 
health to the whole company, ſhaking the captain and 


che poet heartily by the hand, and addreſſing himſelf - 
with great reſpe& to the doctor; who indeed had not 


laughed outwardly at any thing that paſt, as he- 
had a perfect command of his muſcles, and could 
laugh inwardly without betraying the leaſt ſymptoms 
in his countenance. The doctor now began a ſecond 
formal ſpeech, in which he declaimed againſt all 

levity of converſation, and what is uſually called 


mirth. He ſaid, ** there were amuſements fitted for 


perſons of all ages and degrees, from the rattle to the 
diſcuſhng a pros of philoſophy, and that men diſeo- 

elves in nothing more than in the choice 
of their amuſements ; for, ſays he, as it muſt greatly 
raiſe our expeRation of the future conduct in life of 
bays, whom in their tender years we perceive inſtead 
of taw or balls, or other childiſh play-things, to chuſe, 
at their leiſure-hours, to exerciſe their genius in con- 
tentions of wit, learning, and ſuch like; ſo muſt it 
inſpire- one with equal contempt of a man, if we 
ſhould diſcover him playing at taw or other childiſh 
play.” Adams highly commended the doctor's opi- 
ad often wondered at ſome paſ- 


ſages in ancient authors, where Scipio, Lzlius, and 


hours in amuſements of the moſt trifling kind.“ The 
doctor replied, ** he had by him an old Greek many» . 
ſcript where a favourite diverſion of Socrates was re- 
eorded.”* *© Ay, ſays the parſon eagerly, I ſhould be 
molt infinitely abliged to you for the favour of peru- 
ſing it.” The doctor promiſed to ſend it him, and 
farther ſaid, ** that he believed he could deſcribe it. 
I think, ſays he, as near as I can remember, it was 
this. There was a throne erected, on one fide of 
which ſat a king, and on the other a queen, with 
their guards and attendants ranged on both ſides; to 


r, which part So- 
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crates always uſed to perform himſelf; and when he 
was led up to the footſteps of the throne, he addreſſęd 
himſelf to the monarchs in ſome grave ſpeech, full of 
virtue and goodneſs, and morality, and ſuch like. 
After Which, he was ſeated between the king and 
queen, and royally entertained. This I think was 
the chief part Perhaps I may have forgot ſome 
particulars ; for it is long ſince I read it.“ Adams 
ſaid, ** it was indeed a diverſion worthy the relaxation 

of ſo great a man; and thought ſomething e 

_ It ſhould be inſtituted among our great men, inſtead 
of cards or other idle paſtime, in which he was in- 
formed they trifled away too much of their lives. He 
added, the Chriftian religion was a nobler ſubje& for 
theſe ſpeeches than any Socrates could have invented.”? 
The gentleman of the houſe approved what Mr. 
Adams faid, and declared, he was reſolved to per- 
form the ceremony this very evening.“ To which the 
doctor objected, as no one was prepared with a ſpeech, 
unleſs, ſaid he, (turning to Adams with a gravity of 
countenance which would have deceived a more know- 
ing man) you have a ſermon about you, doctor.“ 
Sir, ſays Adams, I never travel without one, for fear 
what may happen.” He was eafily prevailed on by 
his worthy friend, as he now called the doctor, to un- 
dertake the part of an ambaſſador ; fo that the gentle- 
man ſent immediate orders to have the throne erected ; - 
which was performed before they had drank two bot- 
tles: and perhaps the reader will hereafter have no 
great reaſon to admire the nimbleneſs of the ſervants. 
Indeed, to confeſs the truth, the throne was no more 
than this; there was a great tub of water provided, 
on each ſide of which was placed two ftools raiſed 
Higher than the ſurface of the tub, and over the whole 
was laid a blanket; on theſe ſtools were placed the 
king and queen, namely, the maſter of the houſe, 
and the captain. And now the ambaſſador was intro- 

. daced, between the poet and the doctor, who, hav- 

Ing read his ſermon to the great entertainment of all 

preſent, was led up to his place, and ſeated between 
their majeſties. They immediately roſe up, when the 
blanket wanting its ſupports at either end, gave 
WES OY | | is way, 
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way, and ſouſed adams over head and ears in the wa- 
ter; the captain made his eſcape, /but unluckily the 
gentleman himſelf not being as nimble as he ought, 
Adams caught hold of him before he deſcended from 
his throne, and pulled him in with him, to the entire 
ſecret ſatisfaction of all the company. Adams, after 
ducking the ſquire. twice or thrice, leapt out of the 
tub, and looked ſharp for the doctor, whom he would. 
certainly have conveyed to the fame place of honour, 
but he had wiſely withdrawn: he then ſearched for 
his crabſtick, pay having found that, as well as his 
fellow-travellers, he declared he would not ſtay a mo-—- 
ment longer in ſuch a houſe. He then departed, - 

without taking leave of his hoſt, whom he had exact- 
ed a more ſevere revenge on than he intended: for as 
he did not uſe ſufficient care to dry himſelf in time, 
he caught a cold by the accident, which threw him 
into a fever, that had like to have coſt him his life. 


Which ſome Readers will think too ſhort, and others too long. 


DAMS, and Joſeph, who was no leſs enraged - _ 
than his friend at the treatment he met with, 

went out with their ſticks in their hands, and carried x 
off Fanny, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ſer-  _ 
vants, who did all, without proceeding. to violence, in 
their power to detain them. 'They walked as faſt as 
they could, not ſo much from any apprehenſion of 
being purſued, as that Mr. Adams might by exerciſe 
prevent any harm from the water. The gentleman 
who had given ſuch orders to his ſervants concerning 
Fanny, that he did not in the leaft fear her getting 
away, no ſooner heard that ſhe was gone, than he be- 
gan to rave, and immediately diſpatched ſevezal with 
orders, either to bring her back, or never return. 
The poet, the player, and all but the dancing: maſter 
and doctor went on this errand. A 

The night was very dark, in which our friends be- 
gan their journey; however they made ſuch expedi- 
tion, that they ſoon arrived at an inn, which Was at 
ſeven miles diſtance. Here they unanimouſly conſen C | 
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ed to paſs the evening, Mr. Adams being now as dry 
as he was before he had ſet out on his embaſſy. 
This inn, which indeed we might cal! an alehouſe, 
had not the words, be new inn, been writ on the ſign, 
afforded them no better proviſion than bread and cheeſe, 
and ale; on which, however, they made a very com- 
fortable meal; for hungar is better than à French cook. 
They had no ſooner ſupped, than Adams, return- 
ing thanks to the Almighty for his food, declared he 
had eat his homely commons with mach greater ſatis- 
faction than his ſplendid dinner, and exprefled great 
contempt for the folly of mankind, who ſacrifice their 
hopes of heaven to the acquiſition of vaſt wealth; ſince 
ſo much comfort was to be found in the humbleſt ſtate 
and the loweſt proviſion. Very true, Sir, ſays a grave 
man, who ſat ſmoaking his pipe by the fire, and who 
Was a traveller as well as himſelf. I have often been 
as much ſurprized as you are, when 1 conſider the va- 
Jue which mankind in general ſet on riches, fince 
every day's experience ſhews us how little 1s in their 
power; for what indeed truly defirable can they be- - 
ſtow on us? Can they give beauty to the deformed, 
ſtrength to the weak, or health to the infirm? Sure- 
ly if they could, we ſhould not ſee fo many ill favour- 
ed faces haunting the aſſemblies of the great, nor 
would ſuch numbers of feeble wretches languiſn in 
their coaches and palaces. No, not. the wealth of a 
kingdom can purchaſe any paint to dreſs pale uglineſs 
in the bloom of that young maiden, nor any drugs to 
equip diſeaſe with the vigour of that young man. Do 
not riches bring us ſolicitude inſtead of reſt, envy in- 
ſtead of affection, and danger inſtead of ſafety ? 
__ Can they prolong their own poſſeſſion, or lengthen 
his days, who injoys them? & far otherwiſe, that 
the ſloth, the luxury, the care which attend them, 
ſhorten the lives of millions, and bring them with 


. © pain and miſery to an untimely grave. Where 


then is their value, if they can neither embel- 
lin, or ſtrengthen our forms, ſweeten or prolong our 
lives? Again Can they adorn the mind more than 


tze body? Do they not rather ſwell. the heart with 


vanity, puff up the cheeks with pride, ſhut our ears. 
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tc every call of virtue, and our bowels to every mo- 
tive of compaſſion !*? Give me your hand, brother, 
ſaid Adams in a rapture; for I ſuppoſe you are a 
clergyman.” © No truly,” anſwered the other, (in- 
deed he was a prieſt of the church of Rome; but thoſe 
who underſtand our laws, will not wonder he: was not 
over-ready to own it.) Whatever you are, cries A- 
dams, you have ſpoken my ſentiments ; I believe I 
have preached every ſyllable of your ſpeech twenty 
times over: for it hath always appeared to me eaſter 

for a cable rope (which by the way is the true render. 

ing of that word we have tranſlated Came!) to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
get into the kingdom of heaven. That, Sir, ſaid 
the other, will be eafily granted you by divines, 
and is deplorably true; but as the proſpect of our good 
at a.diſtance doth not ſo forcibly affect us, it might be 
of ſome ſervice to man kind to be made thoroughly ſen- 
fible, which I think they might be with very little 
ſerious attention, that even the bleſſings of this world 
are not to be purchaſed with riches. A doctrine, in 
my opinion, not only metaphyſically, but, if I may 

ſo ſay, mathematically: demonſtrable; and which 1 

have been always ſo perfectly convinced of, that I have 
a contempt for nathing ſo much as for gold. Adams 

- now began a long diſcourſe; but as moſt which. he ſaid 
occurs among many authors who have treated 
this ſubject, I ſhall omit inſerting it. During its con- 
tinuance Joſeph and Fanny retired to reſt, and the 
hoſt likewiſe left the room. When the Engliſſi parſon 
had concluded, the Romiſn reſumed the diſcourſe, 
which he continued with great bitterneſs and invec- 
tive; n A to lend him 
eighteen peace to pay his reckoning; promiſing; if he 
never paid him, he might be afſured of his png 
The good man anſwered, that eighteen. pence would 
be too little to carry him any very long journey; that 
he had half a guinea in his pocket, which he would 

divide with him. He then fell to ſearching his poc- 
kets, but could find no money: for indeed the com- 
pany with whom he dined, had paſt one jeſt upon him 
which we did not then enumerate, and had pieked his 
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pocket of all that treaſure which he had ſo oftentatiouf- 
ly produced. 5 F 
“ Bleſs me, cried Adams, I have certainly loſt it; I 
can never have ſpent it. Sir, as Iam a chriſtian, Thad 
a whole half guinea in my pocket this morning, and 
| Have not now a fingle halfpenny of it left. Sure the 
devil muſt have taken it from me.” Sir, anſwered 
the prieſt ſmilling, you need make no excuſes; if you 
are not willing to lend me the money, I am content- 
ed.” Sir, cries Adams, if I had the greateſt ſum 
in the world; ay, if I had ten pounds about me, I 
would beſtow it all to reſcue any Chriſtian from diſ- 
treſs. I am more vexed at my loſs on your account 
than my own. Was ever any thing ſo unlucky? be- 
cauſe I have no money in my pocket, I ſhall be ſuſ- 
pected to be no Chriſtian.” I am more unlucky, 
quoth the other, if you are as generous as you ſay: 
for. really a crown would have made me happy, and 
conveyed me in plenty to the place J am going, which 
is not above twenty miles off, and where I can arrive 
by to-morrow night. I aſſure you I am not accuſtom- 
ed to travel pennyleſs. I am but juſt arrived in Eng- 
land; and we were forced by a ſtorm in our paſſage to 
throw all we had over board. I don't ſuſpect but 
this fellow will take my word for the trifle I owe him ; 
but I hate to appear ſo mean as to confeſs myſelf with- 
out a ſhilling to ſuch people: for theſe, and indeed 
too many others, know little difference in their eſti- 
mation between a beggar and a thief.” However, he 
thought he ſhould deal better with the hoſt that even- 
ing than the next morning; he therefore reſolved to 
ſet out immediately, notwithſtanding the darkneſs, 
and accordingly as ſoon as the hoſt returned, he 
- communicated to him the ſituation of his affairs; upon 
which the hoſt ſcratching his head, anſwered, why, 
I do not know, maſter, if it be ſo, and you have no 
money, I muſt truſt, I think, tho? I had rather always 
have ready money if I could; but, marry, you look 
like ſo honeſt a gentleman, that I don't fear your pay- 
ing me, if it was twenty times as much.“ The prieſt. 
made no reply, but taking leave of him and Adams 
as faſt as he could, not without confuſion, and per- 


haps with ſome diſtruſt of Adams's ſincerity, departed. 
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Ile was no ſooner gone than the hoſt fell a ſhaking 
his head, and declared, if he had ſuſpected the fello 
had no money, he would not have drawn him a.fingle 
drop of drink; ſaying, he deſpaired of ever ſeeing his 
face again; for that he looked like a confounded 
rogue. Rabbit the fellow, cries he, I thought by 
his talking ſo much about riches, that he had a hun- 
dred pounds at leaſt in his pocket.” Adams child him 
for his ſuſpicions, which he ſaid were not becoming a 
chriſtian; and then, without reflecting on his loſs, or 
conſidering how he himſelf ſhould depart in the morn- 
ing, he retired; to a very homely bed, as his compani- 
ons had before; however, health and fatigue gave 
them à ſweeter repoſe than is often in the power of, 

velvet and down to beſtow. FIRE 1 


Containing as ſurprizing and bloody 
„i this; or perhaps any other authentic Hiſtory, . 


y Adventures as can be found 


%, 


T was almoſt morning, when . Joſeph Andrews, 
1 whoſe eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had 
opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that lovely 
creature, heard a violent knocking at the de or over 
which he lay. He preſently jumped out of bed, and 
opening the window, was aſked if there were no tra- 
vellers in the houſe; and preſently by another voice, 
if tw Wo men and a young woman had not taking up their 
lodgings there that night. Tho' he knew not the 
voices, he began to entertain a ſuſpicion of the truth; 
for indeed he had received ſome information from one 
of the ſervants. of the ſquire's houſe, of his deſign; 
and anſwered in the negative. One of the ſervants 
who knew the hoſt well, called out to him by his name, 
juſt as he had opened another window, and aſked him 
the ſame queſtion: to which he anſwered in the af. 
firmative. O ho! ſaid another; have we found yon? 
and ordered the hoſt to come down and open his door. 
Fanny, who was as wakeful as Joſeph, no ſooner 
heard all this, than ſhe leap'd from her bed, and haſt. + 
ily putting on her gown and petticoats, ran as faſt as 
poſſible to Joſeph's room, who then Was almoſt dreſt: 
\ F MIS | F „ he 
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ne immediately let her in, andembracing her with the 
moſt paſſionate tenderneſs, bid her fear nothing: for 
he would die in her defence. Is that a reaſon why 
T ſhould not fear, ſays ſhe, when I ſhould loſe what 
is dearer to me than the whole world?“ Joſeph then 
_ kifling her hand, ſaid he could almoſt thank the occa- 
ſton which had extorted from her a tenderneſs ſhe 
would never indulge him with before. He then ran 
and waked his bedfellow Adams, who was yet faſt 
- afleep, notwithſtanding many calls from Joſeph : but 
was no ſooner made ſenſible of their danger than he 
leaped from his bed, without conſidering the preſence 
of Fanny, who haſtily turned her face from him, and 
enjoyed a double benefit from the dark, which as it 
would have prevented any offence to an innocence leſs 


pure, or a modeſty leſs delicate, ſo it concealed even 


thoſe bluſhes which were-raiſed in her. | 
Adams had ſoon put on all. his clothes but his 
| breeches, which in the hurry he forgot; however, 
they were pretty well ſupplied by the length of his 
other garments: and now the houſe door being open - 
| ed, the captain, the poet, the player, and three ſer- 
þ# vants came in. The captain told the hoſt, that two 
: fellows who were in his houſe, had run away with a 
young woman; and deſired to know in which room 
ſhe lay. The hoſt, who preſently believed the ſtory, 
: directed them, and inftantly- the captain and poet, 
Joſtling one another, ran up. The poet, who was the 
nimbleſt, entering the chamber firſt, ſearched the bed 
and every other part, but to no purpoſe; the bird was 
flown, as the impatient reader, who might otherwiſe 
have been in pain for her, was before advertiſed. They 
— where the men lay, and were approach 
ing the charmber, when Joſeph roared out in a loud 
voice, that he would ſhoot the firſt man who offered to 
attack the door. The captain enquired what fire-arms 
they had; to which the hoſt anſwered, he believed they 
had none; nay; he was almoſt convinced oflit: for he 
had heard one aſk the other in the evening, what they a 
ſhould have done, if they had been overtaken when they | 
had no arms; to which the other anfwereds they would 
have deſended themſelves with their ticks 2 
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they were able, and God would aſſiſt a juſt cauſe. This 
ſatisfied the captain, but not the poet, Who prudently 
retreated down ſtairs, ſaying, it was his buſineſs to 
record. great actions, and not to do them. The cap- 
tain was no ſooner well ſatisfied that there were no 
fire - arms, than bidding defiance to gun- powder, and 
ſwearing he loved the ſmell of it, he ordered the ſer- 
vants to follow him, and marching boldly up, imme- 
diately-attempted to force the door, which the ſervants 
ſoon helped him to accompliſh. ; When it was opened, 
they diſcovered: the enemy drawn up three deep; A- 
dams in the front, and Fanny in the rear. The cap- 
tain told Adams, that if they would go all back to the 
houſe again, they ſhould be civilly treated: but un- 
leſs they conſented, he had orders to carry the young 
lady with him, whom there was great reaſon to believe 
they had ſtolen from her parents; for notwithſtanding 
her diſguiſe, her air, which ſhe could not conceal, 
ſufficiently diſcovered her birth to be infinitely ſuperior 
to theirs. Fanny burſting into tears, ſolemnly aſſur- 
ed him he was miſtaken; that ſhe was a poor helpleſs 
foundling, and had no relation in the world which ſhe 
knew of ; and throwing herſelf on her knees, begged 
that he would not attempt to take her from her friends, 
who ſhe was convinced would die before they would 
loſe her; which Adams confirmed with words not far 
from amounting to an oath. The captain ſwore. he 
had no leiſure to talk, and bidding them thank them - 
ſelves for what happened, he ordered the ſervants to 
fall on, at the ſame time endeavouring to paſs by A- 
dams, in order to lay hold on Fanny; but the parſon 
interrupting him, received a blow from one of them, 
which, without conſidering whence it came, he return- 
ed to the captain, and gave him ſo dextrous à knock 
in that part of the ſtomach which is vu] E the 
pit, that he ſtaggered ſome paces backwards. The 


captain, who was not accuſtomed to this kind of play, 
and who wiſely apprehended the conſequence of ſuch 
another blow, two of them ſeeming to him equal to a 
thruſt through the body, drew forth his hanger, as A- 
dams approached him, and was levelling a blow at his 
* 9 75 would * have ſilenced the preacher 
r | | 


for 
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for ever, had not Joſeph in that inſtant lifted up a 
certain huge ſtone pot of the chamber with one hand, 
Which ſix beaus could not have lifted with both, and 
diſcharged it, together with the contents, full in the 
captain's'face. The uplifted hanger dropped from his 
Hand, and he fell proſtrate on the floor with a lumpiſb 
nie, and his halfpence rattled in his poctet; the red li. 
quor which his veins contained, and the white liquor 
which the pot contained, ran in one ſtream down 
his ſace and his clothes. Nor had Adams quite eſcap- 
ed, ſome of the water having in its paſſage ſhed its 
honours on his head, and began to trickle down the 
wrinkles or rather furrows of his cheeks, when one of 
the ſervants ſnatching a mop out of a pail of water 
which had already done its duty in waſhing the houſe, 
puſhed it in the parſon's face; yet could not he bear 
Bim down; for the parſon wreſting the mop from the 
fellow with one hand, with the other brought his ene- 
my as low as the earth, having given him a ſtroke 
over that part of the face, where, in ſome men of 
Pleaſure, the natural and artificial noſes are conjoined. 
Hitherto fortune ſeemed to incline the victory on 
the travellers ſide, when, according to her cuſtom, 
ſhe began to ſhew the fckleneſs of her diſpoſition: for 
now the hoſt entering the field, or rather chamber of 
battle, flew directly at Joſeph, and darting his head 
into his ftomach (for he was a tout fellow, and an ex- 
. pert boxer) almoſt ſtaggered him; but Joſeph ſtepping 
one leg back, did with his left hand ſo chuck him un- 
der the chin that he reeled. The youth was purſuing 
his blow with his right hand, when he received from 
one of the ſervants ſuch a ſtroke with a cudgel on his 
temples, that it inſtantly deprived him of ſenſe, and 
he meaſured his length on the ground. 
Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adams was 
coming to the aſſiſtance of Joſeph : but the two ſervin 
men and the hoſt now fell on him, and ſoon ſabdned 
him, tho' he fought like a madman, and looked fo 
black with the impreſſions he had received from the 
mop, that Don Quixote would certainly have taken 
him for an inchanted Moor. But now follows the moſt 
tragical part; for the captain was riſen again; and 
„ „ ſeeing 
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ſeeing Joſeph on the floor, and Adams ſecured, he 
inſtantly laid hold on Fanny, and with the aſſiſtance 
of the poet and player, who N the battle was 
over, were now come up, dragged her, crying and 
tearing her hair, from the fight of her Joſeph, and 
with a perfect deafneſs to all her entreaties, carried her 
down fairs by violence, and faſtened her on the play- 
er's horſe ; and the captain mounting his own, and 
leading that, on which this poor miſerable wretch was, 
| departed without any more conſideration of her cries 
than a butcher hath of thoſe of a lamb; for indeed 
his thoughts were entertained only with the degree of 
favour which he promiſed himſelf from the ſquire on 
the ſucceſs of this adventure. „ 

The ſervants, who were ordered to ſecure Adams 
and Joſeph as ſafe as poſſible, that the ſquire might 
receive no interruption to his deſign on poor Fanny, 
immediately, by the poet's advice, tied Adams to one 
of the bed - poſts, as they did Joſeph on the other fide, 
as ſoon as they could bring him to himſelf; and then 
leaving them together, back to back, and defiring the 
hoſt not to ſet them at liberty, nor ta g near them 
till he had farther orders, they departed towards their 
maſter; but happened to take a different road from 
that which the captain had fallen into. N 


HAT 


A Diſcourſe between the Poct and Player ; of no other Uſe 
in this Hiſtory, but to divert the Render. Fs 


B we proceed any farther in this tragedy, 
| we ſhall leave Mr. Joſeph and Mr. Adams to 
themſelves, and imitate the wiſe conductors of the 
- ſtage; who in the midſt of a grave action entertain you 
with ſome excellent piece of ſatire or humour called a 
dance. Which piece indeed is therefore danced, and 
not ſpoke, as it is delivered to the audience by perſons 
whale 1 thinking faculty is by moſt people held to lie in 
their heels; and to whom, as well as heroes, who 
think with their hands, nature hath only given heads 
for the ſake of conformity, and as they are of uſe in 
dancing, to hang their hats ec. 

„„ „„ — FI 
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The poet, addreſſing the player, proceeded thus: 
<< As I was ſaying (for they had been at this diſcourſe 
all the time of the engagement above ſtairs) the rea- 
ſon yau have no good new plays is evident; itis from 
your diſcouragement of authors. Gentlemen will not 
Write, Sir, they will not write without the expectati- 
on of fame or profit, or perhaps both. Plays are like 
trees which will not grow without nouriſhment ; but, 
like muſhrooms, they ſhout up ſpontaneouſly, as it 
were, in a rich ſoil. The mules, like vines, may_be 
>runed, but not witk a hatchet. The town, like a. 
peeviſh child, knows not what it defires, and is always 
beft pleaſed with a rattle. A farce writer hath. in- 
deed ſome chance for ſucceſs ; but they have loſt all 
taſte for the ſublime, Tho' I believe one reaſon of their 
depravity is the badneſs of the actors. If a man writes 
like an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows know not how to give 
a ſentiment utterance.”  *©* Not ſo faft, ſays the 5 [hg 
er, the modern actors are as good at leaſt as their au- 
thors ; nay, they come nearer their illuſtrious prede- 
ceſſors, and I expect a Booth on the ſtage again, ſoon- 
er than a Skakeſpeareor an Otway ; and indeed I may 
turn your oblervation againſt you, and with truth ſay, 
that the reaſon no authors are encouraged, is becauſe 
we have no good new plays.” 1 have not affirmed 
the contrary, faid the poet; but Lam ſurprized you 
grow ſo warm; you cannot imagine yourſelf intereſted 
in this difpute; I hope you have a better opinion of 
my taſte, than to apprehena I ſquinted at yourſelf. 
No, Sir, if we had fix ſuch actors as you, we ſhould 
ſoon rival the Bettertons and Sandfords of former 
times; for without a compliment to you, I think. it 
impoſſible for any one to have excelled you in moſt of 
our parts. Nay, it is ſolemn truth, and I have 
zeard many, and all great judges, expreſs as much; 
and you will pardon me if I tell you, I think every 
time I have {een you lately, you have conſtantly ac-' 
_ quired, ſome; new, excellence, like a ſnowball. You 
have deceived me in my eſtimation of perfection, and 
have outdone what I thought inimitable.” ' * You are 
as little intereſted, anſwered the player, in what I 
have ſaid of other poets; for d—n me if there are 
; not 
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not manly ſtrokes, ay whole ſcenes, in your laſt trage-- 
dy, which at leaſt equal Shakeſpeare. There is a de- 
licacy of ſentiment, a dignity of expreſſion in it, which 
I will own many of our gentlemen did not do adequate 
juſtice to. To confeſs the truth, they are bad enough, 
and I pity an author who is preſent at the murder of 
his works.“ VNay, it is but ſeldom that jt can hap- 
pen, returned the poet, the works of moſt modern au- 
thors, like dead-born children, cannot be murdered. 
It is ſuch wretched, half-begotten, half-writ, lifeleſs,. 
ſpiritleſs, low, groveling ſtuff, that I almoſt pity the 
actor who is obliged to get it by heart, which muſt be 
al moſt as difficult to remember as words in a language 
you don't underſtand.” I am ſure, faid the player, 
if the ſentences have little meaning when they are 
writ, when they are ſpoken they have leſs. I know 
ſcarce one Who ever lays an emphaſis right, and much 
leſs adapts his action to his character. I have ſeen a 
tender lover in an attitude of fighring with his miſtrefs, 
and a brave hero ſuing to his enemy with his ſword in 
his hand —I don't care to abuſe my profeſſion, but rot 
me if in my heart I am not inclined to the poet's 
fide.” It is rather generous in you than juſt, ſaid 
the poet; and tho' I hate to ſpeak il} of any perſon's 
production; nay, I never do it, nor Will but yet, 


do do juſtice to the actors, what could Booth and Bet- 


terton have made of ſuch horrible ſtuff as Fenton's 
Mariamne, Frowd's Philotas, or Mallet's Eurydice, or 
thoſe low, dirty, laſt dying ſpeeches, which a fellow 
in the City or Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, what 
was his name, called tragedies ??— Very well, fays 
the player, and pray what do you think of ſuch fellows 
as Quin and Delane, or that face-making pupp' 
young Cibber, that ill-looked dog Macklin, or that 
ſaucy ſlut Mrs. Clive ? what work would they make 
with your Shakeſpeares, Otways and Lees? how 
would thoſe harmonious lines of the laſt come from 
their tongues ?? TEL NGES FEE ILL SEY 


No more; for I diſdaii nn 
All pomp when thou art by—far be the noiſe 
Of kings and crowns from us, whoſe gentle ſouls 
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Our kinder fates have ſteer'd another way. 
Free as the foreſt birds we'll pair together, 
Without rememb'ring who our fathers were: 
Fly to the arbors, grots, and flow'ry meads, 
There in ſoft murmurs interchange our ſouls, 
Together drink the cryſtal of the ſtream, 
Or taſte the yellow fruit which autumn yields. 
And when the golden evening calls us home, 
Wing to our downy neſts, and ſleep till morn.“ 


Or how would this diſdain of Otway, 

* Who'd be that fooliſh, fordid thing, call'd man!“ 
Hold, hold, hold, ſaid the poet, do repeat that ten- 
der ſpeech in the third act of my play which you made 


ſuch a figure in.”—< I would willingly, ſaid the 


player, but I have forgot it.. Ay, you was not 
quite perfect enough in it when you played it, cries 
the poet, or you would have had ſuch an applauſe as 
was never given on the ſtage, an applauſe I was ex- 
tremely concerned for your loſing,” —*<* Sure, ſays 
the player, if. I remember, that was hifſed more 
than any paſſage in the whole play.” — Ay, 
your ſpeaking it was hiſſed, ſaid the poet. My 
| ee it !*? ſaid the player. I mean your not 


aking it,“ ſaid the poet. You was out, and then 
ey hifſed.”—** They hiſſed, and then I was out, if 


I remember, anſwered the player; and I muſt ſay 


this for myſelf, that the whole audience allowed I did 
your part juſtice : ſo don't lay the damnation of your 
| play to my account. * I don'tknow what you mean 
y damnation,” replied the poet. Why, you 
know it was acted but one night,” cried the player. 
% No, ſaid the poet, you and the whole town were my 
enem'es, the pit were all my enemies; fellows that 
would cut my throat, if the fear of hanging did not re 
ſtrain them. All taylors,Sir, all taylors. Why ſhould 
the taylors be ſo angry with you?“ cries the player. I 
ſuppoſe you don't employ ſo many in making your 
clothes.“ ] admit your jeſt, anſwered the poet; but 
you remember the affair as well as myſelf; you know 
there was a party in the pit and upper gallery that would 
20 5 Yoo ; | not 
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not ſuffer it to be given out again; tho? much, ay inſi- 
nitely, the majority, all the boxes in particular, were- 
defirous of it; nay, moſt of the ladies ſwore they ne- 
ver would come to the houſe till it was ated again. 
Indeed L muſt own their policy, was good, in not 
letting it be given out a ſecond time; for the raſcals. . 
knew if it had gone a ſecond night, it would have 
run fifty : for if ever there was diſtreſs in a tragedy —L 
am not fond of my own performance; but if I ſhould? 
tell you what the beſt judges ſaid of it Nor was it 
entirely owing to my enemies neither, that it did not. 
ſucceed on the ſtage as well as it bath. fince among the 
polite readers; for you can't ſay it had juſtice done by 
the performers.” “ I think, anſwered the player, 
the performers did the diſtreſs of it juſtice; for I am. 
ſure we were in diftreſs enough, who were pelted with 
oranges all the laſt act; we all imagined it would have 
been the laſt act of our lives.“ 11 * 
The os whoſe: fury was now raiſed, had juſt at- 
tempted to anſwer, when they were interrupted, and 
an end put to their diſcourſe by an accident; which, 
if the reader is impatient to know, he muit ſkip over 
the next chapter, which is a ſort of counterpart to this, 
and contains ſome of. the beſt and graveſt matters in 
the whole book, being a diſcourſe between parſon 
Abraham Adanis.and Mr. Joſeph Andrews. 


Gn 


Containing the Exhortations of Parſon Adams to his Friend in 
Affliction ; calculated for the loſtrution and Improvement of 
the Reader. | 


19 9 no ſooner came perfectiy to himſelf, than 
perceiving his miſtreſs gone, he bewailed her loſs 
with groans, which would have pierced any heart but 
thoſe: which are poſſeſſed by ſome people, and are 
made of a certain compoſition not unlike flint in its 
hardneſs and other properties; for you may ſtrike fire. 
from them which will dart through the eyes, but they. 
can never diſtil one drop of water the ſame way. Hi 
own, poor youth, was of a ſofter compoſition ; and at 
fthoſe words, O my dear Fanny! O my love! ſhalll 
55 ER E 4 | never 
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never, never ſee thee more? his eyes overflowed with 
tears, which would have become any but a hero; In 
a word, his deſpair was more eaſy to be conceived 
0 0 ĩ j bIGneh 
Mr. Adams, after many groans, ſitting with his 
back to Joſeph, began thus ina ſorrowful tone: You 
cannot imagine, my good child, that I entirely blame 
theſe firſt agonies of your grief; for when misfortunes 
attack us by ſurpriſe, it muſt require infinitely more 
learning than you are maſter of to reſiſt them: but it 
is the buſineſs of a man and a chriſtian, to ſummon 
Reaſon as quickly as he can to his aid; and the will 
n teach him patience and ſubmiſſion. Be com- 

ted, "therefore, child; I ſay be comforted. It is 
true you have loſt the prettieſt, kindeſt, lovelieſt, 
fweeteſt' young woman, one with whom you might 
have expected to have lived in happinefs, virtue, and 
innocence. By whom you might have promiſed your- 
ſelf many little darlings, who would have been the 
delight of your youth, and the comfort of your age. 
You have not only loſtther; but have reaſon to fear 
the utmoſt violence which luſt and can inflict 
upon her. Now indeed you mày eaſily raiſe ideas of 
horror, whick might drive you to deſpair.“ O 1 
hall run mad, cries Joſeph, O that I could but com- 
mand my hands to tear my eyes out, and my fleſh off.“ 
If you would uſe them to fuch purpoſes, I am glad 
you can't, anſwered Adams. I have ſtated your mis- 
fortune as ſtrongly as I poflibly can; but on the other 
ide, you are to conſider you are achriſtian ; that no ac; 
cident happens to us without the divine permiſſion, 
and that it is the duty of a man, much more of a chriſ- 
tian, to ſabmit. We did not make ourſelves; but * : 
_ fame power which made us, rules over us, and we are 
abſolutely at his difpoſal; he may do with us what he 
pleaſes, nor have we any right to complain, A ſecond 
Teaſon againſt our complaint is our ignorance ; for as 
We know not future events, ſo neither can we tell to 
what purpoſe any accident tends; and that which at 
firſt threatens us with evi), may in the end produce our 
. Thhould indeed have ſaid our ignorance is to- 
fold (but I have not at preſent time to c ivide re 


— 


for as we know not to what purpoſe. any event is ulti- 

mately directed; Ta neither can we affirm from wh: t- 
cauſe it originally ſprung, . You are a man, and cdn- 

ſequently a finner ;, and; this may be a puniſhment to 

you for your fins; indeed in this ſenſe it may he 
eſteemed as a good, yea, as the greateſt good, Which ö 
ſatisſies the anger of heaven, an _averts, that wrath- 
which cannot continue without our deſtruction. Third-, 
ly, our impoteney of relieving ourſelves, demonſtrates- 
1 folly. and abſurdity of our complaints: for whom. 
do we reſiſt? or againit whom do we complain, but a. 
power from whole ſhafts-no armour, can guard us, no 
ſpeed can fly? a power which leaves us no hope but 
in ſubmiſſion.” —<* O Sir, cried Joſeph, all this is very 
true, and very fine, and I could hear you all day, if I. 
was not ſo grieved at heart as now I am. Would. 
you take phyſic, ſays Adams, when you are well, and 
refuſe it when you are ſick ?. Is not comfort to be admi-. 
niſtered to the afflicted, and, not to thoſe who rejoice, , 
or thoſe who are at eaſe? O you have not ſpoken. 
one word of comfort to me yet,“ returned Joſeph... - 
« No! cries Adams, what am I then doing? what can 
I ſay to comfort you?“ “ O tell me, cries. Joleph, 
that Fanny will eſcape back to my arms, that they 
ſhall again incloſe that lovely creature, with all her 
ſweetneſs, all her untainted innocence about her.“ 
„Why, perhaps you may, cries Adams; But I can't 
promiſe you what's to come. Vou muſt with perfect 
reſignation wait the event; if the be reſtored to you 
again, it is your duty to be thankful, and ſo it is if 
ſhe be not: Joſeph, if you are wiſe, and truly knows © - 


your own intereſt, you will peaceably and quietly ſubmit - 


to all the diſpenſations of Providence, being thoroughly 
aſſured, that all the misfortunes, how great ſoever, 
which happen to the righteous, happen to them for 
their ou good, —Nay, it is not your intereſt only, 
but your duty, to abſtain from immoderate grief; 
which if you indulge, you are not worthy: the name 
of a chriſtian.— He ſpoke theſe laſt words with an 
accent a little ſeverer than uſual ; upon which Joſepfh 
begged him not to be angry, ſaying he miſtook him, 
if he thought he denied it was his duty; for he had 


+ 
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known that long ago, What ſignifies knowing 
your duty, if you do not perform it? anſwered Adams. 
Your knowledge increaſes your guilt - O Joſeph, I ne- 
ver thought you had this ſtubbornneſs in your mind.“ 
Joſeph replied, he fancied he miſunderſtood him, 
which I aſſure you, ſays he, you do, if you imagine 
I endeavour to grieve; upon my ſoul I don't. Adams 
rebuked him for ſwearing, and then proceeded to en- 
large on the folly of grief, telling him, all the wiſe 
men and philoſophers, even among the heathens, had 
written againſt it, quoting ſeve aſſages from Se- 
neca, and the Conſolation, which tho? it was not Ci- 
cero's, was, he ſaid, as good almoſt as any of his 
works, and concluded all by hinting, that immoderate 
ief in this caſe might incenſe that power which alone 
could reftore him his Fanny, This reaſon, or indeed 
rather the idea which it raiſed of the reſtoration of his 
miſtreſs, had more effect than all which the parſon 
had faid before, and for a moment abated his agonies : 
but when his fears ſufficiently ſet before his eyes the 
danger that poor creature was in, his grief returned 
again with repeated violence, nor could Adams in the 
leaſt aſſwage it; though it may be doubted in his be- 
half, whether Socrates himfelf could have prevailed 
any better. h | | 
They remained ſome time in filence; and groans 
and fighs ifſued from them both; at length Joſeph 
burft out into the following ſoliloquy : 


+ Yes, I will bear my ſorrows like a man, 
But I muſt alſo feel them as a man. 
I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 
And were moſt dear to me.— 

Adams aſked him what ſtuff that was he repeated? 
— To which he anſwered, they were ſome lines he 
had gotten by heart out of a play — Ay there is no- 
thing but heatheniſm to be learned from plays, re- 

plied he I never heard of any plays fit for a chriſtian 
to read, but Cato and the Conſcious Lovers; and 1 
muſt own in the latter there are ſome things almoſt ſo- 
lemn enough for a ſermon.” But we ſhall now leave 

them a little, and enquire after the ſubje& of their 
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C HAP. XI. 1 
More Adventures, which we hope will as much pleaſe as ſurprixe 


the Reader. 


"EITHER the facetious dialogue which paſſed 
between the poet and the player, nor the grave 
and truly ſolemn diſcourſe of Mr. Adams, will, we 
conceive, make the reader ſufficient amends for the 
anxiety which he muſt have felt on the account of poor. 
Fanny, whom he left in ſo deplorable a condition. 
= ſhall er. now 2 to the relation of caves 
ppened to that beautiful and innocent virgin, after 
ſhe Fell into the wicked hands of the captain. 90" 3 
The man of war having conveyed his charming 
prize out of the inn a little before day, made the ut 
moſt expedition in his power towards the ſquireshouſe, 
where this delicate creature was to be offered up a ſa- 
_ crifice to the luſt of a raviſher. He was nat only deaf 
to all her bewailings and entreaties on che road, but 
accoſted her ears with impurities, which, having been 
never before accuſtomed to them, ſhe happily for her- 
ſelf very little underſtood. At laſt he changed his: 
note, and attempted to ſooth and mollify ker, by ſet- 
ting forth the ſplendor and luxury which would be her 
fortune with a man who would have the inclination, 
and * too, to give her whatever her utmoſt wiſhes ; 
could deſire; and told her he doubted not but ſhe 
would ſoon look kinder on him, as che inſtrument of 
her happineſs, and deſpiſe that pitiful fellow whom 
her ignorance could only make her fond of. She an- 
ſwered, ſhe knew not whom he meant; ſhe never was 
fond of any pitiful fellow. ** Are you affronted, ma- 
dam, ſays he, at my calling him ſo? But what better can 
be faid of one in a livery, notwithſtanding your fondneſs . 
for him?“ She returned, that ſhe did not underſtand _ * 
him, that the man had been her fellow-ſervant, and *: 
ſhe believed was as honeſt a creature as any alive; but 
as for fondneſs: for men—**'I warrant ye, cries the 
captain, we ſhall find means to perſuade you to be 
fond; and I adviſe you to yield to gentle ones; for | 
you may be aſſured that it is not in your power, by _ 
E 6 ; | any 
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any fruggles whatever, to preſerve your virginity two 
hours longer. It will be your intereſt to conſent : for 
the ſquire will be much kinder to you, if he enjoys you 
willingly than by force.“ — At which words ſhe began 

do call aloud for aſſiſtance (for it was now open day) 
but finding none, ſhe lifted her eyes to heaven, and 
ſupplieated the divine aſſiſtance to preſerve her inno- 
cence,. The captain told her, if ſnhe perſiſted in her 
vociferation, he would find a means of ſtopping her 
mouth. And now the poor wretch perceiving no 
hopes of ſuccour, abandoned herſelf to deſpair, and 
ſighing out the name of Joſeph ! Joſeph! a river of 
tears ran down her lovely cheeks, and wetted the hand- 
kerchief which covered her boſom. + A horſeman now: 
appeared in the road, upon which the captain threat - 
ned her violently if ſne complained; however, the 
moment they approached each other, ſne begged him 
withroke: utmoſt earneſtneſs to relieve a diſtreſſed crea- 
ture who was in the hands of a raviſher. The fellow 
ſtopt at thoſe. words; but the captain aſſured him it 
was his wife, and that he was TI her home from 
her adulterer: which ſoxfatisfied the fellow, who was 
an old one, (and perhaps a married one too) that he 
wiſhed him a good journey, and rode on. He was no 
| ſooner paſt, than the captain abuſed her violently for 
breaking his commands, and threatened to gagg her, 
when two more horſemen, armed with piſtols, came 
into the road juſt before them. She again ſolicited 
their aſſiſtance, and the captain told the ſame ſtory as 
before. Upon which one ſaid to the other That's 

a charming wench ! Jack; I wiſh 1 had been in the 
fellow's place whoever he is.“ But the other, inſtead 
of anſwering him, cried out eagerly, Zounds, 1 
know her: and then turning to her ſaid, ſure you are 
not Fanny Goodwill. Indeed, indeed I am; ſhe \ * 
cried O John, I know you nowW— heaven hath ſent” 
you to my aſſiſtance, to deliver me from this wick - 
ed man, who is carrying me away for his vile pur- 

poſes O for God's ſake reſcue me from him.” 4 

ſierce dialogue immediately enſued between the cap- 

tain and theſe two men, who being both armed-with 

paiiſtols, and the chariot which ** attended being 
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now arrived the captain ſaw both force and ſtratagem 
were "vain, and endeavoured to make his eſcape; in 
which, however, he could not ſucceed. 'The'gentle- 
man who rode in the chariot, ordered it to ſtop, and 
with an air of authority examined into the merits of the 
cauſe” of which being advertiſed by Fanny, whoſe! 
credit was confirmed by the fellow who knew her, he 
ordered the captain, who was all bloody from his en- 
counter at the inn, to be conveyed as a priſoner be- 
hind the chariot, ' and very gallantly took Fanny into 
it; for to ſay the truth, this gentleman (Who was 
no other than the celebrated Mr: Peter Ponnce, and 
who preceded che lady Booby only a few miles, by 
ſetting” out earlier in the morning) was a very gallant: 
perſon, and loved a pretty girl better than any thing, 
beſides his own-money, or the money of other people. 

The chariot now proceeded towards the inn, which, 
as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, and where 
it arrived at that very time while the poet and player 
were diſputing below ſtairs, and Adams and Joſeph 
were diſcourſing back to back above: juſt at that pe- 
riod” to which we brought them both in the two pre. 
ceding chapters, the chariot ſtopt at the door, and in 
an inftant Fanny leaping from it, ran up to her Jo- 
ſeph.— O reader, conceive, if thou canſt, the joy 
which fired the breaſts of theſe lovers on this meeting; 
and if thy own heart doth not ſympathetically aſſiſt 
| thee in this conception, I pity thee fincerely from my 
own; for let the hard-hearted villain know this, that 
there is a pleaſure in a tender ſenſation beyond any 
which he is capable of 2 us 16. Be ns Fe 

Peter being informed by Fanny of the preſence of 
Adams, ſtopt to ſee him, and receive his homage; 
for, as Peter was an T7 rer, a ſort of people whom 
Mr. Adams never ſaw through, the one paid that reſ- 


' pe to his ſeeming goodneſs which the other believed 


to be paid to his riches ; hence Mr. Adams was ſo much 
his favourite; that he once lent him four pounds thir- 
teen ſhilling and ſixpence, to prevent his going to 
gaol, on no greater ſecurity than a bond and judg- 
ment, which probably he would have made no uſe of, 
1 1 5 5 hy | e tho 
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tho' the money had not been (as it was) paid exactly 
at the time. i e 
It is not perhaps eaſy to deſcribe the figure of A- 
dams ; he had riſen in ſuch a violent hurry, that he 
had on neither breeches nor ſtockings; nor had he 
taken from his head a red ſpotted handkerchief, which 
by night bound his wig, that was turned inſide out, 
around his head. He had on his torn caſſock and his 
coat; but as the remainder of his caſſock hung 
n below his great coat, ſo did a ſmall ftripe of 
white, or rather whitiſh linen, appear below that; to 
which we may add the ſeveral colours which appeared 
on his face, where a long piſs-burnt beard ſerved to 
_ retain the liquor of the ſtone-pot, and that of a black- 
er hue which diſtilled from the mop. This figure, 
-which Fanny had delivered from his captivity, -was no 
ſooner ſpied by Peter, than it diſordered the compoſ- 
ed gravity of his muſcles; however, he adviſed him 
immediately to make himſelf clean, nor would accept 
his homage in that pickle. i $67 a; 05 
The poet and player no ſooner ſaw the captain in 
captivity, than they began to conſider of their o.õƷ 
ſafety, of which flight preſented. itſelf as the only 
means; they therefore both of them mounted the poet's 
horſe, and made the moſt expeditious retreat in their 
wer. 


The hoſt, who well knew Mr. Pounce, win the lady 
e 


Booby's livery, was not a little ſurprized at this chan 
of the ſcene, nor was his confuſion much helped 
his wife, who was now juſt riſen, and having heard 
from him the account of what had paſt, comforted him 
with a decent number of fools and blockheads ; aſked 
him why he did not conſult her; and told him, he 
would never leave following the nonſenſical dictates 
of his own numſcull, till ſhe and her family were 
ruined, | Ty De) 
Joſeph being informed of the captain's arrival, and 
ſeeing his Fanny now in ſafety, quitted her a moment, 
and, running down ſtairs, went directly to him, and, 
ſtripping off his coat, challenged him to fight; but the 
captain refuſed, ſaying, he did not underſtand box- 
ing. He then graſped a cudgel in one hand, w_ 
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catching the captain by the collar with the other, gave 
him a moſt ſevere drubbing, and ended with telling 
him, he had now had ſome revenge for what his dear 
Fanny had ſuffered. 4 


When Mr. Pounce had a little regaled himſelf with 
ſome proviſion which he had in his chariot, and Mr. 
Adams had put on the beſt appearance his clothes 
would allow him, Pounce ordered the captain into his 
preſence ; for he ſaid he was guilty of felony, and the 
next juſtice of peace ſhould commit him: but the ſer- 
vants ee. appetite for revenge is ſoon ſatisfied) be- 
ing ſu err with the drubbing which Jo- 
ſeph had inflifted on him, and which was indeed of 
no very moderate kind, had ſuffered him to go off, 
which he did, threatening a ſevere revenge againſt 
Joſeph, which I have never heard he thought proper 
to take. „ 3 „ 54 
The miſtreſs of the houſe made her voluntary ap- 
pearance before Mr. Pounce, and with a thouſand 
curt*fies told him, ** ſhe hoped his honour would par- 
don her huſband, who was a very 'non/en/e man, for 
the ſake of his poor family; that indeed if he could 
be ruined alone, ſhe ſhould be very willing of it; r 
becauſe as why, his, worſhip very well knew he deſery- 
ed it: but ſhe had three poor ſmall children, Who were 
not capable to get their own living; and if her huſ- 
band was ſent to goal, they muſt all come to the pa- 
riſh ; for ſhe was a poor weak woman, continually a. 


breeding, and had no time to work for them. She 


therefore hoped his honour would take it into his wor- 
ſhip's conſideration, and forgive her huſband this 
time; for ſhe was ſure he never intended any harm to 
man, woman, or child; and if it was not for that 
block-head of his own, the man in ſome things was 
well enough ; for ſhe had had three children by him in 
leſs than three years, and was almoſt ready to cry out the 
fourth time.” She would have proceeded in this man- 
ner much longer, had not Peter ſtopt her tongue, by 
telling her, he had nothing to ſay to her huſband, nor 
ber neither. So, as Adams and the reſt had aſſured 
her of forgiveneſs, ſhe cried and curt'ſied out of the 


room. . 
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Mr. Pounce was defirous that Fanny ſhould continue 
her journey with him in the chariot ; but ſhe abſglute- 
ly refuſed, ſaying ſhe would ride behind Joſeph, on 
a horſe which one of lady Booby's ſervants had equip- 
ped him with. But alas! when the horſe appeared, 
it was found to be no other than that identical beaſt 
which Mr. Adams had left behind him at the inn, and 
hich theſe honeſt fellows, who knew him, had: re- 
eemed. Indeed whatever horſe they had provided 
for Joſeph, they would have prevailed with him to 
mount none, no not even to ride before his beloved 
Fanny, till the parſon was ſupplied ; much leſs would 
he deprive his friend of the beaſt, which belonged to 
him, and, which he knew the moment he ſaw, tho 
Adams did not: however, when he. was reminded of 
the affair, and told that 13 had brought the horſe 
with them which he had left behind, he anſwered— 
% Bleſs me! and ſo I did.“ 75 
Adams Was very deſirous that Joſeph and Fanny, 
- ſhould mount his horſe, and declared he could very 
ceaſily walk home. << If I walked alone, ſays he, I 
would wage a ſhilling, that the P-d:/r;an out-ſtripped. 
the Equeſt.:an travellers: but as I intend to take the 
company of a pipe, F I may he an hour. 
later. One of the ſervants whiſpered Joſeph to take. 
him at his word, ang ſuffer the * pus to walk if he 
would: this propoſal was anſwered withan angry look, 
and a LEE py ry Jofeph, who catching 
Fanny up, in his arms, averred he, would rather carry 
her home in that manner, than take away Mr. Adams's 
horſe, and permit him, to walk on foot. "HOES 


Perhaps, reader, thou haſt ſeen a conteſt between 


two gentlemen, or two ladies quickly decided, tho? 
they. 3 both aſſerted they would not eat ſuch a nice 

morſel, and each inſiſted on the other's accepting it; 
but in reality both were very deſirous to ſwallow it 
themſelves. Do not therefore conclude hence, that 
this diſpute would have come to a ſpeedy deciſion: for 
here both parties were heartily in earneſt, and. it is 
very probable they would have remained in, the inn- 
yard to this day, had not the good Peter Pounce put a, 


* 


Rap to it; for finding he had no longer hopes of ſatis- 


fuying 


* 


/ 
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fying his old appetite with Fanny, and being deſirous 
of having ſome one to whom he might communicate 

his grandeur, he told the parfon he Would convey him 
home in his chariot. This favour was by Adams, with 
many bows and acknowledgments, accepted, tho“ he 
afterwards ſaid, ** he aſcended; the chariot rather that 
he might not offend, than from any deſire of riding in 
it, for that in his heart he preferred the Peae/trzarx 
even to the Vehicular expedition.” All matters be- 
ing now ſettled, the chariot in which rode Adams and 
Pounce, moved forwards; and Joſeph having borrow- 
ed a pillion from the hoſt, Fanny had juſt ſeated her- 
ſelf thereon, and had laid hold of the girdle which 
her lover wore for that purpoſe, when the wiſe beaft, 
who concluded that one at a time was ſufficient, that 
two to one were odds, &c. diſcovered much uneaſineſs 
at his double load, and began to conſider his hinder as 
his fore-legs, moving the direct contrary way to that 


which is called forwards. Nor could Joſeph, with all 


his horſemanſhip, perſuade him to advance : butwith- 
out having any regard to the lovely part of the lovely 
girl which was on his back, he wo; fuch agitations, 
that had not one of the men come immediately to her 
aſſiſtance, ſhe had, in plain Engliſh, tumbled back- 


wards on the ground. This inconvenience was pre- 


ſently remedied by an exchange of horſes ; and then 
Fanny being again placed on her pillion, on a better 
natured, and fomewhat a better fed beaſt, the parſon's 
horſe finding he had no longer odds to contend with, 
agreed to march; and the whole * proceſſion ſet for- 
wards for 'Booby-hall, where they arrived in a few 
hours without any thing remarkable happening on the 
road, unleſs it was a curious dialogue between the 
parſon and the ſteward ; which, to uſe the language 
of alate apologiſt, a pattern to all biographers, ** waits 
for the reader in the next chapte 
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A curious Dialogue which paſſed between Mr. Abraham Adams 
and Mr. Peter Pounce, better worth reading than all the Works 
of Colley Cibber and many others. gol | 


T HE chariot had not proceeded far, before Mr, 
Adams obſerved it was a very fine day. Ay, 
and a very fine country too, anſwered Pounce. I 


| ſhould think ſo more, returned Adams, if I had not 


tely travelled over the Downs, which I take to ex- 
ceed this and all other proſpects in the univerſe.” — 
A fig for proſpects, anſwered Pounce, one acre here 
is worth ten there; and, for my own part, I have no 
delight in the proſpe& of any land but my own.” 
«« Sir, ſaid Adams, you can indulge yourſelf with 
many fine proſpects of that kind.” “I thank G— 
J have a little, replied the other, with which I am 


content, andenvy no man :.I have alittle, Mr. Adams, 


with which I do as much good as I can.” Adams an- 


ſwered, that riches without charity were nothing 


worth; for that they were a bleſſing only to him who 
made them a bleſſing to others. You and I, ſaid 
Peter, have different notions of charity. I own, as 


it is generally uſed, I do not like the word, nor do 


I think it becomes one of us gentlemen ; it is a mean 


parſon-like quality; though I would not infer, many 
parſons have it neither.“ Sir, ſaid Adams, my de- 


- Anition of charity is a generous diſpoſition to relieve 


nary evils,” “ 


4 
— 


the diſtreſſed .. There is ſomething in that defini- 
tion, anſwered Peter, which I like well enough: it 


is, as you ſay, a diſpoſition, — and does not ſo much 
confift in the act as in the diſpoſition to-do it; but a- 


las, Mr. Adams, who are meant by the diſtreſſed ? 
believe me, the diſtreſſes of mankind are moſtly ima- 
ginary, and it would be rather folly than goodneſs to 
relteve them.” Sure, Sir, replied Adams, hunger 
and thirſt, cold and nakedneſs, and other diſtreſſes 
which attend the poor, can never be ſaid to be imagi- 

How can any man complain of hun- 
gens ſaid Peter, in a country where ſuch excellent. 


are to be gathered in almoſt every field ?- or: of: 


[ 
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thirſt, where every river and ſtream produce ſuch de- 
licious potations ? and as for cold and nakedneſs, they 
are evils introduced by luxury and cuſtom. . A man 
naturally wants clothes no more than a horſe or any 
other animal ; and there are whole nations who go 
without them; but theſe are things perhaps which 
you, who do not know the world“ Vou will pardon 
me, Sir, returned Adams; I have read of the Gym- 
nobis... A plague of your Jeboſopbats, cried 

Peter; the greateſt fault in our conſtitution is the pro- 
viſion made for the poor, except that perhaps made 
for ſome others. Sir, I have not an eſtate which doth 

not contribute almoſt as much again to the poor as to 
the land tax, and I do aſſure you I expect to come 
myſelf to the pariſh in the end.” To which Adams 
giving a diſſenting ſmile, Peter thus proceeded : ** I 
fancy, Mr. Adams, you are one of thoſe who imagine 
I am a lump of money; for there are many who, I 
fancy, believe that not only my pockets, but my 
whole clothes, are lined with bank-bills ; but Iaſſure % 
you, you are all miſtaken: I am not the man the 
world eſteems me. If I can hold my head above 
water, it is all I can. I have injured myſelf by pur» 
chafing. I have been too liberal of my money. In- 
deed I fear my heir will find my affairs in a worſe fi- 
tuation than they are reputed to be. Ahl he will 
have reaſon to with I had loved money more, and land 
leſs. Pray, my good neighbour, where ſhould I have 
that quantity of riches the world is ſo liberal to be- 
ſtow on me? where could I poſſibly, without I had 
ſtole it, acquire ſuch a treaſure ?“ Why truly, ſays 
Adams, I have been always of your opinion; I have 
wondered as well as yourſelf with what confidence 
they could report ſuch things. of you, which have to {© 
me appeared as mere impoſſibilities; for you know, a 
Sir, and I have often heard you ſay it, that your 
wealth is of youg own acquiſition, and can it be credi- 
ble that in your ſhort time you ſhould have amaſſed 
ſuch, a heap of treaſure as theſe people will have you 
worth? indeed had you inherited an eſtate like Sir 
Thomas Booby, which had deſcended in your family 
for many generations, they might have had a _— 
| 1 Tor 


for, their afſertions.” *©* Why, what do they ſay I am 
worth? cries Peter with a malicious ſneer. Sir, 
anſwered Adams, I have heard ſome aver you are not 
worth-leſs than twenty thouſand pounds.“ At which 
Peter frowned. ** Nay, Sir, ſaid Adams, you aſk 
me only the opinion of others, for my own part I 
have always denied it, nor did I ever believe you 
could poſſibly be worth half that ſum. ? However, 
Mr. Adams, ſaid he, ſqueezing him by the hand, 
I would not fell them all I am worth for double 


that ſum ; and as to what you believe, or they believe, 
I care not a fig, no not a fart. I am not poor, be- 


cauſe you think me fo, nor becauſe you attempt to un- 
dervalue me in the country. I know the envy of 
mankind very well; but I thank heaven I am above 
them. It is true my wealth is of my own acquiſition. 
J have not an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, that hath 


deſcended in my family through many generations; 


but I know heirs of ſuch eſtates who are forced to tra- 
vel about the country like ſome people in torn caſ- 


- ſocks, and might be glad to accept of a pitiful curacy 


for what I know. Yes, Sir, as ſhabby fellows as 
yourſelf, whom no man of my figure, without that 


vice of good-nature about him, would ſuffer to ride in 
a chariot with him.“ Sir, ſaid Adams, I value not 


your chariot of a ruſh ; and if I had known you had 


intended to affront me, I would have walked to the 


world's end on foot, ere I would have accepted a 


place in it. However, Sir, I will ſoon rid you of 


that inconvenience ;?”* and fo ſaying, he opened the 
chariot-door, without calling to the coachman, and 
leapt out into the high-way, forgetting to take his hat 
along with him ; which however Mr. Pounce threw 


after him with great violence. Joſeph and Fanny 


. 


Kopt to bear him company the reſt of the way, which. 
was not above a mile, e 
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The Arrival of Lady Booby and the reſt at r Ball. | 


HE coach and fix, in which lady Booby ele” 
| x overtook the other travellers as they entered the 
pariſh. She no ſooner ſaw Joſeph, than her cheeks 
lowed with red, and immediately after became as to- 
tally pale. She had in her ſurprize almoſt ſtopt her 
coach; but recollected herſelf timely enough to pre- 
vent it. She entered the pariſh amidſt the ringing of 
bells, and the acclamations of the poor, who were re. 
joiced to ſee their patroneſs returned after ſo long an 
abſence, during which time all her rents had been 
drafted to London, without a ſhilling bein ſpent a- 
mong them, which tended not a little to their utter 
impoveriſhing; for if the court would be ſeverely 
miſſed in ſuch a city as London, how much more muſt, 
the abſence of a perſon of great fortune be felt in a. 
little country village, for whoſe inhabitants ſuch a fa- 
mily finds a conſtant employment and ſupply; and 
with the offals of whoſe table the infirm, aged, and 


infant Poor, are abundantiy fed, with 2 generoſity 
| Which ; 
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which hath ſcarce a viſible effect on their benefaRor's © 
. pockets ? . . CS 
But if their intereſt inſpired ſo public a joy into 
every countenance, how much more forcibly did the 
affection which they bore parſon Adams operate upon 
all who beheld his return? They flocked about 
him like dutiful children round an indulgent parent, 
and vyed with each other in demonſtrations of duty 
and love. The parſon on his fide ſhook every one by 
the hand, enquiring heartily after the healths of all 
that were abſent, of their children and relations, and 
expreſt a ſatisfaction in his face, which nothing but 
benevolence made happy by its objects could infuſe: 
Nor did Joſeph and Fanny want a hearty welcome 
from all who ſaw them. In ſhort, no three perſons 
could be more kindly received, as indeed none ever 
More deſerved to be univerſally beloved. | 
Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to his 
houſe, where he inſiſted on their partaking whatever 
his wife, whom, with his children, he found in health 
and joy, could provide. Where we ſhall leave them 
enjoying perfect happineſs over a homely meal, to 
view ſcenes of greater ſplendor, but infinitely leſs 


bliſs, 1 | 
Our more intelligent readers will doubtleſs ſuſpect 
by this ſecond appearance of lady Booby on the ſtage, 
that all was not ended by the diſmiſſion of Joſeph ; 
and, to be honeſt with them, they are in the right; 
the arrow had pierced deeper than ſhe imagined; nor 
was the wound ſo eaſily to be cured. The removal of 
the object ſoon cooled her rage, but it had a different 
effect on her love: that departed with his perſon ; but 
this remained lurking in her mind with his image. 
Reftleſs, interrupted ſlumbers, and confuſed horrible 
dreams were her portion the firſt night. In the morn- 
ing, fancy painted her a more delicious ſcene ; but to 
delude, not delight her: for before ſhe could reach 
the promiſed happineſs, it vaniſhed, and left her to 
curſe, not bleſs the viſion. | 
She ſtarted from her ſleep, her imagination being 


all on fire with the phantom, when her eyes acciden- 
tally glancing towards the ſpot where yeſterday he 
FT 1 rea 


real Joſeph had ſtood, that little circumſtance raiſed 
his idea in the livelicft colours in her 8 Each 
look, each word, each geſture ruſhed back on her mind 
with charms which all his coldneſs could not abate. 


Nay, ſhe imputed that to his youth, his folly, his 


awe, his religion, to every thing, but what would in- 
ſtantly have produced contempt, want of paſſion for 


the ſex ; or, that which would have rouſed her hatred, 


want of liking to her.. | | 's 

Reflection then hurried her farther, and told her, ſhe 
muſt ſee this beautifyl youth no more ; nay, ſuggeſted 
to her, that ſhe herſelf had diſmiſſed him for no other 
fault than probably that of too violent an awe and reſ- 
pect for herſelf; and which ſhe ought rather to have 
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eſteemed a merit, the effects of which were beſides fo 


eaſily and ſurely to have been removed; ſhe then 
blamed, ſhe curſed the haſty rafeſs of her temper ; 
her fury was vented all on herſelf ; and Joſeph appear- 
ed innocent in her eyes. Her paſſion at length grew 
ſo violent, that it forced her on ſeeking relief, and 
now ſhe thought of recalling him: but pride forbad 
that, pride which ſoon drove all ſofter paſſions from 
her ſoul, and repreſented to her the meanneſs of him 
ſhe was fond of. That thought ſoon began to obſcure 
his beauties ; contempt ſucceeded next, and then dif- 
dain, which preſently introduced her hatred of the 
creature who had given her ſo much uneaſineſs. "Theſe 
enemies of Joſeph had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of her 
mind, than they inſinuated to her a thouſand things 


in his disfavour; every thing but diſlike of her perſon ;. 
a thought, which as it would have been intolerable to 


bear, ſhe checked the moment it endeavoured to ariſe. 
Revenge came now to her aſſiſtance; and ſhe conſider: 
ed her diſmiſſion of him ſtript, and without a charac. 
ter, with the ntmoſt pleaſure. She rioted in the ſe- 
veral kinds of miſery, Dich her imagination ſuggeſted 
to her, might be his fate; and with a ſmile compoſed 


of anger, mirth, and ſcorn, viewed him in the \ 


in which her fancy had dreſt him. 


Mrs; Slipſlop being ſummoned, attended her * ü | 


ſtreſs, who had now in her own 1 totally ſabdu- 


ed * Whilſt ſhe was dreſſing, ſhe aſked if 


that fi 


e * 


ow had been turned away according to her or- 
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ders. Slipſlop anſwered, ſhe had told her kdylhipho, 
(as indeed ſhe had) —And how did he behave?” re- 
phee the lady. Truly, madam, cries Slipſlop, in 
- ſuch a manner that ,) every body who ſaw him. 
The poor lad had but little wages to receive: for he 
conſtantly allowed his father and mother half his in- 
come; ſo that when your ladyſhip's hvery was ſtript 
off, he had not wherewithal to buy a coat, and muſt 
have gone naked, if one of the footmen had not in- 
commodated him with one, and whilſt he was ſtanding 

in his ſhirt, (and, to ſay truth, he was an amorons fi- 
gure) being told your ladyſhip would not give him a 
character, he ſighed, and ſaid, he had done nothing 
' willingly to offend; that for his part he ſhobld'always 
give your ladyſhigga good character wherever he 
went; and he pray God to bleſs you; for you was 
the beſt of ladies, tho“ his enemies had ſet you againſt 
him: I wiſh you had not turned him away; for I believe 
you have not a faithfuller ſervant in the houſe,”-** How 
came you then, replied the lady, to adviſe me to turn him 
away ?” „J, madam, ſaid Slipſlop, Iam ſure you will do 
me the juſtice to ſay, Idid all in my power to prevent it; 
but I ſaw vour Iadyſhip was angry; and it is not the buſi- 
neſs of us upper ſervants to hint or ftar on theſe occa- 
fions.”--** And was it not you, audacious wretch, cried 
the lady, who made me angry ? Was it not your tittle- 
tattle, in which I believe you belyed the poor fellow, 
which incenſed me againſt him? He. may, thank you 
for all that hath happened; and ſo may 1 for the loſs 
of a good ſervant, and one who probably had more 
merit than all of you. Poor fellow! I am Saber 
with his goodneſs to his parents. Why did not you 
tell me of that, but ſuffer me to diſmiſs ſo good a crea- 
ture without a character? I ſee the reaſon of your 
whole behaviour now as well as of your com- 
plaint ; you was jealous of the wenches. 1 jea- 
lous! faid Slipflop,. I aſſure you I look upon myſelf as 
his betters; I am not meat for a footman, I hope.” 
Theſe. words threw the lady into a violent paſſion, and 
ſhe ſent pop from her preſence, who departed toſ- 
ſing her nole and crying, * marry come up ! there are 
ſome, people more jealous than I, I believe.” Her 


lady affected not to hear the words, tho? in reality = 
8 ; 1d 
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did, and underſtood them too. Now enſued a ſecond. 
conflict, ſo like the former, that it might ſavour of re- 
petition to relate it minutely. It may ſuffice to ſay, 
that lady Booby found good reaſon to doubt whether” 
ſhe had ſo abſolutely conquered her paſſion, as ſhe-had- 
flattered herſelf; and, in order to accompliſh it quite, 
took a reſolution more common than wiſe, to retire im- 
mediately into the country. The reader hath long. 
ago ſeen the arrival of Mrs. Slipſlop, whom no pertneſs 
could make her miſtreſs reſolve to part with; lately, 
that of Mr, Pounce, her forerunners: and laſtly, that 
H oo ind Cd © 30 
The morning after her. arrival, being Sunday, ſhe_ 
went to church, to the great ſurprize of every body, 
who wondered to ſee her ladyſhip, being no very con- 
ſtant church-woman, there ſo ſuddenly apon her jour- 
ney. Joſeph was likewiſe there; and I have heard it 
was remarked, that ſhe fixed her eyes on him much 
more than on the parſon ; but this I believed. to be on - 
ly a malicious rumour. When the prayers were end-.. 
ed, Mr, Adams ſtood up, and with a loud voice pro- 
nounced :, I publiſh the banns of marriage between 
Joſeph Andrews and Frances Goodwill, both of this pa- 
riſh, &c.” Whether this had any effect on lady Boo 
by or no, who was then in her pew, which the con- 
gation could not ſee into, I could never diſcover: 
but certain it is, that in about a quarter of an hour ſne 
ſtood. up, and directed her eyes to that part of the 
church where the women ſat, and perſiſted in looking 
that way during the remainder of the ſermon, in 18 
ſcrutinizing a manner, and with ſo angry a counte- 
nance, that moſt of the women were afraid ſhe was of- 
fended at them. „ 
The moment ſhe returned home, ſhe ſent for Slip- 
flop into her chamber, and told her, ſhe wondered 
what that impudent fellow Joſeph did in that pariſn? 
Upon which Slipſlop gave her an account of her meet 
ing Adams with him on the road, and likewiſe the ad. 
venture with Fanny. At the relation of which, the lady . 
often e her countenance; and when ſhe had heard 
all, ſhe ordered Mr, Adams into her preſence, to whom 
ſhe behaved as the reader will ſee.in the next chapter. - 
S* 
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He no ſooner came before her, than ſhe began in the 
_ following manner: I wonder, Sir, after the many 
great obligations you have had to this family (with 


XA Adams was not far off; for he was drinking 
her ladyſhip's health below in a cup of her ale. 


all which the reader hath, in the courſe of this hiſtory, 


been minurely acquainted) that you. will ungrateful- 
ly ſhew any reſpe. to a fellow who-hath been turned 


out of; it for his miſdeeds. Nor doth it, L can tell you, 
Sit, become a man of. your character, to run about 


the country with an idle fellow and wench. Indeed, 
as for the girl I know no harm of her, Slipflop tells 


me ſhe was formerly bred up in my houſe, and be- 


haved as lie ought; tilt ſhe hankered after this fellow, 
and he ſpoiled her. Nay, ſhe may ſtill, perhaps, do 


very well, if he will let her alone, You, are there - 


fore doing a monſtrous thing, in endeavouring to pro- 


cure 4 match between theſe two people, which will 


be to the ruin of them both.”—*<* Madam, ſaid A- 
dams, if your ladyſhip will but hear me ſpeak, I pro- 


teſt I never heard any harm of Mr. Joſeph Andrews; 


if I had I ſhould have corrected him for it: for I ne- 


ver have, nor will encourage the faults of thoſe under 
my cure, As for the young woman, I aſſure your 
lady ſhip I have as good an opinion of her as your la- 


dyfhip yourfelf, or any other can have. She is the 


Fweeteſt-tempered, honeſteſt, worthieſt, young crea- 


ture; indeed as to her beauty, I do not commend 


her on that account, though all men allow ſhe is the 
hand ſomeſt woman, gentle or ſimple, that ever ap- 
jt the parifſl. You are very impertincat, 


ſays ſhe, to talk fach fulſome ſtuff to me. It is 
migh'y becoming, truly in a clergyman to trouble 


himfelf about handſome women, and you are a deli- 


cate judge of beauty, no doubt. A man who hath 


| lived all his life in ſach a pariſh as this, is a rare judge 


of beautr. Ridiculous !' beauty. indeed, —a country, 
wench a beauty. I ſhall be fick wahenever I hear beauy 


4 


* mentioned agaiu- and ſo this weneh is to flock, the 
pariſh with beauties, I e Dubs Sir, our poor are 
numerous enough already; will have no mote-vaga- 
bonds ſettled here. W dans ſays Adams, your 

ladyſmip is ofended with me, I proteſt, without any 
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reaſon. This couple were deſirous to conſummate 


long ago, and I diſfuaded them from it; nay, I may 


venture to ſay, I believe, I was the ſole cauſe of their ' 


delaying it.“ Well, ſays ſhe; and you did-very / 
wiſely and honeſtly too, notwithſtanding; ſhe is the 
greateſt beauty in the pariſn. And now, me 
continued he, Lon my office to Mr. Joſephs 
* Pray don't Mr. ſuch feHows-to me, eries the ady. 
He, ſaid the parſon, with the conſent of Fanny, 
before. my fate, put in the banns.”—< Yes, anſwered 
the lady, I ſuppoſe the flat is: forward enough; Slipflop 
tells me how her head runs on fellows; 4 is one of 
ber beauties, I ſuppoſe. But if they have put in the 
banns, I deſire your will publiſn them no more with- 
out my orders.” Madam, cries Adams, if any one 
puts in a ſufficient caution, and aſſigns a proper rea- 
ſon againſt them; I am willing to ſurceaſe. 1 tell 
you a reaſon, ſays ſhe; he is avagabond, and he ſhall. 
not ſettle here, and bring a neſt of beggars into the 
pariſh; it will make us but little amends that they, 
will be beauties.” Madam, anſwered Adams, with. 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to your: ladyſhip, I have been 


informed by lawyer Scbut, that any perſon who ſerves: 


a; year, gains a ſertlement in the pariſh where 8 


| ſerves. . Lawyer Scout, replied the lady, i is 1 an : 


impudent coxcomb; Iwill have no lawyer Scout in- 
terfere with me. I repeat to you again, I will have 


no more incumbrancès brought on us}; ſo I deſire you 


will proceed no farther,” a Madam, returned A- 


dams, I would obey your ladyſhip in any thing that is 


lawful; but ſurely the parties being poor is no rea- 
ſon againſt their meet wn God f +5 there ſhould! 
be any ſuch law. The have little are enoug h 7 
of this world already; it would be barbarous Nagel . 
_ to deny them the common: ire and innocent 
en joyments which nature indylges to By animal cre- 


5 


_— 


ation.“ Since you underſtan yourl lf no better, 5 
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<ries the lady, nor the reſpect due from ſuch as you 
to a woman of my diſtinftion, than to affront my ears 
by ſuch looſe diſcourſe, I ſhall mention but one ſhort 
word: it is my-orders-to you, that you publiſh theſe 
banns no more; and if you dare, I will recommend 
it to your maſter the doctor to diſcard you from his 
ſervice. I will, Sir, notwithſtanding your poor fa- 
mily; and then you and the greateſt beauty in the 
pariſh may go and beg together.“ 4 M am, an- 
fwered Adams, I know not what your ladyſhip means 
by the term Mafter and Service. I am in the ſervice 
of a maſter who will never diſcard me for doing my 
duty: and if the Doctor (for indeed I have never been 
able to pay for à licence) thinks proper to turn me out 
of my cure, God will provide me, I hope, another. 
At leaſt, my family, as well as myſelf, have hands; ; 
and he will proſper, I doubt not, our endeavours to 
get our bread honeſtly with them. Whilſt my con- 
| ſcience is pure, I ſhall never fear what man can do un- 
to me. © [condemn my humility, faid the lady, 
for demeaning myſelf to converſe with you To long. 
IT ſhall take other meaſures; for I ſee you are a con- 
federate with them. —But the ſooner you leave me 
the better; and I ſhall give orders that my doors may 
no longer be open to you. I will ſuffer. no-parſons 
who run about the country with beauties, to be enter- 
tained: here. Madam, ſaid Adams, I ſhall enter 
into no perſon's doors againſt their will: but I am 
aſſured, when you have enquired farther into this mat- 
ter, you will applaud, not blame my proceeding ; 
and fo I humbly take my leave: which he did with 
many hows, or at leaſt many attempts at a bow. 


oo WY WM oy || Wo 
| What paſt between the Lady and Lawyer Scovt. 


N the afternoon the lady ſent for Mr. Scout, whom 
ſhe attacked moſt violently for intermeddling with 
er ſervants; which he denied, and indeed with 
truth; for he had only aſſerted accidentally, and per- 
haps rightly, that a year's ſervice gained a ſettlement ; 
and fo far he owned he might have formerly * . 


4 © * * [ 
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the parſon, and believed it was law. £** Lam. reſolved, | 
ſaid the lady, to have no diſcarded ſervants of mine 
ſettled here; and ſo, if this be your law, I ſhall ſend 
to another lawyer.” Scout ſaid, If ſhe ſent to a 
hundred lawyers, not one or all of them could alter 
the law. The utmoſt that was in the power of a law- 
yer, was to prevent the law's takipg effect; and that 
he himſelf could do for her ladyſhip as well as any o 
ther: and I believe, ſays he, madam, your ladyſhip 
not being converſant in theſe matters, hath miſtaken 
a difference: for I aſſerted only, that a man who- 
ſerved a year was ſettled. Now there is a material 
difference between being ſettled in law and ſettled in 
fact: and as I affirmed generally he was ſettled, and 
law is preferable to fact, my ſettlement muſt be un- 
derſtood in law, and not in fact. And ſuppoſe, ma- 
dam, we admit he was ſettled in law, what uſe will 

they make of it, how doth that relate to fact? He 

is not ſettled in fact; and if he be not ſettled. in fact, 
he is not an inhabitant; and if he is not an inhabi- 
tant, he is. not of this pariſh; and then undoubtedly ._ 
he ought not to be publiſhed here; for Mr. Adams 
bath told me your ladyſhip's pleaſure, and the reaſon, 
which is a very good one, to prevent burdeming us 
with the poor; we have too many already; and L 
think we ought. to have an act to hang or tranſport 
half of them. If we can prove in evidence, that he 
is pot ſettled in fact, it is another matter. What I 
ſaid to Mr. Adams, was on a ſuppoſition that he was 
ſettled in fact; and indeed if that was the caſe, I 
ſhould doubt.” — ** Don't tell me your ad and your 
ifs, ſaid the lady, I don't underſtand your gibberiſh: 
you take too much upon you, and are very imperti- 
nent. in pretending to direct in this pariſh, and you 
ſhall be taught better, I aſſure you, you- ſhall. | But 
as to the. wench, I am reſolved ſhe ſhall not ſettle 
here: I will not ſuffer ſuch beauties as theſe to pro- 
duce children for us to keep.” Beauties indeed 
Your ladyſhip is pleaſed to be merry,” anſwered Scout. 
Mr. Adams deſcribed her ſo to me, ſaid the lady 
pray what ſort of dowdy is it, Mr. Scout?“ “ The 
uglieſt creature almoſt I ever beheld, a poor dirty 
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drab, your ladyſhip never ſaw ſuch a wretch.” ——» 
4. Wei bat, delt Mr. Scout, let her be what ſhe will, 
_ —theſe ugly women will bring children, you know; 
ſio that we muſt prevent the marriage.“ True, 
madam, replied Scout, for the ſubſequent marriage 
co-operating with the law, will carry law into fact. 


When a man is married, he is ſettled in fat; and 
tzen he is no removeable. Iwill ſee Mr. Adams, and 


F make no doubt of prevailing with him. His only 
objection is, doubtleſs, that he ſhall loſe his fee: 
but that being once made eaſy, as it ſhall be, I am 
confident no farther. objection will remain. No, no, 
it is impoſſible: but you ladyſhip can't diſcommend 

Kis unwillingneſs to depart from his fee. Every man 
- ought to have a proper value for his fee. As to the 
matter in queſtion, if your ladyſhip pleaſes to employ 
me in it, Iwill venture to promiſe you ſucceſs. ' The 
lass of this land are not fo vulgar; to permit a mean 

fellow to contend with one of your ladyſhip's fortune. 
We have me STE 1 which is to carry eg a 
juſtice Frolick, who, upon hearing your ladyſhip's 
. „ Will commit ig e any ere 


* 


As for the dirty flat, we ſhall have nothing to do with 
her + for if we get rid of the fellow, the ugly jade 
WIII— Take what meaſures'you pleaſe, good Mr. Scout. 
_ dnfivered' the lady, but I wiſh you could rid the pariſh 

f both; for Slipſlop tells me ſuch ſtories of this 
weneh, that I abhor the thoughts of her; and tho! 
| — fay ſhe is ſuch an ugly flut, yet you know, dear 


Mr. Scout, theſe forward creatures, who run after 
men, will always find ſome as forward as themfelves; 
fo that to prevent the increaſe of beggars, we m 
get rid of her.” — Your ladyſhip is very much in the 
right, anſwered Scot, but I am afraid the law is a 
little deficierit in giving us any ſuch power of preyen- 
tion; however, the juſtice will ftretch it as far a; he 1s 

able, to oblige your ladyſhip. To ſay truth, it is 
Freat bleſſing to the country that he is in the demi 

Eb : for he hath taken ſeveral poor off our hands that 

the law would never have lain hold on. I know ſome 
yſtices who make as much of committing a man to 
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him: but it would do a man good to ſee his worſhing, 
our juſtice, commit a fellow to Bridewell; he takes 
ſo much pleaſure in it: and when once we ha? un . 
there, we ſeldom hear any more o' un. He's either | 
ſtarved. or eat up by vermin in a month's time. 
Here the arrival of a viſitor put an end to the conver- 
ſation, and Mr. Scout having undertaken the cauſe, : 
and promiſed it ſucceſs, departed, 5 

This Scout was one of thoſe Fellows: who, without 
any knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, take 
upon them, in defiance of an act of parliament, to 
act as lawyers in the country, and are called ſo. They 
are the peſts of ſociety, and a ſcandal to a profeſſion _ 
to which indeed they do not belong; and which owes 
to ſuch. kind of raſcallions the ill-will which weak 
perſons bear towards it. With this fellow, to whom 
a little before ſhe would not have condeſcended to 
have Ot did a certain paſſion for Joſeph, and the 


jealouſy and diſdain of poor innocent Fanny, betray 
the lady Booby into a familiar diſcourſe, in whict 
ſhe inadvertently confirmed many hints, with w 
Slipſlop, whoſe gallant he was, had pre-acquain 
him ; and whence he had taken an opportunity to 4. 
ſert thoſe ſevere falſhoods of little Fanzy, which po- 
fibly the reader might not have been Well able to Ree 
count for, if we had not eee to * . 5 
this . 3 5 f 
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by paſt with the utmoſt anxiety ; her mind was 
iſtracted, and her ſoul toſſed up and down with ma- 

ny turbulent and © poſite paſſidns. She loved, hated, 
preg, ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed the ſame perſon 
y fits, which changed in a very ſhort interval, On 

Tueſday morning, which happened to be a holiday, 
ſhe went to church, where, to her ſurprize,-Mr. A- 
dams publiſhed the barins a ain with as 3 a voice 
a8 Niers, It wa 1 or W chat as i Was 
. 75 "Re, A 
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no ſermon, ſhe had an immediate opportunity of re- 
turning home to vent her rage, which ſhe could not 
- have concealed from the congregation five minutes; 
indeed, it was not then very numerous, the aſſembly 
confifting of no more than Adams, his clerk, his wife, 
the lady and one of her ſervants. ' At her return ſhe 
met Slipflop, who accoſted her in theſe words: 
O meam, what doth your ladyſhip think? To be 
\ fare lawyer Scout hath carried Joſeph and Fanny both 
before the juſtice. All the pariſh are in tears, and ſay 
they will certainly, be hanged : for nobody knows. 
What it is for.“ f ſuppoſe they deſerve it,” ſays 
the lady. What doſt thou mention ſuch wretches to 
me?! —““ O dear, . madam, anſwered Slipſlop, is it 
not a pity ſuch. a grac lit young man ſhould die a 
-ozrulent death? I hope the judge will take commen/ura- 
tis on his youth. As for Fanny, I don't think it fig- 
niſies much what becomes of her; and if poor Joſeph 
Hath done any thing, I could venture to ſwear ſhe tra- 
duced him to it: few men ever come to a fragrant pu- 
-mſhment, but by thoſe naſty creatures who are a ſcan- 
dat to our /e. The lady was no more pleaſed at 
this news, after a moment's reflection, than Slipſlop 
herſelf; for tho* ſhe wiſhed Fanny far enough, the 
did not defire the removal of Joſeph, eſpecially with 
her. She was puzzled how to act, or what to ſay on 
this occaſion, when a coach and ſix drove into the court, 
and a ſervant acquainted her with the arrival of her 
nephew Booby and his lady. She ordered them to be 
conducted into a drawing-room, whither ſhe preſently 
repaired, having compoſed her countenance as well as 
me could; being a little ſatisſied that the wedding 
would by theſe means be at leaſt interrupted; an 
that ſhe ſhould have an opportunity to execute any 
reſolution ſhe might take, for which ſhe ſaw herſelf 
provided with an excellent inftrument in Scout. . 
The lady Booby apprehended her ſervant had made 
a miſtake, when he mentioned Mr. Booby's lady; 
for ſhe had never heard of bis marriage; but how 
great was her ſurprize, when, at her entering the 
room, her nephew preſented his wife to her! ſaying, 
4% Madam, this is that charming Pamela, of whom I | 


— 
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am convinced you have heard ſo much. The lady 
received her with more civility than he expected; in- 
deed with the utmoſt: for ſhe was perfectly polite, nor 

had any vice inconſiſtent with good- breeding. They _ 


paſt ſome little time in ordinary diſcourſe, when a ſer- 


' vant came and whiſpered Mr: Booby, who preſently 
told the ladies he muſt deſert them a little on ſome 
| buſineſs of conſequence ; and as their diſcourſe during 


his abſence. would afford little, improvement or enter- 


peace and their Clerks, 


tainment tothe reader, We will leave them for a little 


while to attend Mr. Booby, .. 9 


Containing Juſtice Buſineſs: Curious Precedents of Depoſitions,. | 
and other Matters neceſſary to be peruſed by all Juſtices of the © 


HE young ſquire and his lady were no ſooner a- 
| | lighted from their coach, than the ſervants be-- 
gan to enquire after Mr. Joſeph, from whom they ſaid 
their lady had not heard a word, to her great ſurprize, 

ſince he had left lady Booby's. Upon this they were 
inſtantly informed of what had lately happened, with 

which they haſtily acquainted their maſter, who took 
an immediate reſolution to go himſelf, and endeavour 
to reſtore his Pamela her brother, before ſhe even knew 
ſhe had loſt him. Fp 
Ide juſtice, before whom the criminals were carri- 


eds, and who lived within a ſhort mile of the lady's 


| houſe, was luckily Mr. Booby's acquaintance, by his 
us an eſtate in his | neighbourhood. : Ordering 
therefore his horſes to his coach, he. ſet out for the 
judgment-ſeat, and arrived when the juſtice had almoſt 
finiſhed his buſineſs, . He was conducted into a hall, 
where he was acquainted that his worſhip would wait 
on him in a moment; for he had only a man and a 
woman to commit to Bridewell firſt. As he was now 
convinced he had not a minute to loſe, he inſiſted on ty 
the ſervants introducing him directly into the room 


Where the juſtice was then executing his office, as he 


F 


.called it. Being brought thither, and the firſt compli» + 
ments being paſt between the ſquire and his Mol- 
ip, the former aſked the latter what crime thoſe two 


Fs. 
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people had been guil +" No eat ctim 6 
| Jopns peo the a, Thane only n them 2 
| Biden e be Bar cht their crime & re- 
Ae =ated the ſquire. **Larceny, an'tpleaſe your honour,” 
id Scout. 92 Aye, ſays the juſtice, a kind of felonious 
*larcenous thing. I euere T muſt order them a little 
corredtion too, a little ſtr ipping and whipping. „ (Poor 
Fanny, who had hitherto ſupported all with the thoughts 
of Joſeph's company, 9 at that ſound; but in- 
"Yecd without reaſon, for none but the devil himſelf 
would have executed ſuch A ſentence, an her.) xc Still, 
 faid the ſquire, I am ignorant of the crime, the fact! 
mean.” * Why, thereit is in peaper,” anſwered the 
juſtice, ſhewing him a depolition, which 3 in the abſence 
of his" clerk; "he had writ himſelf,” of which we have 
with great 1155 procured an authentic W J and 


a it Fs, verbatim 14 liter atire, 


Fo - . my * a ** =: 4 EY 1 1 
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*% matte 9 . ee. Lo 1 T5 7 Thomas Trotter, 
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7 2 7 22 . alte, and ert Thomas Trot 
- *"& ter for himſelf faith, that on the 
of th nt october, hein; abbath day, betwin the 
"ours of # and 4 in the-afternoon, he zeed Joſeph Au- 
drews and Francis Goodwill Walk akroſs a certane 
- felde belunging to layer Scout, and quit of the path 
which ledes thru the faid felde, 4e there he zede ſo- 
ſeph Andrews with a nife 1 one haſſel. twig, of the 
Wige as he believes, of 3 half pence, or thereabouts ; 
and he faith, that the ſaid Francis Goodwill was like- 
' wiſe walkin on the graſs out of. the ſaid path 1 In the 
ſaid felde, 553 did receive and 92 77% in her hand the 
: faid twig, and fo was cul fartin eading and abatting 
to the ſaid Jo ſeph therein. the ſald James Scout 
for himſelf ſays, that he veri y believes t e ſaid twig 
"i be his o] proper twig, '&c.” 
„ Jeſu? faid the 1q e, would von a two 
pPerſons to Bride well for a twig? ©* Yes, ſaid the law- 
8 th and * eat lenity too: 55 50 had led it 
. 
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1 (ſays the juſtice, taking aſide the te 
1 ſhould not have been ſo ſevere on this occaſion, but 
lady Booby deſires to get them out of the pariſh ; ſo 
lawyer Scout will give the conſtable orders to let them 
run away, if they pleaſe; but it ſeems they intend to 
marry together, and the lady hath no other means, as 
they are legally. ſettled there, to prevent their bring- 
BY 2 e on her own. pariſh, „ Well, 

ſquire, I will. take care my aunt Mall he. fa- 
. point; and Hkewiſe I promiſe yon, Jo- ; 
ſep here ſhall never be any incumbrance on her. 1 


well, you will commit them to my guſtody. . O 
be ſure, Sir, if you deſire it, —— che — — 
and without more ada, Joſeph and Fanny were deli- 
vered aver to ſquire Booby, whom Joſeph; very well 
knew z but little gueſs d how nearly he Was related to 
him. The juſtice burat his mittimus: the conſtable- 
was ſent about his buſineſs: the lawyer made no com- 
plaint for want of juſtice ; and the priſoners, with ex- 
ulting hearts, gave a thouſand thanks to his honour 
Mr. Booby, who did not intend their obligations to 
him ſhould ceaſe there; for onjering his man to pro- 
duce a cloak-bag, which he had cauſed to be brought: 
from lady Booby's on purpoſe, he deſired the Juſtice 
that he might FR . „ with. him into a room; 
where ordering his ſervant to take out à ſuit of his 
own clothes, with linnen and other neceſſaries, he left 
Joſeph to des Rkimfalf, who not yet knowing the cauſe. 
of all this civility,. excuſed his acceping ſucha favour, 
2 long as decently he could. Whilſt Joſeph Was dreſſ- 
the ſquire repaired to the juſtice, whom he found | 
tal ing with Fanny; for during the examination, ſhe 
had looped her hat over her eyes, Which were alſa 
bathed in tears, and had by that means concealed. from 
his worſhip what might perhaps have rendered the ar- 
rival. of Mr. Booby unneceſſary at leaſt for herſelf. 
The juſtice no ſooner ſaw her countenance cleared 


ſhall be abliged to you therefpre, if, inſtead of Bride 'T 


up, and her. bright, eyes ſhining; through ber tears, 5 


than he ſecretly red himſelf. fy having once thought - 
of Bridewell for her. He would willingly-have ſent his 
| n bene 8d N 3 in * place. - 


And 
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And conceiving almoſt at the ſame inſtant deſires, and 
ſchemes to accompliſh them, he employed the minutes 
whilſt the ſquire was abſent with Joſeph, in aſſur- 
ing her how ſorry he was for having treated her ſo 
roughly before he knew her merit; and told her that 
fince lady Booby was unwilling that ſhe ſhould ſettle 
in her pariſh, ſhe was heartily welcome to his, where 
be promiſed her his protection, adding, that he would 
take Joſeph and her into his own family, if ſhe liked 
it; which aſſurance he confirmed with a ſqueeze by the 
hand. She thanked him very kindly, and ſaid, ** ſhe 
would acquaint Joſeph with the offer, which he would 
certainly be glad to accept; for that lady Booby: was 
angry with them both; tho? ſhe did not know either 
had done any thing to offend her: but imputed it to 
madam Slipflop, who had always been her enemy.“ 
The ſquire now returned, and prevented any farther 
continuance of this converſation ;' and the juſtice, out 
of a pretended reſpect to his gueſt, but in reality from 
an apprehenſion of a rival, (for he knew nothing of 
his marriage) ordered Fanny into the kitchen, whither 
the gladly retired ; nor did the ſquire, who declined 
the trouble of explaining the whole matter, - oppoſe it. 
It would be unneceſſary, if I was able, which, in- 
deed-I am not, to relate the converſation between 
. . theſe two gentlemen, which rolled, as I, have been 
informed, entirely on the ſubje& of horſe-racing. Jo- 
ſeph was ſoon dreſt in the plaineft dreſs he could find, 
which was a blue coat und. breechs, with a gold edg- 
ing, and a red waiſtcoat with the ſame z and as this! ſuit, 
which was rather too large for the ſquire, exact y fit- 
ted him, ſo he became it ſo well, and looked fo gen- 
teel, that no perſon would have doubted its being as 
well adapted to his quality as his ſhape ; nor have ſuſ- 
_ pected, as one might, when my lord ——, or $—, 
ar Mr. —— appear in lace or embroidery, that the tay- 
lor's man wrore thoſe clothes home on his back, which 
he ſhould have carried under his arm. 5 
The ſquire now took leave of the juſtice, and calling 
for Fanny, made her and Joſeph, againſt their wills, 
get into the coach with him, which he then ordered to 
_ drive to lady Booby's.—It had moved a few yards o 


n- 


ly, 


i 
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ly, when the ſquire aſked Joſeph, if he knew who that 
man was crofling the field; for added he, I never faw 
one take ſuch ſtrides before. Joſeph anſwered eager- 
ly, O Sir, it is parſon Adams.” “ O la, indeed 
and ſo it is, faid Fanny; poor man, he is coming to 
do what he could for us. Well, he is the worthieſt 
beſt natur'd creature. Ay, ſaid Joſeph, God bleſs . 
him; for there is nat ſuch another in the univerſe. — 
The beſt creature living ſure, cries Fanny.“ Is he? 
ſays the ſquire, then I am reſolved to have the beſt 
creature living in my coach ;** and fo ſaying he order- 
ed it 8 whilſt Joſeph, at his requeſt, hallowed 
to the parſon, who well knowing his voice, made all 
the haſte imaginable, and ſoon came up with them. 
He was defired by the maſter, who could ſcarce re- 
frain from laughter at his figure, to, mount into the 
coach, which he with many thanks refuſed, ſaying he 
could walk by its fide, and he'd warrant he kept up 
with it ; but he was at length over-prevailed on. The 
ſquire now acquainted Joſeph with his marriage; but 


he might have ſpared himſelf that labour; for his ſer- _ 


vant, whilſt Joſeph was drefling, had performed that 
office before. He continued to expreſs the vaſt hap- 
pineſs he enjoyed in his ſiſter, and the value he had 
for all who belonged to her. Joſeph made many bows, 
and expreſt as many acknowledgements ; and parſon 
Adams, who now firſt perceived Joſeph's new appa- 
rel, burſt into tears with joy, and fell to rubbing his 
_ and ſnapping his fingers, as if he had Nen 
They were now arrived at the lady Booby's, and 
the ſquire deſiring them to wait a moment in the court, 
walked in to his aunt, and calling her out from his 
wife, acquainted her with Joſeph's arrival; ſaying, 
*© Madam, as I have married a virtuous and worthy 
woman, I am reſolved to own her relations, and ſhew 
them all a proper reſpe& ; I ſhall think myſelf there- 
fore infinitely obliged to all mine, who will do the 
fame. It is true, her brother hath been your ſervant, 
but he is now become my brother; and I have one 
| happineſs, that neither his character, his behaviour, 

or appearance, give me any reaſon to be n . 


— 
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ef calling him ſo. In ſhort, he is now below, dreſs'd 
Uke a gentleman, in which light I intend he ſhall 

hereafter be ſeen ; and you will oblige me beyond ex- 
«| Hon, if you will admit him to be of our party; for 


4 


know it will give great pleaſure to my wife, tho' ſhe 
This was a ſtroke of fortune beyond the lady Booby's 
| hopes Or expectation 3 ſhe anſwered him eagerly, 
< Nephew, you know how eafily I am prevailed on to 
do any thing which Joſeph Andrews defires—Phoo, I 
mean which. you defire me; and as he is now your re- 
lation, I cannot refuſe to entertain him as ſuch.” The 
fquire told her, he knew his obligation to her for her 
compliance ; and — ſteps, returned and told 
her he had one more favour, which he believed ſhe 
would eafily. grant, as ſhe had accorded him the for- 
Wer. There is a young woman —Nephew, ſays 
ſhe, don't let my good-nature make you — 2 as is 

too commonly the caſe, to impoſe on me. Nor think, 
becauſe I have with ſo. much condeſcenſion agreed to 
ſuffer your brother-in-law to come to my table, that 1 
will ſabmit to the company of all my own ſervants, and 
all the dirty trollops in the country.“ Madam, an- 
ſfwered the ſquire, I believe you never ſaw this young 
creature. I never beheld ſuch ſweetneſs and innocence, 
joined with ſuch. beauty, and withal ſo genteel.”” 
<< Upon-my. ſoul Lwon't admit her, replied, the lady 
in a-paſhon-; the whole world ſhan't prevail on me, I 
reſent even the deſire as an affront, and The ſquire 
who knew her inflexibility, interrupted her, by aſking 
pardon, and promiſing not to mention it more. He 
thed returned to Joſeph, and ihe to Pamela. He took 
Joſeph aſide, and told him, he would carry him to his 

ſter z but could not prevail as yet for Fanny. Jo- 
h begged that he might ſee his ſiſter alone, and then 
be with his Fanny; but the ſquire knowing the plea- 
ſure his wife would have in her brother's company, would. 
not admit it, telling Joſeph there would be nothing in 
> ſhort-an abſence: from Fanny, whalſt he was aſſured. 


ſo 
225 ſaſety; adding, be hoped he could not ſo eaſi- 


ly quit a ſiſter whom he had not ſeen ſo long, and who 
tender ly loved him Joſeph immediately complied; 


for 
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for indeed no brother. could love a ſiſter more j and 
recommending Fanny, who re joiced that ſhe was not 
to go before lady Booby, to the care of Mr. Adams, 
"= 8 attended the ſquire up ſtairs, whilſt F anny. Tepair- 
ed with the te to his houſe, where me * 
| n, ſecure of a kind Spe, 1 


| "CHAR 5 
| Of which you ave der ore e more than owe. 


\HE meeting between Joſeph. and Pamela way 
not without tears of joy on both ſides ; and 
their emhraces were full of tenderneſs and affection- 

hey were however regarded with much more lea- 

ſure by the nephew than by the aunt, to whole f 
they were fuel only; and this was increaſed by the 
dition of dreſs, which was indeed not wanted to of 
dhe liyely colours in which nature had drawn health, 

ength, comelineſs, and youth. In the afterngon 
oſeph, at their requeſt, entertained them With the 
account of his adventures; nor could lady Booby 
conceal her diſſatisfaction at thoſe parts in Which Fan- 
ny were concerned, eſpecially _—_ Mr... Booby 
launched forth into ſuch rapturous praiſes. of her beau- 
ty. She, ſaid; applying to her | niece, that ſhe won- 
fre ha r 7 8 who. had pretended to marry for 
ove, ſhould think ſuch, a ſubject proper to amuſe his 
wife with; adding, that ſor her part, ſhe ſhould; be 

— af a huſband-who ſpoke ſo. warmly i in praiſe of 
another woman. Pamela anſwered, indeed ſhe tho ught 
ſhe had cauſe ; but it was an inftance of Mr. Booby' D 
aptneſs to ſee. more beauty in women than they were 
miſtreſſes of. At which words both the women fixed 
their eyes on two looking glaſſes; and lady Booby re- 
r f that men were, in the general, very ill judges 
of beauty; and then, whilſt both. contemplated; 
their own. faces, they paid a croſs. COIN 
other's charms. When the hour,,of, reſt. a 2 
ä — 5 the lady of the houſe deferred as long as de- 
« 700 ntly. ſhe. could, the informed. Joſeph (whom fon the 

future we mall call Mr, Joſeph, he having as good a 

| "le to 88 as Wap. others, I mean cat 

- 0 3 
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from him. PS | 04 
Mr. Joſeph roſe early in the morning, and viſited 
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inconteſted one of good clothes) that ſhe had order ed 
'a bed to be provided for him. He declined this fa- 


vour to his utmoſt; for his heart had long been with 
his Fanny ; but ſhe infiſted'on his accepting it, Alec 


ing that the pariſh had no proper accommodation for 


ſuch a perſon as he was now to eſteem himſelf, The 
ſquire and his lady both joining with her, Mr, Joſeph 
was at laſt forced to give over his deſign of viſiting 


Fanny that evening, who, on her fide, as impatient- 
ly expected him till midnight, when in complacence 


to Mr. Adams's family, who had fat up two hours out 
of reſpect to her, ſhe retired to bed, but not to ſleep ; 
the thoughts of her love kept her waking, and his 


not returning according to his promiſe filled her with 


uneaſineſs: of which, however, ſhe could not aſſign 
any other cauſe than merely that of being abſent 


- - 


her in whom his ſoul delighted. She no ſooner heard 
his voice in the parſon's parlour, than ſhe leapt from 


ber bed, and drefling herſelf in a few minutes, went 


— 


.. breakfaſt at the lady 


down to him. They paſt two hours with inexpreflible 
happineſs together; and then having appointed Mon- 
day, by Mr. Adams's permiſſion, for their marriage, 
Mr. joſeph returned, according to his promiſe, to 
Booby”s, with whoſe behaviour 
fince the evening we ſhall now acquaint the reader, 
She was no ſooner retired-to her chamber than ſhe 


| aſked Shpflop what ſhe — 2 of this wonderful crea- 


ture her nephew had married. Madam!“ ſaid Slip- 
flop, not yet ſufficiently underſtanding what anſwer ſhe 
was to make. I aſk you, anſwered the lady, what you 
think of the dowdy, my mece I think J am to call 
her? Slipflop wanting no further hint, began to pull 
her to pieces, and "ſo miſerably defaced her, that it 
would have been impoſſible for any one to have known 
the perſon.” The lady gave her all the aſſiſtance ſhe 


could, and ended wiöh ſaying—** I think, Slipſlop, 


you have done her juſtice ; but yet, bad as ſhe is, ſhe 
is an angel compared to this Fanny.” Slipflop then 


fell on Fanny, whom ſhe hacked and hewed in the 
like barbarous manner, concluding with an obſervati- 


on, 
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on, that there was always ſomething in thoſe Iow-life 
creatures which muſt eternally. diſtinguiſh them from 
their betters. Really, ſaid the lady, I think there 
is one exception to your rule; I am certain you may 
gueſs who I mean.” —<* Not I, upon my word, ma- 
dam,” ſaid Slipſlop.— I mean a young: fellow; 
ſure you are the dulleft wretch,?” ſaid the lady. 
© O la, I am indeed. Ves truly, madam, he is an 
acceſior, anſwered Slipſlop.—** Ay, is he not, Slip: 
ſlop? returned the lady. Is he not ſo genteel, that a 
HA. JN might without a bluſh acknowledge him for his 

on. His behaviour is ſuch that would not ſhame the 
beſt education. He borrows from his ſtation a conde- 

ſcenſion in every thing to his ſuperiors, yet unattend- 
ed by that mean ſervility which is called good- beha- 
viour in ſuch perſons. Every thing he doth,” hath no 
mark of the baſe motive of fear, but viſibly ſhews ſome 
reſpect and gratitude, and carries with it the perſua- 
fion of love.— And then for his virtues; ſuch piety 
to his parents, ſuch tender affection to his ſiſter, ſuch 
integrity in his friendſhip, ſuch bravery, ſuch good- 
neſs, that if he had been born a gentleman, his wife 
would have poſſeſſed the moſt invaluable blefling.” — 
To be ſure, ma'am,” ſays Slipſlop.—** But as he 


is, anſwered the lady, if he had a thouſand more 


good qualities, it muſt render a woman of faſhion 
contemptible even to be ſuſpected of thinking of him, 
yes I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf. for ſuch a thought,” —— 
To be ſure, ma'am,” ſaid Slipſlop. And why 
to be ſure? replied the lady; thou art always one's 
echo. Is he not more worthy of affection than a dir- 
ty country clown, tho* born of a family as old as the 
flood, or an idle worthleſs rake, or little puiſny beaw 
of quality? and yet theſe we muſt condemn ourſelves. 
to, in order to avoid the cenſure of the world; 
to ſhun. the contempt of others, we muſt ally our- 
ſelves to thoſe we deſpiſe; we mult prefer birth, 
title, and fortune, to real merit. It is a tyranny 
of cuſtom, à tyranny we muſt comply with; for we 
people of faſhion are the ſlaves of cuſtom.” —** Mar- 
ry come up! ſaid Slipſlop, who now. well knew 
which party to take, if I was a woman of your N | 
me DE : ſhip's 
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ſhip's fortune and quality, I would be a ſlave to no- 
body.“ Me, ſaid the lady, I am ſpeaking, if a 
young woman of faſhion, who had ſeen nothing of the 
world, ſhould happen to like ſuch a fellow. Me in- 
deed ! I hope thou didft not imagine “ No ma'ar, 


to be ſure,” cries Slipſlop.— No! what no? cried the 
lady. Thou art always ready to anſwer, before thou 


haſt heard one. So far T muſt allow he is a Ira a 


fellow. Me indeed! no, Slipſlop, all thoughts o 


men are over with me.—T have loſt a huſband, Who 
but if I ſhould reflect, I ſhould-run mad. My future 


eaſe muſt depend upon forgetfulneſs. Slipflop, let me 


hear ſome of thy nonſenſe to turn my thoughts ano- 
ther way. What doft thou think of Mr. Andrews?“ 


«© Why 1 think, ſays Shpſlop, he is the handſomeſt, 


molt propereſt man I ever faw ; and if I was a lady of 
the greateſt degree, it wanld be well for fome folks. 


Four ladyfhip may talk of cuſtom, if you pleaſe; but 
I am canficexs there is no more compariſon between 
young Mr. Andrews, and moſt of the young gentle- 
men who. come to your ladyſhip's houſe in London; 


a parcel of I bipperſnapper ſparks; I would ſooner 
matry our old parſon Adams: never tell me what peo- 

dle fay, whilft T am happy in the arms of him I love. 
9 folks rail againſt other folks, becauſe other folks 
have what ſome folks would be glad of.“ And fo, 
anfwered the lady, if you was a woman of condition, 
you would really marry Mr. Andrews?“ —“ Yes I 
afſure your Tadyſhip, replied Slipflop, if he would 


have me.“ . Fool, idiot, cries the lady, if he would 
have a woman of faſhion ! is that a queſtion ?*? No 
truly, madam, ſaid Slipflop, I believe it would be 


none if Fanny was out of the way; and I am e 


If T was in your ladyfhip's place, and liked Mr. Jo- 
ſeph Andrews, the ſtould not ſtay in the pariſh a mo- 


ment. Tam fure lawyer Scout would ſend her pack- 
ing, M your ladyſhip would but ſay the word.” This 
aft ſpeech of Slipflop raifed a tempeſt in the mind of 
her miſtreſs. She feared Scout had betrayed her, or 
rather that ſhe had betrayed herſelf. After ſome fi- 
lence, and a double change of her complexion ; firſt 


ds pale, and then to red, me thus ſpoke : . am aſ- 


toniſh- 


a 


Sh 
thing! 1 think you dare not, anſwered the la- 


dy. I believe my conduct may defy malice itſelf 


to aſſert ſo curſed a flander. If I had ever diſcovered 


any wantonneſs, any lightneſs in my behaviour: if 1 
had followed the example of ſome whom theu haſt, 
[ believe, ſeen, in allowing myſelf indecent Hberties 


even with a huſband; but the dear man who is gone. 


(bere' ſoe began #0 Jeb; Was he alive again, (then ſhe IE 
produced tears) could not upbraid me with any ow 
Uthe 


act of tenderneſs or paſſion. No, Slipllop, all th 
time I cohabited with him, he never obtained even a 


ranting. it. I am ſure he himſelf never falpefted 
ow much I loved him. Since his\death, Thon know: 
_ eſt, tho' it is almoſt ſix weeks (it wants but a day) 


ago, I have not admitted one viſitor; till this fool my 


nephew arrived. I have confined myſelf quite to ons 
party of friends. And can ſuch a conduct as this fear 
to be arraigned ? To be accufed not only of a paſſion 
which I have always deſpiſed, but of fixing it on ſuch 
an object, a creature ſo much beneath my notice.. 
0% Upon my word, ma'am, fays Slipflop, I do not 
underſtand your ladyſhip, nor know T any thing of 
the matter.” I believe indeed thou doft not un- 
derſtand me. Theſe are delicacies which exiſt only 
in ſuperior minds; thy coarſe ideas cannot compre- 
hend them. Thou art a low creature, of the Andrews 
breed, a reptile-of 4 lower order, a weed that grows 
in the common garden of the creation. —““ I aſſurg 
your ladyſhip, ſays Slipſlop, whoſe. paſſions were al- 
molt of as high an order as her lady's; I have no more 
to do with Common Garden than other falks, Real- 
ly, your ladyſhip talks of ſervants as if they were not 
born of the Chriſtian / cious. Servants have fleth and 
blood as well as quality; and Mr. Andrews himſelf 
is a proof that they have as good, if not 
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toniſhed at the liberty you give your tongue. Would 
you inſinuate, that I emꝑloy Scout againſt this wench, 
on the account of the fellow,” © La ma' am, ſaid 

pſlop, frighted oat of her wits, 'T 2 anale ſuch 4 


kiſs from me, without my expreſfing reluctance in the 


better. And 
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for my own part, 1 can't: perce receive my dear: are 
© coarſer. than other people's; and I nary ng if My. 
Andrews was a dear of mine, I ſhould not be aſhamed - 
of him in company with gentlemen ; for whoever hath 
ſeen him in his new clothes, muſt confeſs he looks as 
much like a gentleman as any body. Coarſe, quotha t 
I can't bear to hear the poor young fellow run down 
neither; for I will ſay this, I never heard him ſay an 
ill word of any body in his life. I am ſure his coarſe- 
neſs doth not lie in his heart; for he is the beſt natured 
man in the world; and as for his ſkin, it is no coarſer 
than other people's, J am ſure. His boſom, when a 
boy, was as white as driven ſnow ;; and where it is not 
covered with hairs, is fo fill. Ifaukins! if I was 
Mrs. Andrews, with a hundred a year, I ſhould not 
envy the beſt ſhe who wears a head. A woman that 
could not be happy with ſuch a man, ought never to 
be ſo: for if he can't make a woman happy, I never 
et beheld the man who could. I ſay again, I with 
I was a great for his ſake. I believe when I made 
_ a gentleman of him, he'd behave fo, that nobody 
mould deprecate what I had done; and I fancy few 
would venture to tell him he was no gentleman to his 
face, nor to mine neither.” At which words,: taking 
up the candles, ſhe aſked. ber miſtreſs, who had been 
ſome time in her bed, if ſhe had any farther .com- 
mands; who mildly anſwered ſhe had none; and tel- 
ling her, ſhe wWwas a comical creature, bid her good- 
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ABIT, my good reader, hath ſo vaſt a preva- 


1 lence over the human mind, that there is ſcarce 


| _ any thing too ſtrange or too Gong to be aſſerted of 
JJ of the miſer, who, ſrom long accuſtom- 
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ing to cheat others; came at laſt to cheat himſelf, 
and with great delight and triumph picked his own. 
pocket of a guinea to carry to his hoard, is not im- 
poſſible or improbable. In like manner it fares with 
the practicers of deceit, who, from having long de- 
ceived their acquaintance, gain at laſt a power of de- 
ceiving themſelves, and acquire that very opinion 
(however falſe) of their own abilities, excellencies, 
and virtues, into which they have for years perhaps 
endeavoured to betray their neighbours. Now, read- 
er, to apply this obſervation to my preſent purpoſe, 
thou muſt know, that as the paſſion, generally called 
love, exerciſes moſt of the talents of the female or 
fair world; ſo in this they now and then diſeover 
a ſmall inclination to deceit; for which thou wilt not 
be angry with the beautiful creatures, when thou haſt 
conſidered, that at the age of ſeven, or ſomething ear- 
lier, miſs is inſtructed by her mother, that maſter is a 
very monſtrous kind of animal, who will, if the ſuffers 
him to come too near her, infallibly eat her up, and 
grind her to pieces. That ſo far from kiſſing or toy- ; 
ing with him of her own accord, ſhe, muſt not admit 
him to kiſs or toy with her. And laſtly, thatſhe muſt / 
never have any affection towards him; for if ſhe ſhould, 
all her friends in petticoats would eſteem her a trai- 
treſs, point at her, and hunt her out of the ſociety. 
Theſe impreſſions being firſt received, are farther and 
deeper inculcated by their ſchool- miſtreſſes and com- 
panions; ſo that by the age of ten they have contract - 
ed ſuch a dread and abhorrence of the above- named 
monſter, that, whenever they ſee him, they fly from 
him as the innocent hare doth from the greyhound. 
Hence, to the age of fourteen or fifteen, they enter- 
tain a mighty antipathy to maſter; they reſolve, and 
frequently profeſs, that they will never have any com- 
merce with him, and entertain fond hopes of paſſing 
their lives out of his reach, of the poſſibility of which 
they have ſo viſible an example in their good maiden 
aunt. But when they arrive at this period, and have 
now paſſed their ſecond climacteric, when their wiſ- 
dom, grown riper, begins to ſee a little farther, and 
from almoſt daily falling in maſter's way, to 5 | 
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hend the great difficutly of keeping out of it;' and 


When they obſerve him lock often at chem, and ſore. 


times very eagerly and earneſtly too, (for the monſter 
ſeldom takes any notice of them till at this age) they 
then begin to think of their danger; and as they per. 
ceive they cannot eaſily avoid him, the wifer' part be- 
think themſelves of providing by other means for 
their ſecurity. They endeavour by all the methods 
they can invent to render themfelves ſo amiable in 
his eyes, that he may have no inclination to hurt thiem; 
in which they generally ſucceed ſo well, that his eyes, 
by frequent languiffiing, ſoon leſſen their idea of his 
fferceneſs, and ſò far abate their fears, that they ven - 
ture to parley with him; and when they perceive him 
ſo different from what he hath been deſcribed; all 
gentleneſs, ſoftneſs, kindnefs, tenderneſs, fondneſs, 
their dreadful appfehenſions vaniſh in a moment; and 
now; (it being uſual with the human mind to ſkip” 
from one extreme to its oppoſtte, as eaſily, and almeſt 
as ſuddenly; as a bird from one bough to another; 
love inſtantly ſuceeeds to fear: bur as it happens to 
ons wle have in their infancy been thoroughly 
frightened with certain no- perſons called Ghoſts, that 
they retain their dread of thoſe beings, after they are 
convinced that there are no fach things; ſo theſe 
young ladies, though they no longer apprehend de- 
vouring, cannot ſo entirely ſnake off all that hath” 
been inſtilled into them; they ſtill entertain the idea 
of that cenſure which was ſo ſtrongly imprigted in 
their tender minds, to which the declarations of ab- 
horrenee they every day hear from their companions 
greatly contribute. To avoid this cenſure therefore, 
is now their only care; for which purpoſe they ſtill 
retend the fame averhon to the monſfter: and the 
more they love him, the more ardently they counter- 
feit the antipathy. By the continual and conſtant 
practice of which deceit on others, they at length im- 
poſe on themſelves, and really believe they hate what 
they love. Thus indeed it happened to lady Booby; 
who loved Joſeph long before ſhe knew it; and now 
loved him mueh mere than ſhe ſuſpeted; She had 
indeed, from the time of his ſiſter's arrival in the 1 5 
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lity of her niece, and from the inſtant ſhe viewed him 
in the dreſs and character of a gentleman, began to 
conceive 8 a deſign which love had concealed: 
from herſelf, till a dream betrayed it to her.. 

She had no ſooner riſen than ſhe ſent for her ne- 
phewy; when he came to her, after many compliments. 
on his choice, ſhe told him, He might perceive in 
her condeſcenſion to admit her on ſervant: to her 
table, that ſhe looked on the family of Andrews as his 
relations, and indeed hers; that as he had married 
into ſuch a family, it became him to endeavour by all 
methods to raiſe it as much as poſſible. At length. 

ſhe adviſed him to uſe all his art to diſſuade ſoſeph from 
his intended match, which would ſtill enlange their 
relation to meanneſs and poverty; concluding, that 
by a commiſſion in the army, or ſome other genteel. 
employment, he might ſoon put young Mr. Andrews 
on the foot of a gentleman; and that being once done, 
his accompliſnments might quickly gain him an alli- 
ance, which would not be to their diſcredit. “ 
Her nephew heartily embraced this propoſal; and. 
finding Mr. Joſeph with his wife, at flis return to her 
chamber, he immediately: began thus: My: love tor 
my dear Pamela, brother, will extend to all her rela- 
tions; nor ſhall I ſhew them leſs reſpect than if I. had 
married into the family of a duke. I hope I have: 
given you ſome early teſtimonies of this, and ſhall 
continue to give you daily more. You will excuſe 
me therefore, brother, if my concern for your intereſt 
makes me mention what may be, perhaps, diſagree- 
able to you to hear: but I muſt inſiſt upon it, that if 
you have any value for my alliance or my friend ſhip, 
you will decline any thoughts of engaging farther 
with, a girl, who is, as you are a relation of mine, ſo 
much beneath you. I know there may be at firſt 
ſome difficulty in your compliance, but that will dais 
ly diminiſh; and you will in the end fincerely.thank - 
me for my advice. I own, indeed, the girl is hand- 
ſom; but beauty alone is a poor ingredient, and will- 
make but an uncomfortable marriage. ** Sir, faid-. 
Joſeph, I aſſure you her beauty is her leaſt perfection; 
nor da I know a virtue which that young creature is 
285 „ not 
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not poſſeſſed of.. As to her virtues, anſwered Mr. 
Booby, you can be yet but a ſlender judge of them: 
but if ſhe had never ſo many, you will find her equal 
in theſe among her ſuperiors in birth and fortune, 
which now you are to eſteem on a footing with your- 
ſelf; at leaſt I will take care they ſhall ſhortly be ſo, 
. unleſs you prevent me by degrading yourſelf with 
ſuch a match, a match I have hardly patience to think 
of; and which would break the hearts of your parents, 
who now rejoice in the expectation of ſeeing you make 
a figure in the world.” * I know not, replied Jo- 
ſeph, that my parents have any power over my incli- 
nations ; nor am I obliged to ſacrifice my happineſs 
to their whim or ambition : beſides, I ſhall be very 
ſorry to ſee, that the unexpected advancement of my 
ſiſter ſhould ſo:fuddenly inſpire them with this wicked 
pride, and make them deſpiſe their equals. I am re- 
ſolved on no account to quit my dear Fanny, no, 
though I could raife her as high above her preſent 
ſtation as you have raiſed my fifter.”” © Your ſiſter, 
as well as myſelf, faid Booby, are greatly obliged to 
you for. the compariſon : but, Sir, the is not worthy 
to be compared in beauty to my Pamela; nor hath 
ſhe half her merit. And beſides, Sir, as you civilly 
throw my marriage with your ſiſter in my teeth, I 
muſt teach you the wide difference between us; my 
fortune enabled me to pleaſe myſelf; and it would 
have been as overgrown a folly in me to have omit- 
ted it, as in you to do it.“ My fortune enables 
me to pleaſe myſelf likewiſe, ſaid Joſeph; for all my 
: 1 is centered in Fanny; and whilſt I have health, 
mall be able to ſupport her with my labour in that 
ſtation to which ſhe was born, and with which ſhe is 
content.“ Brother, ſaid Pamela, Mr. Booby ad- 
viſes you as a friend; and, no doubt, my pappa and 
mamma will be of his opinion, and will have great 
Teaſon to be angry with you for deſtroying what his 
goodneſs hath done, and throwing down our family 
again, after he hath raiſed it. It would become you 
better, brother, to pray for the aſſiſtance of grace a- 
ainſt ſuch a paſſion, than to indulge it.“ Sure, 
er, you are not in earneſt; Iam ſure ſhe is your 
| ; ; IEP 8 | . : | equal 
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equal at leaſt.” . She was my equal, anſwered Pay 


mela, but I am no longer Pamela Andrews, I am now | © ö 
this gentleman's lady, and as ſuch am above her- 


hope I ſhall never behave with an unbecoming pride ; 


but at the ſame time, I ſhall always endeavour to 
know myſelf, and queſtion not the aſſiſtance of grace * 


to that purpoſe. They were now ſummoned to break- 


faſt, and thus ended their diſcourſe for the preſent, | N 


very little to the ſatisfaction of any of the parties. 


Fanny was now walking in an avenue at ſome dif... 
tance from the houſe, when Joſeph had promiſed to 


take the firſt opportunity of coming to her. She had 


not a ſhilling in the world, and had ſubſiſted ever ſince 
her return, entirely on the charity of parſon Adams. 

A young gentleman, attended by many ſervants, came 
up to her, and aſked her if that was not the lady Boo- 
by's houſe before him? This indeed he. well knew, _ 


but had ' framed the queſtion for no other reaſon than 


to make her look up, and diſcover if her face was e- 
qual to the delicacy of her ſhape. He ro ſooner ſaw 


it, then he was ſtruck with amazement. He ſtopt 


his horſe, and ſwore ſhe was the moſt beautiful crea-. 


ture he ever beheld. Then inſtantly alighting, and 


delivering his horſe to his ſervant, he rapt out half a 
dozen oaths that he would kifs her; to which ſhe at-. 


firſt ſubmitted, begging he would not be rude; but 


he was not ſatisfied with the civility of a ſalute, nor 
even with the rudeſt attack he could make on her lips, 


but caught her in his arms, and endeavoured to kiſs 


her breaſts, which with all her ſtrength ſhe reſiſted, 


and, as our ſpark was not of the Herculzan race, with 
ſome difficulty prevented. The young gentleman be- 

ing ſoon out of breath in the ſtruggle, quitred her, and 
remounting his horſe, called one of his ſervants to 
him, whom he ordered to ftay behind with her, and 


make her any offers whatever, to prevail on her to re- 


turn home with him in the evening; and to aſſure her 
he would take her into keeping. He then rode o 
with his other ſervants, and arrived at the lady's houſe, © 
to whom he was à diſtant relation, and was come to | 


pay a viſit. 
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IT be truſty fellow, who was employed in an office 
he had been long accuſtomed to, diſcharged his part 
wich all the fidelity and dexterity imaginable ; but to 
no ſe. She was entirely deaf to his offers, and 
rejected them with the utmoſt diſdain. At laſt the 
pimp, who had perhaps more warm blood about him 
than his maſter, began to ſolicit for himſelf; he told 
her, tho? he was a ſervant, he was a man of ſome for- 
tune, which he wou make her miſtreſs of—and this 
without any inſult to her virtue, for that he would mar- 
ry her. She anſwered, if his maſter himſelf, or the 
greateſt lord in the land would marry her, ſhe wou Id 
refuſe him. At laſt being weary with perſuaſions, 
and on fire with charms, which would have almoſt 
kindled a flame in the boſom of an ancient philoſopher, 
or modern divine, he faſtened his horſe to the ground, 
and attacked her with much more force than the gen- 
tleman had exerted. Poor Fanny would not have been 
able to reſiſt his rudeneſs any long time, but the deity, 
Who preſides over chaſte love, ſent her Joſeph to her 
- affiftance, He no ſooner came within fight, and per- 
_ ceived her ſtruggling with a man, than like a cannon- 
ball, or like lightning, or any thing that is ſwifter, 
if any thing be, he ran towards her, and coming up 
Juſt as the raviſher had torn her handkerchief from her 
breaſt, before his lips had touched that ſeat of inno- 
cence and bliſs, he dealt him fo luſty a blow in that 
pPuart of the neck which a would have become 
With the utmoſt propriety, that the fellow ſtaggered. 
backwards, and perceivin he had to do with fome- 
thing rougher than the little, tender, trembling hand 
of - oro he quitted her, and turning about ſaw his 
rival, with fire flaſhing from his eyes, again ready to aſ- 
fail him; and indeed before he could well defend 
' himſelf, or return the firſt blow, he received a ſecond, 
Which, had it fallen on that part of the ſtomach to 
which it was directed, would have been probably the laſt 
be would have had wy occaſion for; but the raviſher 
- lifting up his hand, drove the blow upwards to his 
mouth, whence it diſlodged three of his teeth; and 
now not conceiving any extraordinary affection for the 
beauty of Joſeph's perſon, nor being extremely 1 
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with abated force. Joſeph then moving both fiſt aud 
foot forwards at the ſame time, threw his head ſo 
 dextroufly into the ſtomach of the raviſher, that ge 
fell a lifeleſs lump on the field, where he lay many 
minutes 'breathleſs and motronlefs. — 
When Fanny ſaw her Joſeph receive a blow in his 
face, and blood running in a ſtream from him, ſhe 
began to tear her hair, and invoke all human and di- 
vine power to his aſſiſtance. She was not, however, 
long under this affliction, before Joſeph having con- 
quered his enemy, ran to her, and aſſured her he was 
not hurt; ſhe then inſtantiy fell on her knees, and 
thanked God that he had made Joſeph the means of 
her reſcue, and at the ſame time 5 erved him from 
being injured in attempting it. She offered with ger 
n to wipe his blood from his face; but he 
ſeeing his rival attempting to recover his legs, turned © 
| do him, and aſked him, if he had enough; to which 
| the other anſwered he had; for he believed he had 
fought with the devil, inſtead of a man; and looſen- 
ing his horſe, ſaid he ſhould not have attempted the 
| 2 if he had known ſhe had been fo well provided 
Fanny now begged Joſeph to return with her to 
parſon Adams, and to promiſe that he would leave 
der no more; theſe were propoſitions ſo agreeable to o- 
ſeph, that had he heard them 3 given an 
immediate aſſent: but indeed his eyes were now his 
only ſenſe ;' for you may remember, reader, that the 
raviſher had torn her handkerchief from Fariny's neck, 
by which he had 8 ſach a fight, that Joſeph 
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bath declared all the ſtatues he ever beheld, were fo 
much inferior to it in beauty, that it was more capa- 
Þle of converting a man into a ſtatue, than of being 
imitated by the greateſt maſter of that art. This mo- | 
.deft creature, whom no warmth in ſummer could ever - 
induce to .expoſe her. charms to the. wanton Sun, a 
modeſty to which perhaps they owed their inconceiva- 
ble whiteneſs, had ſtood many minutes bare-necked 
in the preſence of Joſeph, before her apprehenfion of 
his danger, and the horror of ſeeing his blood would 
Iuffer her once to reflect on what concerned herſelf; 
till at laſt, when the cauſe of her concern had vaniſh- 
ed, an admiration at his ſilence, together with obſery- 
Ing the fixed poſition of his eyes, produced an idea in 
the lovely maid, which brought more blood into her 
Face than had flowed from Joſeph's. noſtrils. The 
ſnowy hue of her boſom was likewife exchanged to 
vermilion at the inſtant when ſhe clapped her hand- 
kerchief round her neck. Joſeph ſaw the uneaſineſ: 
-ſhe, ſuffered, and immediately removed his, eyes from 
an object, in ſurveying which he had felt the greateſt 
duaelight which the organs of fight were capable of con- 
veying to his ſoul. So great was his fear of offending _ 
her, and ſo truly did his paſſion for her deſerve the 
Noble name of love. ß how au dn vs, 
Fanny, being recovered from her confuſion, which 
Was almoſtequalled by what Joſeph had felt from obſerrv- 
ing it, again mentioned her requeſt; this was inſtantly 
and gladly complied with, and together they croſſed 
two or three fields, which brought them to the habi- 
tation of Mr. Adams. Tp dt nul ens St. 
A Diſcourſe which happened between Mr. Adams, Mrs. Adams I 
Joſeph and Fanny: with fome Behaviour of Mr. Adams, | 
which will be caHed by ſome few Readers very low, abſurd, | 
and unnatural, a „„ IC -, 
HE parſon and his wife had juſt ended a long 
diſpute when the lovers came. to the door. In- 
deed this young couple had been the ſubject of the dif- 
pute; for Mrs. Adams was one of thoſe prudent moe”; 
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had long entertained hopes of ſeeing her eldeſt daugh- 
rer ſucceed Mrs. —_ and of making her ſecond; 
ſon an exciſeman by 
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ple who never do any thing to injure their families, 
or perhaps one of thoſe good mothers who would. even 
ſtretch their conſcience to ſerve their children, She” 


ady Booby's intereſt. "Theſe were 


expectations ſhe could not endure the thoughts of quit- 


ting, and was therefore very uneaſy to ſee her huſband” 


ſo reſolute to oppoſe the. lady's intention in Fanny's* _ 


affair. She told him, it behoved every man to- 
take the firſt care of his family; that he had a wife and 


fix children, the maintaining and providing for whom. 
would be buſineſs enough for him without intermed- 


dling in other folks affairs; that he had always preach- 


ed up ſubmiſſiom to ſuperiors, and would do ill to give 


an example of the contrary behaviour in his own con- 
duct; that if lady Booby did wrong, ſhe muſt anſwer 
for it herſelf, and the fin would not lie- at their door; 
that Fanny had been a ſervant, and bred up in the lady's - 
own family, and conſequently ſhe muſt have known 


more of her than they did, and it'was very improba- 


ble, if ſhe had. behaved herſelf. well, that the lady 


would have been ſo bitterly her enemy; that perhaps 


he was too much inclined to think, well of her; be- 


. cauſe ſhe was handſome; but handſome. women were 


often no better than they ſhayld be; that G = made 
ugly women as well as handſome ones, and that if a 


woman had virtue, it ſignifſied nothing whether *ſhe- 


had beauty or no,“ For all which reaſons the con- 


cCluded he mould oblige the lady, and ſtop the future 


publication of the Banns. But all theſe excellent ar- 
guments had no effect on the parſon, who perſiſted in 


doing his duty without regarding the conſequence it 


8 9 have on his worldly intereſt; he endeavoured to- 
_ anſwer her as well as he could, to which ſhe had juſt 
finiſhed her reply, (for ſhe had always the laſt word 
every where but at church) when Joſeph and. Fanny 


entered their kitchen, where the parſon and his wife 


then ſat at breakfaſt over ſome bacon and cabbage. - 


There was a coldneſs in the civility of Mrs. Adams, 
which perſons of accurate ſpeculation might have. ob- 
ſent” gueſts ; indeed it was- 


| ſerved, but eſeaped her pre 
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purpoſes, as you will learn when you hear the ſervice 
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a good deal covered by the heartineſs of Adams, who 
no ſooner heard that Fanny had neither eat nor drank 


that morning, than he preſented her a bone of bacon 
he had juſt nawing, being the e of 
his proviſion, and then ran nimbly to 


tap, and 
à mug of ſmall beer, which he called ale: 


| however, it was the beſt in his houſe. _ Joſeph addreſ- 
ing himſelf to the parſon, told him the diſcourſe which 


had paſt between ſquire Booby, his fiſter and himſelf, 
concerning Fanny: he then acquainted him with the 
dangers whence he had reſcued her, and communica- 
ted ſome apprehenſions on her account. He conclu- 


ded, that he ſhould never have an eaſy moment till 


Fanny was abſolutely his, and begged that he might 
be ſuffered to fetch a licence, ſaying he could ably 

borrow the money. The parſon anſwered, that he had 
already given his ſentiments concerning a licence, and 
that a very few days would make it anneceſſary. *+ — : 
ſeph, ſays he, I wiſh this haſte doth not ariſe er 
from your impatience than your fear; but as it certainly 


ſprings from one of theſe cauſes, I will examine both. 


f each of theſe therefore in their turn; and fi |, for 


the firſt of theſe, namely impatience. Now, child, | 


I muſt inform you, that if in your propoſed marriage 
with this young woman, you have no intention but 


the indulgence of caraal appetites, you are guilty of a 


very heinous fin. Marriage was ordained for nobler: 


provided on that occaſion read to you. Nay perhaps, 


if you are a good lad, I ſhall give you a ſermon gratis, 


wherein 1 ſhall demonſtrate how little regard ought to 


be had to the fleſh on ſuck occafions. The text will 
be, child, Matthew the 5th, and part of the 28th verſe, 
Whoſoever looketh on a woman fo as to luſt after her.“ 


The latter part I ſhall omit, as foreign to my purpoſe. | 
Indeed all ſuch brutal luſts and affections are to be 


greatly ſubdued, if not totally eradicated, before the 
veſſel can be ſaid to be conſecrated to honour. To 
marry with a view of gratifying thoſe inclinations is a 

proſtitution of that holy ceremony, and muſt entail a 


cui ſe on all who ſo lightly undertake it. If therefore, 


this haſte ariſes from impatience, you are to corrett, . 


and 
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and not give way to it. Now as to the fecond head 
which I propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, fear: it argues 
a diftdence highly criminal of that power in which - 
alone we ſhould put our truſt, ſecing we may be wel 
aſſured that he is able not only to defeat the defigns- 
of our enemies, but even to turn their hearts. 1 
ſtead of taking therefore any unjuſtifiable or def 
means to rid ourſelves of fear, we ſhould reſort to 
prayer only on theſe oceaſions; and we may be then 
certain of obtaining what is beſt for us. When any 
accident threatens us, we are not to deſpair, nor, | 
when it overtakes us, to grieve; we muſt ſubmit in all 
0 things to the will of Providence, and not ſet our affec- 
tions fo much on any thing here, as not to be able to 
quit it without reluctauce. You are a young man, 
and can know but little of this world; I am older, and 
have ſeen a-great deal, All paſſions are criminal ia 
their exceſs; and even love itſelf, if it is not ſab- 
ſervient to our duty, may render us blind te it. 
Had Abraham ſo loved his ſon Iſaac, as to refuſe the 
' ſacrifice required, is. there any of us who would not 
condemn him ? Joſeph, I'know er good q ua- 
lities, and value yon for them; but as I am to render 
an account of your ſoul, which is committed to mx 
cure, I cannot ſee any fault without remindiag yes - . 
it. Vou are too mach inclined to paſſion; child, aad 
have ſet your affections fo abſolutely on this za 
woman, 1 if G— required her at your, hands; 1. 
fear you would reluctantly part with her. Now, be- 
lieve me, no chriſtian ought ſo to ſet his heart on any 
perſon or thing in this world, but that whenever ie 
ſhall be required or taken from him in any manner byỹʒ 
divine 1 he may be able, peaceably, quiet- 
ly, and contentedly to reſign it.“ At which words 
one came haſtily in and acquainted Mr. Adams that 
his youngeſt ſon was drowned. He ſtood filent a mo- 
ment, and ſoon began to ſtamp about the room, and de- 
plored his loſs with the bittereſt agony. Joſeph, who. _ 
was overwhelmed with concern Ukewite, recovered him- 
ſelf ſufficiently to endeavour to comfort the parſon; in 
which attempt he uſed many arguments that he had at 
ſeveral times remembered - of his own diſcourſes both 
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in private and public, (for he was a great enemy to the- 
paſſions, and preached nothing more than the conquett- 


of them by reaſon and grace) but. he was not at leiſure 


now to hearken to his.advice. ** Child, child, ſaid he, 
do not go about impoſſibilities. Had it been any other 


of my children, I could have borne it with patience; but 
my 


little prattler, the darling and comfort of my old 


"age—— the little wretch to be ſnatched out of life 


Juſt at his entrance into it; the ſweeteſt beſt-tempered 


boy, who never did a thing to offend me. It was but 


this morning I gave him his firſt leſſon 8 Genus, 
Id! it is of 


no further uſe to thee now. He would have made the 


beſt ſcholar, and have been an ornament to the 


church; ſuch parts, and ſuch 5 neſs, never met 
in one ſo young.“ And the hand ſomeſt lad too, ſays 


Mrs. Adams, recovering from a ſwoon in Fanny's 


arms. My poor Jackey, ſhall I never fee thee 


more ? cries the parſon.— . Yes, ſurely, ſays Joſeph, 
and in a better place, you will meet again never to 
part more.” I believe the parſon did not hear theſe 


words, for he paid little regard to them, bur went on 
lamenting whilſt the tears trickled down into his bo- 


ſom. At laſt he cried out, „where is my little dar- 


ling?” and was fallying out, when to his great ſur- 
Prize and joy, in which I hope the reader will ſympa- 
thize, he met his ſon in a wet condition indeed, but 4 


alive and running towards him. The perſon who 


brought the news of his misfortune, had been a little 


too eager, as people ſometimes are, from, I believe, 
nd very good principle, to relate ill news; and having 
ſeen him fall ne; 4 ; 
aſſiſtance, directly ran to acquaint his father of a fate 
which he had concluded to be inevitable, but whence 
the child was relieved by the ſame poor pedlar who had 
relieved his father before from a leſs diſtreſs. The 


e river, inſtead of running to his 


arſon's joy was now as extravagant as his grief had. 


s before; he kiſſed and embraced his ſon a thou- 


ſand times, and danced about the room like one fran- 


tic; but as ſoon as he diſcovered the face of his old 
friend the pedlar, and heard the freſn obligation he 


had to him, what were his ſenſations ? Not thoſe which 
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t courtiers feel in one another's embraces; not thoſe 

with which a great man receives the vile, treacherous 
engines of his wicked purpoſes; not thoſe with which - 

| a worthleſs younger brother wiſhes his elder j joy of a 
fo or a man congratulates his rival on his obtaining 
a miſtreſs, a place, or an honour. No, reader, he 
felt the ebullition, the overflowings of a full. honeſt, . 
open heart towards the perſon who had conferred a. - 
real- obligation, and of which if thou canſt not con- 
ceive an idea within, 1 will not . endeavour to 
aſſiſt thee. © : 

When theſe tumults were over, the parſon; e 
Joſeph aſide, proceeded thus “ No, Joſeph, do 
not give too much way to thy paſſions, if thou dolt - 
expect happineſs. The patience of Joſeph, nor per- 
haps of Job, could bear no longer; he interrupted the 
parſon, ing, “it was eaſier to give advice thaw to- 
take it; nor did he perceive he csuld fo entirely con- 
2 himſelf, when he apprehended he had loſt his 
on, or when he found him recovered.” . Boy, re- 
plied Adams, raifing his voice, tt doth not become - 
green heads to adviſe grey hairs. — Thou art ignorant 
of the tenderneſs of fatherly affection; when thou art 
a father, thou will be capable then only of-knowing - 

what a father can feel. No man is obliged to impoſ- 
ſibilities; and the loſs of a child is one: of thoſe great 
trials, where our grief may be allowed to become im- 
moderate.“ Well, Sir, cries Jaſeph, and if I love - 
a miſtreſs as well as you your child, ſurely her loſs - 
would grieve me equally??? es, bur. ſuch love is 
fooliſhneſs, and wrong in itſelf, and ought to be con- 

quered, anſwered Adams, it favours too much of the 
fleſh.” Sure, Sir, ſays Joſeph, it is not ſinful to- 
love my. wife, no not even to doat on her to diftrac- - 
tion!“ Indeed but it is, ſays Adams. Every man 
ought to love his wife, no doubt; we are commanded 
ſo to do; but we ought to love her with moderation 
and diſcretion. 1 am afraid I ſhall be guilty of 

ſome ſin, in ſpite of of all my endeavours, ſays Joſeph z. 

for I ſhall love without any moderation, I am ſure 

ou talk fooliſhly and IE” cries Adams. 
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= . Indeed, ſays Mrs. Adams, who had liſtened to the 
= latter partof their converſation, you talk more fooliſh- 
C Iy yourſelf, 1 hope, my dear, you will never preach: 
any ſuch doctrine as that huſbands can love their wives 

too well. If I knew you had ſuch a ſermon in the 
N houſe, I am ſure I would burn it; and I declare, if I 
= had not been convinced you had loved me as well as 
1 von could, I can anſwer for myſelf I ſhould have ha- 
= Led anddeſpiſed you. Marry come up! Eine doctrine 
| ; indeed! A wife hath-a right to inſiſt on her huſband's 
loving her as much as ever he can; and he is a ſinful 
= — —— villain- who doth not. Doth he not promiſe to love 
ber, and to comfort her, and to cheriſh her, and all 
R that? I am ſure I remember it all, as well as if I had 
repeated it over but yeſterday, and ſhall never forget 
it. Beſides, I am certain you do not preach as you 
practiſe; for you have been a loving as a cheriſhing 
huſband to me, that's the truth on't; and why you 
- ſhould endeavour to put ſuch wicked nonſenſe into 
this young man's head, I cannot deviſe. Don't hear- 
ken to him, Mr. Joſeph, be as good a huſband as you 
are able, and love your wife with all your. body and 

ſoul too.” Here a violent rap at the door put an end 
to their diſcourſe, and produced a ſcene which the 
reader will find in the next chapter, „„ 


"x CH A P. IX. 2 
- A Viſit which the good or Booby and her polite Friend pa'd te 
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THE lady Booby had no fooner had an account 
from the gentleman of his meeting a wonderful 

beauty near her houſe, and perceived the raptures with 
which he ſpoke of her, than immediately concluding it 

muſt be Fanny, ſhe began to meditate a deſign of 

+ bringing them better acquainted; and to entertain 

hopes that the fine clothes, preſents and promiſes of 
this youth, would preyail on her to abandon Joſeph: 

_ | the therefore 3 her company a walk in the 

- fields before dinner, when ſhe led them wats y Cnc 

. 5 2 | A dams's 
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Adams's houſe ; and, as the approached it, told them, 
if they pleaſed ſhe. would divert them with one of the 
moſt ridiculous fights they had ever ſeen, which was 
an old fooliſh parſon, who, ſhe ſaid laughing, kept z. 
wife and fix brats on a falary of about 20 pounds a year; 
adding, that there. was not ſuch another ragged fami-. 
ly in the pariſh. They all readily agreed to this viſit, 
and arrived whilſt Mrs. Adams was declaiming, as im. 
the laſt chapter. Beau Didapper, which was the name 
of the young gentleman we have ſeen riding towards 
lady Booby!s, with his cane mimicked the xp of a Lon- 
don footman at the door. The people within, name-. - 
| Iy, Adams, his wife, and three children, Joſeph, 
Fanny, and the pedlar, were all thrown into confuſi- 
on by this knock; but Adams went directly to the 
door, which being opened, the lady Booby and her- 
company walked in, and were received by the parſon 
with about two hundred bows; and by his wife with 
as many curt'ſies, the latter telling the lady, © ſhe was 
aſhamed to be ſeen. in ſuch a pickle, and that her houſe. 
was in ſuch a litter: but that if ſhe had expected ſuch. 
an honour from her ladyſhip, ſhe ſhould have found 
her ina better manner.“ Theparſon made noapologies,. 
tho” he was in his half-cafſock, and a flannel night- 
cap. He ſaid, they were heartily welcome to his 
poor cottage,” and, turning to Mr. Didapper, cried 
out, Non mea renidet in domo Lacunar. Phe Beau an- 
ſwered, he did not underſtand Welch; at which 
the parſon ſtared, and made no reply. _ 8 
fr. Didapper, or Beau Didapper, was a young gen- 
tleman of about four foot five inches in height. He 
wore his own hair, tho? the ſcarcity. of it might have 
given him fufficient exeuſe for a periwig. His face 
was thin and pale: the ſhape of his body and legs 
none of the beſt ; for he had very narrow ſhoulders, . 


and no calf; and his gait might more properly be call- 
ed hopping than walking. qualifgaions of his. 
mind were well adapted to his perſon. We ſhall han- 


dle them firſt negatively, . He was not entirely igno- 

rant: for he could talk a little French, and fing two 

or three Italian ſongs: he had lived too much in the 
222 SEE 
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world to be baſhful, and too much at court to be 
roud: he ſeemed not much inclined to avarice; for 


he was profuſe in his expences: nor had he all the features 
of prodigality; for he never gave a thilling :—No ha- 
ter of women; for he always dangled after them; yet 


ſo little ſubject to luſt, that he had, among thoſe Who 
knew him beſt, the character of great moderation in 


His pleaſures. No drinker of wine; nor ſo addicted 
. to paſſion, but that a hot word or two from an adverſary 


made him immediately coo. "I i 
Now, to give him only a daſh or two on the affirma- 
tive fide: © Tho? he was born to an immenſe fortune, 
he choſe, for the pitiful and dirty conſideration of a 
place of little conſequence, to depend entirely on the 
will of a fellow, whom they call a great man; who 


treated him with the utmoſt diſreſpect, and exacted of 


him a plenary obedience to his commands; which he 
implicitly ſubmitted fo, at the expence of his confci- 
ence, his honour, and of his country, in which he had 
himſelf ſo very large a ſhare. And to finiſh his cha- 
rater ; as he was entirely well ſatisfied with his own 
perſon and parts, ſo he -was very apt to ridicule and 
laugh at any imperfection in another.” Such was the 
Iirtle perſon” or rather thing that hopped after lady 


Booby into Mr. Adams's kitchen. 


% 


The parſon and his company. retreated from the 35 
chimney-ſide, where they had been ſeated, to give 


room to the lady and hers. Inſtead of returning any 
of the curt'ſies or extraordinary civility of Mrs. Adams, 


the lady turning to Mr. Booby, cried out, Quelle 
Biel Duel Animal! and preſently after diſcovering 
Fanny (for ſhe did not need. the circumſtance of 
her ſtanding by Joſeph to afſure the identity of her 


' perſon) ſhe aſked the Beau, whether he did not think 


1 „ — . Begad, madam, anfwered he 
tis the very ſame I met.” * I did not imagine, re- 


plied the lady, you had ſo good a taſte.” * Becauſe I 


never liked yoy, I warrant,” cries the Beau. Ridi- 
culous! ſaid ſhe, you know you was always my aver- 


fion.” , I would never mention averſion, anſwered 


% 
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the beau, with that face * ; dear lady Booby; waſh: 
your face before you mention averſion, I beſeech you.. 
He then labghed, and turned about to coquet it with . 
Fanny. „ COLES WT 

Mrs. Adams had been all this time begging and 
praying the ladies to fit down, a favour which the at 
14 obtained. The little boy to whom the accident 
had happened, ſtill keeping his place by the fire, was 
chid by his mother for not being more mannerly: but 
lady Booby took his part, and commending his beau- 
ty, told the parſon he was his very picture. She then 
ſeeing a book in his hand, aſłked, if he could read? 
« Yes, cried Adams, a little Latin, madam, he is juſt 
got into 24 genus.” A fig for guere genius, anſwer- 
ed ſhe, let me hear him read a little Engliſh. —— 
Lege, Dick, lege, ſaid Adams: but the boy made 
no anſwer, till he ſaw the parſon knit his brows; and 
then cried, I don't e you, father.“ How,.. 
boy! ſays Adams, what doth Z-g9 make in the im- 
perative mood? Legit, doth it not?“ ©* Yes,” anſwer- 
ed Dick — And what ' beſides?” ſays the father. 
Lege, quoth the ſon, after ſome heſitation. ©* A good. 
boy, fays the father: and now, child, what is the 
Engliſh of Lege? — To which the boy, after long 
puzzling, anſwered he could not tell. How, cries 
Adams, in a paſſion ——W hat, hath the water waſh- 
ed away your learning? Why, what is Latin for the, 
Engliſh verb read? Conſider before you ſpeak.” — The 
child conſidered ſome time, and then the parſon cried. 
twice or thrice, ©* Le--, Le—,” Dick anſwered, © Le-. 
ge. —— Very well; —and then, what is the Eng- 
liſh, ſays the parſon, of the verb Lego,” To read, 
cried Dick “ Very well, ſaid the parſon, a good 
boy, you can do well, if you will take pains. I aſſure 
your ladyſhip he is not much above eight years old, 
and is out of his Propria gue Maribus already. Come, 
Dick, read to herladyſhip ;”*--which ſhe again deſiring, 
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_ * Leſt this ſhould appear unnatural to ſome readers, we think 
proper ta acquaint them, that it is taken verbatim from very polite: 
converſa tion. - e 
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in order to give the Beau time and opportunity with 
Fanny, Dic began as in the following chapter. wy 


The Hiftory of two Friends, which may afford an uſeful Leſſon 
to all thoſe Perſens, who kappen to take up their Reſidence in 


„ F EONARD and Paul were two friends. 
Pronounceit Lennard, child,” cried the par- 
ſon . Pray, Mr. Adams, ſays lady Booby, let 
your fon read without interruption.” Dick then pro- 
ceeded. Lennard and Paul were two friends, who, 
having been educated together at the ſame ſchool, 
commenced a friendſſrip which they preſerved a long 
time ſor each other. It was ſo deeply fixed in both 
their minds, that a long abſence, during which they 
had maintained no correſpondence, did not eradicate 
nor leſſen it: but it revived in all its force at their firſt 
meeting, which was not till after fifteen years abſence, 
moſt of which time Lennard had ſpent in the Eaſt In- 
des. pronounce it fhort Indies,” ſays A- 
d ams. Pray, Sir be quiet,” ſays the lady.— 
> The boy repeated“ in the Eaſt-Indies, whilft Paul 
bad ſerved his king and country in the army. In which 
different ſervices, they had found ſuch different ſuc- 
ceſs, that Lennard was now married, and retired with 
a fortune of thirty thouſand pound; and Paul was ar- 
rived” to the degree of a lieutenant of foot, and was. 
not worth a fingle ſhilling. 
«©Fheregiment in which Paul was ſtationed, happen- 
ed to be ordered into quarters, within a ſmall —— | 
from the eſtate: which Lennard had purchaſed; and 
where he was ſettled. This latter, who was now be- 
come a country gentleman, and a juſtice of peace, 
- came to attend the quarter- ſeſſions, in the town where 
his old friend was quartered, ſoon after his arrival. 
Some affair in which a ſoldier was concerned, occa- 
ſioned Paul to attend the juſtices. Manhood, and time, 
and the change of climate, had ſo much altered Len- 
nard, that Paul did not immediately recollect the fea--. 
tures of his old acquaintance ;_ but it was > 
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with Lennard. He knew Paul the moment he ſaw. 
him; nor could he contain himſelf from quitting. the. 

bench, and running, haſtily to embrace him. Paul 

7 ſtood at firſt a little ſurpriſed ; but had ſoon ſufficient. 

information from his friend, whom he no ſooner re- 
membered, than he returned his embrace with a paf- 
fion which made many of the ſpectators laugh, and. 
gave to ſome few a much higher and more agreeable: 
enſation. 3 DR „„ 
Not to detain the reader with minute circumſtances, 
Lennard inſiſted on his friend's returning with him to 
his houſe that evening; which requeſt was complied 
with, and leave for a month's abſence for Paul obtain- 
ed of the commanding officer. | is 
If it was poſſible for any circumſtance to give any ad 
dition to the happineſs which Paul propoſed in this 
viſit, he abe that additional pleaſure, by finding 
on his arrival at his friend's houſe, that his lady was 
an old acquaintance which he had formerly contracted 
at his quarters, and who had always appeared to be 
of a moſt agreeable temper. A character ſhe had ever 
maintained among her intimates, being of that num 
ber, every individual of which is called quite the beſt 
ſort of woman in the world. 5 | 
<< But as good as this lady was, ſhewasftill a woman; 
that is to ſay, an angel, and not an angel.”—** You 
muſt Be 4-2 child, cries the parſon, for you read. 
ronſenſ .”” It is ſo in the book,“ anſwered the ſon. 
Mr. Adams was then ſilenced by authority, and Dick 
proceeded. —** For tho' her perſon was of that kind to 
which men attribute the name of angel, yet in her 
mind ſhe was perfectly woman. Of which a great de- 
gree of obſtinacy gave the moſt remarkable, ARG - 
moſt pernicious inſtance. : 7 3607 
A day or twopaſt after Paul's arrival, before any 
inftances of this appeared; but it was impoſſible to 
conceal it long. Both ſhe and her huſband ſoon loſt all 
apprehenſion from their friend's , preſence, and fell to 
their diſputes with as much vigour as ever, Theſe. 
were ſtill purſued with the utmoſt ardour and eager- 
neſs, however trifling the cauſes: were whence they 
firſt aroſe. Nay, however incredible it may * 
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the little conſequence of the matter in debate was fre- 
_ . quently given as a reaſon for the fierceneſs of the con- 

; _ rention, as thus: If you loved me, fure you would 
never diſpute with me ſuch a trifle as this. The an- 
ſwer to which is very obvious; for the argument would 

: hold equally on both ſides, and was conſtantly retort- 
ed with ſome addition, as —* I am ſure I have much 
more reaſon to ſay fo, who am in the right.“ Du- 
1 all theſe diſputes, Paul always kept ſtrict ſilence; 
and preſerved an even countenance without ſhewing. 

the leaſt viſible inclination to either party. One day, 
however, when madam had left the room in a violent 
fury, Lennard could not refrain from referring his 
cauſe to his friend. Was ever any thing ſo unreaſon- 
able, ſays he, as this woman? What ſhall I do with 
her? I doat on her to deſtraction; nor have I any 
cauſe to complain of more than this obſtinacy in her: 
temper; whatever ſhe aſſerts ſhe will mantain againſt 
all the reaſon and conviction in the world. Pray give 
me your adviee.— Furſt, ſays Paul, I will give my 
opinion, which is flatly that you are in the wrong; for 
ſuppoſing ſheis in the wrong, was the ſubject of your con- 
tention any ways material? What ſignified it whether you 
was married in a red ora yellow waiſtcoat ? For that was 
your diſpute. Now ſuppoſe ſhe was miſtaken, as you love 
her you ſay fo tenderly, and I believe ſhe deſerves it, 
would it not have been wiſer to have yielded, tho” you: 
certainly knew yourſelf in the right, than to give either 
her or yourſelf any uneaſineſs? For my own part, if ever 
I marry, I am reſolved to enter into an agreement with. 
my wife, that in all diſputes (eſpecially about trifles) 
that party who is moſt convinced they are right, ſhall. 
always ſurrender the victory: by which means we ſhall. 
both be forward to give up the cauſe. I own; ſaid Len- 
nard, my dear friend, ſhaking him by the hand, there. 

is great truth and reafon in what you fay ; and I will . 

for the future endeavour to follow your advice. 

| They ſoon after broke up the converſation, and Len- 

1 nard going to his wife aſked her pardon, and told her 

1 his friend had convinced him he had been in the 

wrong. She immediately began a vaſt encomium on 

Paul, in which he ſeconded her, and both agreed he 

i 3» - | was 
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was the worthieſt and wiſeſt man upon earth, When. 
next they met, which was at ſupper, tho' ſhe had pro- 
miſed not to mention what her huſband told her, ſhe 
could not forbear caſting the kindeſt and moſt affec- 
tionate looks on Paul, and aſked him with: the ſweet- 
eſt voice, whether ſhe ſhould help fim to ſome potted. 
woodcock ?— Potted partridge, my dear, you mean, 
ſays the huſband. My dear, ſays ſhe, I. aſk your: 
friend if he will eat any potted woodtock; and I am 
fure I muſt know, who potted it. I think I ſhould 
know too, who ſhot them, replied the-huſband, and. 
J am convinced that I have not ſeen a woodcock this. 
year; however, tho“ I know I am in the right I ſub- 
mit, and the potted partridge is. potted. woodcock, it 
you deſire to have it ſo. It is equal to me, ſays ſhe, 
whether it is one or the other; but you would perſuade | 
one out of one's ſenſes; to be ſure you are always in; 
the right in your own opinion; but your friend, I be- 
lieve, knows what he is eating. Paul anſwered no- 
thing, and the diſpute, continued, as uſual the greateſt 
part of the evening. The next morning the lady ac- 
cidentally meeting Paul, and being convinced he was 
her friend, and of her fide, accoſted him thus: I am. 
certain, Sir, you have long ſince wondered at.the un-- 
reafonableneſs of my huſband, He is indeed in other 
reſpects a good ſort of man; but ſo peſitive, that no 
woman but one of my complying temper could poſſi- 
_ bly live with him. Why, laſt night now, was ever 
any creature ſo unreaſonable ? I am certain you muſt: 
condemn. him. Pray, anſwer me, was he not in the. 
wrong? Paul after a'ſhort ſilence, ſpoke as follews: I 
am ſorry, madam, that as good-manners obliges me 
to anſwer againſt my will, ſo an adherence to truth. 
forces -me to declare myſelf of a different opinion... 
Jo be plain and honeſt, you was entirely in the wrong; 
the cauſe I own not worth diſputing, but the bird 
was undoubtedly a partridge. O: Sir, replied the 
| lady, IT cannot poſſibly help your taſte —Madam, re- 
turned Paul, that is very little material; for had it been 
_ Otherwife, a huſband might have expected ſubmiſſion 
— Indeed! Sir, ſays ſhe, I aſſure you! — Yes, ma- 
dam, cried he, he might, from a perſon of your ex- 
22 | : ED EI OOTY LN 5 . cellent; 
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cellent underſtanding ; and pardon. me for faying ſuch 
a condeſcenſion would have ſhewn ſuch a ſuperiority of 
ſenſe even to your huſband himſe!f— But, dear Sir, 
faid the, why ſhould I ſubmir, when I am in the 
right ? —— For that very reaſon, anſwered he; it 
would be the greateſt inſtance of affection imaginable : | 
for can any thing be a greater object of our compaſſion . 
| than the perſon we love, in the wrong? Ay, but I 
. ſauld endeavour, ſaid ſhe, to ſet him right. Pardon 
me, madam, anſwered Paul, I will apply to your own 
- experience, if you ever found your arguments had that 
effect. The more our judgments err, the leſs we are 
willing to own it : for my own part, I have always ob- 
ſerved the perfons who maintain the worſt fide in any 
conteſt, are the warmeſt, Why, ſays ſhe, I muſt con- 
feſs there is truth in what you ſay, and I will endea- 
vour to practiſe it. The huſband then coming in, 
Paul departed. And Lennard approaching his wife 
with the air of good-humour, ol. her he was ſorry 
for their fooliſh diſpute the laſt night: but he was now 
convinced of his error. She anſwered ſmiling, ſhe. 
believed ſhe owed his condeſcenſion to his compla- 
cence; that ſhe was aſhamed to think a word had paſ- 
ſed on ſo filly an occaſion, eſpecially as ſhe. was ſatis- 
_ fied ſhe had been miſtaken, A little contention fol- 
lowed, but with the utmoſt good-will to each other, 
and was concluded by her aſſerting that Paul had theo- 
roughly convinced her ſhe had been in the wrong. 
Upon which they both united in the praiſes of their 
common-friend. Bo 1 | | 
Paul now paſt his time with great ſatisfaction; 
theſe diſputes being much leſs frequent, as well as 
ſhorter - tow uſual : but the devil, or ſome unlucky 
accident, in which perhaps the devil had no hand, 
ſhortly put an end to his happineſs. He was now eter- 
. nally the private referee of every difference; in which, 
after having perfectly, as he thought, eſtabliſhed the 
daoctrine of ſubmiſfion; he never ſcrupled to aſſure both 
privately, that they were in the right in every argu- 
— ment, as before he had followed the contrary me- 
thod. One day a violent litigation happened in his 
- abſence, and both parties agreed to refer it to r de- 
TY. : ; ciſion. 
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eiſion: The huſband proſeſſing himſelf ſure the deci- 


ſion would be in his favour: the wife anſwered, he : 
might be -miſtaken ; for ſhe believed his friend was 
convinced how ſeldom ſhe was to blame—and that if 


he knew all—The huſband replied he had no deſire of 


any retroſpect ; - but I believe if you knew all too, you - 


would not imagine my friend ſo entirely. on your fide. 
Nay, ſays ſhe, ſince you provoke me, I will mention 


one inſtance, You may remember our diſpute about 


ſending Jackey to ſchool in cold weather, which point 
I gave up to you from mere compaſſion, knowing my 
ſelf to be in the right; and Paul himſelf told me after- 
wards, he thought me ſo. My dear, replied the huſ- 
band, I will not ſcruple your veracity; but I aſſure 
you ſolemnly, on my applying to him, he gave it ab- 
ſolutely on my fide, and ſaid he would have acted in 
the ſame manner. They then proceeded to produce 
numberleſs other inſtances, in all which Paul had, on 
vows of ſecrecy, given his opinion on both ſides. In 


the concluſion, both believing each other, they fell 


ſeverely on the treachery of Paul, and agreed that he 
had been the occaſion of almoſt every diſpute which 
had fallen out between them. They then became ex- 
e ee and ſo full of condeſcenſion on both 
ſides that they vied with each other in cenſuring their 
own conduct, and jointly vented their indignation on 
Paul, whom the wife, * a bloody conſequence, 
earneſtly entreated her huſband to ſuffer quietly to 
depart the next day, which was the time fixed for his 
return to quarters, and then drop his acquaintance, 

© However ungenerous this behaviour in Lennard 
may be eſteemed, his wife obtained a promiſe from 
him (tho? with difficulty). to follow her advice; but 
they both expreſſed ſuch unuſual coldneſs that day to 
Paul, that he, who was quick of apprehenſion, taking 
Lennard aſide, preſſed him ſo home, that he at laſt 
diſcovered the ſecret. Paul acknowledged the truth, 
but told him the defign with which he had done it 
To which the other anſwered, he would have acted 
more friendly to have let him into the whole deſign; 
for that he might have aſſured himſelf of his ſecrecy. 
Paul replied, with ſome indignation, he had gen | 


ew 
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him a ſufficient proof how capable he was of conceal-- 
ing a ſecret from his wiſe. Lennard returned with 
ſome warmth—He had more reaſon to upbraid him, 
for that he had cauſed moſt of the quarrels between 
them by his ſtrange . conduct, and might (if they had 
not diſcovered the affair to each other) have been the 
occaſion of their ſeparation. Paul then ſaid“ - But 
ſomething now: happened which put a ſtop to Dick's 
reading, and of which we fhall: treat in the next 


In ubich the Hiſtory is eontipued. 


OSEPH ANDREWS had borne with great uneaſt- 
neſs the impertinence of beau Didapper to Fanny, 
who had been talking pretty freely to her, and offer- 
ing her ſettlements; but the reſpect to the company 
| hed reſtrained him from interfering, whilſt the beau 
confined himſelf to the uſe of his tongue only; but 
the ſaid beau, watching an opportunity whilſt the 
ladies eyes were diſpoſed another way, offered a rude - 
neſs to her with his hands; which Joſeph no ſooner 
Er he preſented him with ſo ſound a 
ox on the ear, that it conveyed him ſeveral paces. 
from where he ſtood. The ladies immediately ſeream- 
ed out, roſe from their chairs, and the beau, as 
ſoon as he recovered himſelf, drew his hanger, which. 
Adams obſerving, ſnatched up the lid of a pot in his 
left hand, and covering himſelf with it as with a 
' ſhield, without any weapon of offence in his other 
hand, ſtept in before Joſeph, and expoſed himſelf to 
the enraged beau, who threatened ſuch perdition and 
deſtruction, that it frightened the women, who were 
ali got in a huddle together, out of their wits, ven 
to hear his derunciations of -yengeance. Joſeph. was 
af a different complexion, and begged Ad ams to let 
his rival come on; for he had a good cudgel in his 
hand, and did not fear him. Fanny now fainted into 
Mrs. Adams's arms, and the whole room was in con- 
fuſion, when Mr. Booby paſling by Adams, * 
| „ Amnug⸗ 
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ſnug under the pot-lid, came up to Didapper, and 
inſiſted on his ſheathing his hanger, promiſing he 
| ſhould have ſatisfaction ; , which Joſeph declared he 
-would give him, and fight him at any weapon what- 
ever. The beau now ſheathed his hanger, and ta- 
king out a pocket- glaſs, and yowing vengeance all the 
time, re-adjuſted his hair; the parſon depoſited. his 
ſhield, and Joſeph running to Fanny, ſoon brought 


her back to life. Lady Booby chid Joſeph for his in- 
ſult on Didapper ; but he anſwered he would have at- 


tacked an army in the ſame cauſe. © What cauſe!” 


ſaid the lady. Madam, anſwered Joſeph, he was 


rude to that N woman.“ What, ſays the 
lady, I ſuppoſe he would have kifſed the wench; and 
is a gentleman to be ſtruck for ſuch an offer? 1 muſt 
tell you Joſeph theſe airs do not become you.. 

<< Madam, Eid Mr. Booby, I ſaw the whole affair, 
and I do not commend my brother; for I cannot per- 
ceive why he ſhould' take upon him to be this girl's. 
champion.” 
he is a brave lad; and it becomes any man to be the 
champion of the innocent ; ; and he muſt be the baſeſt 


„I can commend him, ſays Adams, 


coward, who would not vindicate a woman with whom 


he is on the brink of marriage.” “ Sir, ſays Mr. 


Booby, my brother 1 15 not a proper match for ſuch a 


young woman as this.“ “ No, ſays lady Booby, 
nor do you act in your proper character, by encoura- 


ging any ſuch doings; and I am very much ſirprized _ | 


you ſhould concern yourſelf in it. I think your wife 
and family your properer care. „, Indeed, Madam, 
your ladyſhip ſays very true, anſwered Mrs. Adams, 


he talks a pack of nonſenſe, that the whole pariſh are 


his children. Jam ſure I don't underſtand what he 


means by it; it would make ſome women ſuſpect he _ 


had gone aſtray: but I acquit him of that; I can 
read ſcripture. as well as he; and I never found that 
the parſon was obliged to provide for other folks chil- 
dren; and beſides, he is but a poor curate, and hatn 
little enough, as your ladyſhip knows, for me and 
mine.. Yau ſay very well, Mrs. Adams, quoth 
the lady Booby, who had not ſpoke a word to her be- 
fore, you ſeem to be a very ſenſible woman; and 1 aſ- 
ure | 
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ſüure you, your huſband is acting a very fooliſh part, 
and oppoling his own intereſt ; ſeeing my nephew is 
violently fet againſt this match: and indeed I can't 
blame him; it is by no means one ſuitable to our fa. 

mily.” In this manner the er roceeded with' Mrs, 
Adams, whilft the beau hoppe Went the room, ſha- 
king his head, partly from pain, and partly from an- 
ger; and Pamela was chiding Fanny for her aſſurance, 
in aiming at ſuch a match as her brother. Poor 
Fanny anſwered only with her tears, which had log 
fince begun to wet her handkerchief; which Joſep! 
ercelving, took her by the arm, and, wrapping it in 
s, carried her off, ſwearing he would own no rela- 
tion to any one who was an enemy to her he loved 
more than all the world. He went out with Fanny 
under his left arm, brandiſhing a cudgel in his right, 
and neither Mr. Booby nor the beau thought proper 
to eppoſe him. Lady Booby and her company made 
a very ſhort ſtay behind him; for the lady's bell now 
ſummoned them to dreſs; for which they had juſt 
time before dinner. | : | wg 
* e ſeemed now very _ hey 10 which his 
wife perceiving, began to apply ſome matrimonial 
daldcb. She told him he had — to be concerned; 
for that he had probably ruined his family with his 
. fooliſh tricks: but N he was grieved for the loſs 
of his two children Joſeph and Fanny. His eldeſt 
daughter went on: Indeed, father, it is very hard to 
bring ſtrangers here to eat your children's bread out of 
their mouths. You have kept them ever ſince they came 
home; and for any thing I fee to the contrary, may 
keep them a month longer: are you obliged to give 
her meat, tho'f ſhe was never ſo handſome ? But 1 
don't ſee ſhe is fo much handfomer than other peo. 
ple. If people were to be kept for their beauty, ſhe 
would ſcarce fare better than her” neighbours, I be- 
lieve.— As 8 I have nothing to ſay, he 
is a young man of honeſt principles, and will pay 
ſome time or other for what he hath : but for the girl 
Why doch ſhe not return to her place ſhe ran awa 
from; I would not give ſuch a vagabond ſlut a half- 
penny, tho F had a million of money; no tho? the 
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was farving.” Indeed but I would, cries little 
Dicke; and father, rather than poor Fanny ſhall be 
ſtarved, Iwill give her all this bread and cheeſe. [Of 
fering ul at be held iin bir hand. Adams ſmiled on the bi, 
and told him, he rejoiced to fee he was a chriſtian; 
and that if he had a half] Rag in his pocket, he would 
have: given it him; tel him, it was his duty to 
look upon all his neighbdurs as his brothers and ſiſ- 
ters, and love them accordingly. ** Yes, papa, ſuys 
he, I love her better than my ſiſters : for ſhe is hand- 
ſomer than — of them.” Is ſhe ſo ſauce-box?”” ſay 8 
the ſiſter, him a box on the ear, Which the f N 
ther would bly have reſented, had not Joſeph, 
Fanny, and The pedlar, at that inſtant returned toge- 
ther. —— Adams bid his wife prepare ſome food for 
their dinner; ſhe ſaid, ** truly the could not, ſhe had 
ſomething elſe to do. „ Adamsrebuked her for diſpu- 
ting his commands, and quoted many texts of ſcripture. 
to prove, That the huſband is the head of the wife, 
and ſhe is to ſubmit and obey.” The wife anfwered, Ait 
was blaſphemy to talk ſcripture out of church; chat ſuch 
things were very proper to be faid in the pulpit : but 
that ĩt was prophane to talk them in common diſcourſe. 
Joſeph told Mr. Adams . he was not come with any de- 
ſign to give him or Mrs. Adams any trouble; but to de- 
fre the favour of all their company to the George (an 
ale- houſe in the pariſh) where he had beſpoke a piece 
of bacon and'greens for their dinner.” Mrs. Adams, 
who was a very good fort of woman, only. rather too 
ſtrict in economics, readily accepted this invitation, 
as did the parſon himſelf 5 her example; and away 
they all walked together, not omitting little Dick, 
to whom Joſeph gave a ſhilling, when he heard * his 
intended liberality to 9 


CHAP. XII. 


Where the good · natured Reader will ſee ſomething which will 
geile him no great Pleaſure. 


E peer dad tee deen e the 
time he had firſt heard that the great houſe in 
ul pariſh belonged to the lady Booby ; and had 
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learnt that ſhe was the widow of Sir Thomas, and that 
Sir Thomas had honght Pang, at about the age of 
' three or four. years, of a travelling woman; and now 

their homely but hearty meal was ended, he told Fan- 
ny, he believed he could acquaint her with her parents, 
The whole company, eſpecially the herſelf, ſtarted at 
this offer of the pedlar.-- He then proceeded thus, 
While they all lent their ſtricteſt attention: Tho'T 
am now contented with this humble way of getting my 
Iivelihood, I was formerly a gentleman ; for ſo all 
thoſe of my profeſſion are called. In a word, I was a 
drummer in an Iriſh regiment of foot. Whilſt I was 
in this honourable ftation, I attended an dfficer of our 
\ regiment into England a recraiting. In our march 
from. Briſtol to Froome {for ſince the decay of the 
woollen trade, the clothing towns have furniſhed the 
army with a great number of recruits) we overtook on 

the road a woman who ſeemed to be about thirty years 
old, or thereabouts, not very handſome, but well 
enough for a ſoldier. As we came up to her, the 
mended her pace, and falling into diſcourſe with our 
ladies, (for every man of the party, namely, a ſer- 
Jeant, two private men, and a drum, were provided 
with their women, except myſelf) ſhe continued to 
travel on with us. I, perceiving ſhe muſt fall to my 
lot, advanced preſently to her, made love to her in 
dur military way, and quickly ſucceeded to my wiſhes. . 
We ſtruck a bargain within a mile, and lived together 
as man and wife to her dying day,” J ſuppoſe, 
fays Adams, . interrupting him, you were married 
with a licence; for I don't ſee how you could contrive 
© to have the banns publiſhed while you were marching 
from place to place.” —** No, Sir, faid the pedlar, 
we took a licence to go to bed together without any 

banns.”—** Ay, ay, ſaid the parſon,-ex necef/itate, a li- 
cence may be allowable enough ; but f. urely, ſurely, the 
other is the more regular and eligible way.” — The 


=] pedlar proceeded thus She returned with me to our 


regiment, and removed with us from quarters to quar- | 
ters, till at laſt, whilſt we lay at Galloway, ſhe fell 
ill of a fever, and died. When ſhe was on her death- 


bed ſhe called me to her, and, crying bitterly, de- 
„ 5 clared 
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clared ſhe could not depart this world without diſco-—- | 
vering a ſecret to me, Which ſhe ſaid was the only fin 
which ſat heavy on her heart. She faid ſhe had formerly 
travelled in a company of gypſies, Who had made a prac- © 
tice of ſealing away children; that for her 'own part, 
ſhe had been only once guilty of the crime; which ſhe 
ſaid ſhe lamented more than all the reſt of her fing* 
ſince probably it might have occaſioned. the death of - 
the parents: for, added ſhe, it is almoſt impoſſihle to 
deſcribe the beauty of the young creature, which was 
about a year and a half old when I kidnapped it. We 
kept her (for ſhe was a girl) above two years in our 
company, when I ſold her myſelf for three guineas to. 
Sir Thomas Booby in Somerſetſhire. . Now, yon 
know whether there any more of that name in this 
c Yeu ſays Adams, there are ſeveral Boo-: 
bys who are *ſquires, but I believe no baronet now. 
alive; beſides it anſwers ſo exactly in every point, 
there is no room for doubt; but you have forgot t tell 
us the parents from whom the child was ſtolen,” . 
Their name, anſwered the pedlar, was Andrews, » 
They lived about thirty miles from the ſquire; and 
ſhe told me, that I might be ſure to find them out by 
one circ umſtance; for that they had a daughter 
of a very ſtrange name, Pamela, or Pamila;. ſome... 
pronounced it one way, and ſome the other. Fanny, 
who had changed colour at the firſt mention of the 
name, now fainted away; Joſeph turned pale, and 
poor Dicky began to rœar; the parſon fell on his knees 
and ejaculated many thankſgivings, that this diſcovery. .. 
had been made before che dreadful fin of inceſt was 
committed; and the pedlar was ſtruck with amazement, . 
nat being able to account for all this confuſion, the 
cauſe of which was preſently opened by the parſon's. 
daughter, who was the only unconcerned perſon ; 
(for the mother was chafing Fanny's temples, and 
taking the utmoſt care of her) and indeed Fanny was 
the only creature whom the daughter would not have 
pitied in her ſituation z wherein, tho' we compaſſion. + 
ate her ourſelves, we ſhall leave her for a little while, 
and. pay a ſhort viſit to lady Booby. 
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e;:Hi eturging to the Lady Booby, gives ſome Ace unt 

e e e in ber Breaſt berween Love and Pride; 
— rep ory. 
Lady fat down with her company to dinner; 
: dut 101 As ſoon as her cloth was remo- 
| d, the whiſpered Pamela, that ſhe was taken a little 

Ill, and defired her to entertain her huſband and beau 

Didapper. She then went up into her chamber, ſent for 
Slpflop, threw herſelf on the bed, in the agonies of 

love, rage, and deſpair; nor could ſhe conceal theſe 

boiling «<paſhons longer, without burſting. Slipflop 
aw approached Her bed, and wiked how her lad? hi 
did: but inſtead of revealing her diſorder, as ſhe in- 
tended, ſhe entered into a long encomium on the beau- 
ty and virtues of Joſeph Andrews; ending at laſt with 
expreſſing her concern, that ſo much tenderneſs ſhould 
be thrown away on ſo deſpicable an object as Fanny. 
Slipſlop well Knowing how to humour her miftreſs's 
frenzy, proceeded to repeat, with exaggeration, if poſ- 
fible, all her miſtreſs had ſaid, and concluded with a 
wiſh,” that Joſeph had been a gentleman, and that ſhe 
could fee her lady in the arms of ſuch a huſband. < The 
lady then ſtarted from the bed, and taking a turn or 
two croſs the room, cried out with a deep figh, —— 
« Sure he would make any woman happy. Your 
ladyſhip, ſays ſhe, would be the happieſt woman in the 
world with | him. —— A fig for cuſtom and non- 
ſenſe. What vaili what people ſay? Shall I be afraid 
of eating ſweetmeats, becauſe people may ſay I have a 
ſweet tooth? If I had a mind'to 7 45 man, all the 
world. ſhould not hinder me. Your ladyſhip hath no 


parents to zu7e/ar your infections; beſides, he is of your 
Jadyſhip's family now, and as good a gentleman as 
any In, the country; and why ſhould not a woman fol- 
low her mind as well as a man ? Why ſhould not your 

-ladyſhip marry the brother as well as your nephew the 

' fiſter? I am ſure if it was a fragrant crime, I would not 
perſuade, your ladyſhip to it.“ But, dear Slipflop, 
an 


ered the lady, if I could prevail on myſelf to com- 
3 ee | mit 
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mit ſuck” a weakneſs, there is that curſed Fanny in hs 


the way, whom the idiot—O how I hate and deſpiſe 
him!“ She a little ugly mynx, cries Slipſlop, . 
leave her to me. I ſuppoſe your ladyſhip hath heard of 
Joſeph's firing with one of Mr. Didapper's ſervants . 
about her; and his maſter hath ordered them to carry .. 
her away by force this evening. I'll take care they | 
ſhall not want aſſiſtance. I was talking with his gen- _ 
tleman, who was below ; juſt when your ladyſhip ſent 
for me. Go back, ſays the lady Booby, this inſtant; , 
for I expect Mr. Didapper will ſoon be going. Do 

all you can; for I am reſolved this wench ſhall not be 

in our family; I will endeavour to return to the com- 

pany ; but let me know as ſoon as ſhe is carried off.? 

Slipſlop went away; and her miſtreſs began to arraign 


» 


her own conduct in the following manner: 


„What am I doing? How do I ſuffer this paſſion 
to creep imperceptibly upon me! How many days are 
paſt fince I could have ſabmitted to aſk myſelf the 
queſtion ?—Marry a footman ! Diſtraction! Can T af. © 
terwards bear the eyes of my acquaintance? But I can 

retire from them; retire with one in whom I propoſe - 

more happineſs than the world without him can give 

me! Retire—to feed continually on beauties, which © 
my inflamed imagination ſickens with eagerly gazing 
on: to ſatisfy every appetite, every defire, with their 
utmoſt wiſh. —Ha ! and do I doat thus on a footman! 

I deſpiſe, I deteſt my paſſion.— Vet why ? Is he not 
generous, gentle, kind? Kind to whom? To the mean- - 
eſt wretch, a creature below my conſideration. Doth © 
he not?—Yes, he doth 0 her; curſe his beauties, 
and the little low heart that poſſeſſes them; which can 
baſely deſcend to this deſpicable wench, and be un- 
r deaf to all the honours I do him, — And can 

then love this monſter? No, I will tear his image 
from my boſom, tread on him, ſpurn him, I will have 
thoſe pitiful charms, which now I deſpiſe, mangled 
in my ſight; for I will not ſuffer the little jade I hate 
to riot in the beauties I contemn. No, tho' I deſpiſe _ 
him myſelf; tho? I would ſpurn him from my feet, 
was he to languiſh at them, no other ſhould taſte the 
happineſs I ſcorn. W ſay happineſs? To me 
f AZ 25 0 Ol 
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it would be miſery. To ſacrifice my reputatio my 
character, my = in life, to the 5 Aug of 2 | 
mean and a vile appetite.—How I deteſt the thought! 
How much more exquiſite is the pleaſure reſulting 
from the reflexion of virtue and prudence, than the 
faint reliſh of what flows from vice and folly! Whither 
did I ſuffer this improper, this mad paſſion to hurry 
me, only by neglecting to ſummon the aids of reaſon 
to my aſſiſtance? Reaſon, which hath now ſet before 
me my deſires in their proper colours, and immediately 
helped me to expel them. Yes, I thank heaven and 
my pride, I have now perfectly conquered this unwor- 
thy paſſion; and if there was no obſtacle in its way, 
my pride would diſdain any pleaſures which could be 
the conſequence of ſo baſe, ſo mean, ſo vulgar” 
Slipflop returned at this inſtant in a violent hurry, and 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs, cry'd out.“ O, madam, 
I have ftrange news. Tom the footman is juſt come 
from the George ; where it ſeems Joſeph and the reſt 
of them are a j:»ketting ; and he ſays, there is a ſtrange 
man who hath diſcovered that Fanny and Joſeph are 
brother and ſiſter.” —*<* How, Slipſlop !”? cries the lady 
in a ſurprize.— I had not time, madam, cries Slip- 
flop, to enquire about particles, but Tom ſays, it is 
moſt certainly true.” 1 : 3 
This unexpected account entirely obliterated all 
thoſe admirable reflections which the ſupreme power of 
reaſon had ſo wiſely made juſt before. In ſhort, 
when deſpair, which had more ſhare in producing the 
reſolutions of hatred we have ſeen taken, began to re- 
treat, the lady heſitated a moment, and then forget- 
ting all the purport of her ſoliloquy, diſmiſſed her wo- 
man again, with orders to bid Tom attend her in the 
lour, where ſhe now haſtened to acquaint Pamela 
with the news. Pamela ſaid, The could not believe it: 
for ſhe had never heard that her mother had loſt any 
child, or that ſhe had ever any more than Joſeph and 
herſelf. The lady flew into a violent rage with her, and 
talked of upſtarts and diſowning relations, who had ſo 
lately been on a level with her. Pamela made no an- 
ſwer: but her huſband taking up her cauſe, ſeverely re- 


premanded his aunt for her behaviour to his wife; he | 


* 
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told her, if it had been earlier in the evening ſhe ſhould: 
not have ſtaid a moment longer in her houſe ; that he 
was convinced if this young woman could be proved 

her ſiſter, ſhe would readily embrace her as ſuch ; and 
He himſelf would do the ſame # he then deſired the fel- 
low might be ſent for, and the young woman With him; 
which lady Booby immediately ordered, and thinking 
proper to make ſome apology to Pamela for what ſhe, 
had ſaid, it was readily. accepted, and all things re- 
conciled. „„ r ny. 
The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny and Joſeph, 
who would not quit her; the parſon likewiſe was in- 
duced, not only by curiofity, of which he had no ſmall 
portion, but by his duty, as he apprehended, to fol- 
ow them: for he continued all the way to exhort them, 
who were now breaking their hearts, to offer up- 
thankſgivings, and be joyful for fo miraculous an eſ- 
ca pe. 333 Wane HE Es ig rad 
5 When they arrived at Booby-hall, they were pre- 
ſently called into the parlour, where the pedlar re- 
peated the fame ftory he had told before, and in- 
_ fiſted on the truth of every circumſtance; ſo that all 
who heard hii 1 ere extremely well ſatisfied of the 
-truth, except Pamela, who imagined, as ſhe had ne- 
ver heard either of her parents mention ſuch an acci- 
dent, that it muſt be certainly falſe ; and except the 
lady Booby, who ſuſpected the falſhood of the ſtory, 
from her ardent deſire that it ſhould be true; and 
Joſeph, who feared its truth, from his earneſt wiſhes 
that it might prove falſe. © „ : 
Mr. Booby now deſired them all to ſuſpend their cu- 
rioſity and abſolute belief or diſbelief, till the next 
morning, when he expected old Mr. Andrews and his 
wife to fetch himſelf and Pamela home in his- coach, 
and then they might be certain of perfectly knowing 
the truth or falſhood of this relation; in which he ſaid, 
as there were many ſtrong circumſtances to induce: their. 
credit, ſo he could not perceive any intereſt the pedlar 
could have in inventing it, or in endeavouring to im- 
poſe ſuch a falſhood on them. ee: 5 
The lady Booby, who was very little uſed to ſuch 
company, entertained them all, viz. Her nephew, his 
. H 3 8 wife, 
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wife, her brother and ſiſter, the beau and the parſon, 
with great good-humour at her own table. As to the 
_ _ pedlar, ſhe ordered him to be made as welcome as 
| ble by her ſervants. All the company in the par- 
Jour, except the diſappointed lovers, who fat ſullen 
and filent, were full of mirth: for Mr. Booby had. 
+ prevailed on Joſeph to aſk Mr. Didapper's pardon ; 
with which he was perfectly ſatisfied. _ Many jokes 
- paſſed between the beau and the parſon, chiefly on 
each other's dreſs ; theſe afforded much diverſion to 
the company. Pamela chid her brother Joſeph for the 
concern Which he expreſſed at diſcovering a new fiſter. 
She faid, if he loved Fanny as he ought, with a pure 
affection, he had no reaſon to lament being related to 
her. — Upon which Adams began to diſcourſe on Pla- 
tronic love; whence he made a quick tranſition to the 
Joys in the next world, and concluded with ſtrongly 
aſſerting that there was no ſuch thing as pleaſure in 
this. At which Pamela and her huſband ſmiled on 
P 
This happy pair propoſing to retire, (for no other 
perſon 478 the leaſt 6 of deſiring reſt) they all 
**Fepal tel to ſeveral beds provided for them in the 1ime 
"houſe: nor was Adams himſelf ſuffered to go home, 
it being a ſtormy night. Fanny indeed often begged 
me might go home with the parſon ; but her ſtay was 
ſo ſtrongly inſiſted on, that the at laſt, by Joſeph's ad- 


% t r 
Viee, conſented. 
750 e ai: 


Containing ſeveral curious Night-Adventures, in which Mr. A- 
dams fell into many Ha rbreadth Scapes, partly owing to his 


{ Goodne's, and parely to bis Inadvertcncy. 


— 


\ BOUT an hour after they had all ſeparated (it 
being now pat three in the morning) beau Pi- 
1 apper, "whoſe paſſion, for Fanny permitted him not to 
cloſe his eyes, but had employed his imagination in 
*contrivances how to ſatisfy his deſires, at laſt Hit on a 
"method by which he hoped to effect it. He had or- 

dered his ſervant to bring him word where Fanny lay, 
and had received his information; he therefore aroſe, 
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put on his breeches and night-gown, and ſtole ſoftly 
along the gallery which led to her apartment; and 
being come to the door, as he imagined it, he open- 
ed it with the leaſt noiſe poſſible, and. entered the 
chamber. A favour now 1nvaded his noftrils which 
he did not expect in the room of ſo ſweet a young 
creature, and which might have probably had no good, 
effect on a cooler lover. However, he groped out the 
bed with difficulty; for there was not a glimpſe of 
light, and opening the curtains, he Whiſpered in Jo- 
ſeph's voice (for he was an excellent mimic) £5 Fanny, 
my angel, I am come to inform thee that I haye; wr 
covered the falſhood. of the ſtory, we laſt night heard 
Jam no longer thy brother, but thy lover; nor III I 
be delayed the enjoyment of thee one moment longer. 
You have ſufficient aſſurances of my conſtancy.not to 
doubt of marrying you, and it would be want, of-love 
to deny me the poſſeſſion of thy charms,” 80 fing. 

he diſencumbered himſelf from the little clothes; 4 


had on, and, leaping into bed, ; embraced; his an 
as he conceived her, with great rapture. If he 


— 


5 14 1 1 1 EY Was 
ſurptized at receiving no anſwer, he was no leſ 


pleaſed to find his hug returned with equal ardour. 
He remained not long in this ſweet; confuſion ; for 
both he and his paramour preſently.diſcoyered their 
error. Indeed it was no other. than the accompliſhes } . 
Slipſlop whom he-had engaged de e the Iman | 
_ diately knew the perſon whom ſhe had, miſtaken for 
Joſeph, he was at a loſs; to. guels at the repreſentative 
of Fanny. He had ſo little ſeen or taken bang 
this gentlewoman, that light itſelf would have afford- 
ed him no aſſiſtance in his conjecture. Beau Didap- 
per no ſooner had perceived his miſtake, . than he at- 
tempted to eſcape from the bed with much greater 
haſte than he had made to it; but the watchful Slip- 
ry prevented him. For that prudent woman being 
_ diſappointed. of thoſe delicious offerings Which her 
fancy had promiſed her pleaſure, reſglved.to.make/an 
immediate ſacrifice to her virtue. Indeed ſhe wanted 
an opportunity to heal-ſome lat, which. her late 
conduct had, ſhe Fader her reputation; and 


as ſhe had ander lence of mind, nee | 


—. 
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the —— of the unfortunate beau to be luckily thrown 
in her way to reſtore her lady's opinion of her im- 
3 chaſtity. At that inſtant therefore, when 
he offered to leap from the bed, ſhe caught faſt hold 
'of his ſhirt, at the fame time roaring out, O thou vil- 
Lain! who haft attacked my chaſtity, and, I believe, 
Tuined me in my fleep ; I will ſwear a rape againſt 
thee; I will proſecute thee with the utmoſt vengeance.” 
The beau attempted to get looſe, but ſhe held him faſt, 
and when he:ftruggled; the cried out, Murther ! 
Wrther! rape! robbery! ruin!” At which words 
perſon Adams, who lay in the next chamber, wake- 
ful, and meditating on the pedlar's diſcovery, jumped 
out of bed, and, without ſtaying to put a rag 
clothes on, haſtened into the apartment - whence the 
eries proceeded. He made directly to the bed in the 
dark, where laying hold of the beau's ſkin (for Slip- 
flop had tore his ſhirt almoſt off) and finding his ſkin 
extremely ſoft, and hearing him in a low voice beg- 
ging Slipſlop to let him go, he no longer doubted but 
Uhis was the young woman in danger of raviſhing, and 
immediately falling on the bed, and laying hold on 
Slipflop's chin, where he found a rough beard, his 
dSelief Was confirmed; he therefore reſcued the beau, 
who preſently made his eſcape, and then turning to- 


hs 


ards Shpflop, received ſuch a cuff on his chops, that 
His wrath kindling inſtantly, he offered to return the 
_ favour ſo ſtoutly, that had poor Slipflop received the 
SK * which in the dark paſt by her, and fell on the 
pillow; ſhe would moſt probably have given up the 
Shot. Adams miſſing his blow, fell directly on Slip- 
op, who cuffed and ſcratched as well as ſhe could; 
nor was he behind hand with her in his endeavours, 
but happily the darkneſs of the night befriended her. 
She then cried the was a woman; 1 355 Adams anſwer- 
ed the Was rather the devil, and if ſhe was, he would 
grapple with him; and being again irritated by an- 
other ſtroke on his chops, he gave her ſuch a remem- 
brance in the guts, that ſhe began to roar loud enough 
to be heard all over the houſe. Adams then ſeizing 
her by the hair (for her double clout had fallen off in 
the- ſcuffle) pinned her head down to the bolſter, _ 
- $43 - 5 . ES then 
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then both called for lights together. The lady Boo- 
by, who was as wakeful as any of her guefts, had been 
alarmed from the beginning ; and, being a woman of - 
a bold ſpirit, ſhe ſlipt on a night-gown, petticoat, and- 
ſlippers, and taking a candle, which always burnt in 
her chamber, in her hand, ſhe walked undauntedly to 
Slipſlop's room; where ſhe entered Juſt at the inſtant 
as Adams had diſcovered, by the two mountains which 
Slipſlop carried before her, that he was concerned 
with a female. He then concluded her to be a witch, 
and ſaid, he fancied thoſe breaſts gave ſuck to a legi- 
on of devils. Slipſlop ſeeing lady Booby enter the 
room, cried, help! or I am raviſhed, with a moſt. 
audible voice; and Adams perceiving the light, turned 
haſtily, and ſaw the lady (as ſhe did him) juſt as ſhe” 
came to the feet of the bed; nor did her modeſty, 
when the found the naked condition of Adams, ſuffer* - 
her to approach farther. —She then began to revile the- 
parſon as the wickedeſt of all men, and particularly” 
railed at his impudence in chufing her houſe for the 
| ſcene of his debaucheries, and her own woman for the 
object of his beſtiality. Poor Adams had before diſ- 
covered the countenance of his bedfellow, and now 
firſt recollecting he was naked, he was no leſs con- 
founded than lady Booby herſelf, . CONT 
whipt under the bed-clothes, whence the chaſte Slip-- 
| flop endeavoured in vain to ſhut him out. Then put- 
ting forth his head, on which, by way of ornament, . 
he wore a flannel] nightcap, he proteſted his inno- 
cence, and aſked ten thouſand. pardons of Mrs. Slip- 
flop for the blows he had track her, vowing he had 
miſtaken her for a witch. Lady Booby then, caſting, 


her eyes on the ground, obſerved ſomething ſparkle -_ 


with great Juſtre, which, when ſhe had taken it up, 
appeared to be a very fine pair of diamond buttons for 
the ſleeves. A little farther ſhe ſaw lie the fleeve it- 
ſelf of a ſhirt with laced ruffles. “ Hey day! ſays 
ſhe, what is the meaning of this?“ “ O, madam, .. 
ſays Slipſlop, I don't know what hath happened, I have 
been ſo terrified. Here may have been a dozen men 
in the room.” To whom belongs this laced ſhirt 
and jewels ?”? ſays the lady.—“ Uaddibtedly. cries ” 
ning 5 1 „„ 
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the parſon, to.the young gentleman whom I miſtook 
for a woman on coming into the room, whence pro- 
ceeded all the ſubſequent miſtakes; for if I had ſuſ- 
cted him for a man, I would have ſeized him, had 
e been another Hercules, tho? Indeed | he ſeems rather 
£ reiemble Hylas,” He then gave an account of the 
reaſon of his riſing from bed, and the reft, till the 
lady came into the room; at Which, and the figures 
of Sliplop and her gallant, whoſe heads only were vi- 
- ſible at the oppoſite corners of the bed, he could not 
refrain | rage laughter, nor did Slipſlo op perſiſt . 8 
cuſing the parſon of any motions towards a rape. The 
lady therefore deſired him to return to his bed as ſoon 
as ſhe was departed, and then ordering Slipſlop to riſe 
and attend her in her own room, ſhe returne herſelf 
thither, When ſhe was gone, Adams rei. ewed his 
, petitions for pardon to Mrs. Slipſlop, who, with a 
moſt Chriſtian temper, not only forgave, but began 
to move with much courteſy towards him, which he 
taking. as a hint to be gone, immediately quitted the 
bed, and. made the beſt of his way towards his own ; 
but unluckily, inſtead of turning to the right, he turn- 
ed to the left, and went to the apartment, where 
Fanny lay, Who (as the reader may remember) had not 
Nept a wink the preceding g night, and who was ſo hag- 
of out with what had happened to her in the da 
I notwithſtanding all thoughts of her Joſeph, FA 
was fallen into To profound a lleep, that all the noiſe 
in the adjoining room had not been able to diſturb her. 
Adams groped out the bed, and turning the clothes 
down ſoftly, a cuſtom Mrs. Adams had long aceuſtom- 
ed him to, crept in, and depoſited his carcaſe on the 
bed-poſt,'a MA which that good. woman had always 
aſl ned hi 
s the cat or lap- dog of ſome lovely nyn web fr for 
whom ten thouſand lovers languiſh, es quie 
the fide of the charming maid, and, ignorant 6 4 
ſcene of delight on which they repoſe, meditates the 
future c th of a moule, or ſurp rizal of a plate 'of 
bread 175 butter: ſo Adams lay b The fide o Fanny, 
ignorant of the paradiſe to which e was fo near; nor 


could the müht ten of "YR + OP flowed YE her 
th,” 
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breath, overpower the fumes-of tobacco which played 
in the parſon's noſtrils... And now-lleep:had. not-overs + 
taken the good man, when Jafaphe ue les had ſeeretly 

appointed Fanny to come to her at the break of day, 
rapped ſoftly at the chamber: door, which;whew he had 
repeated twice, Adams cried, come in hoe vr y 
— Joſeph thought bejhad miſtaken the dear; tho! 
ſhe had given him the moſt exact directions; however 
— his friend's voice, he opened it, — ſawiſome 
female veſtments lying ona chair. E 
the ſame inſtant, and ſtretehing 
dams's beard, ſhe eried out, O heawensl where 
am [?” . Bleſs mel where am I? faiditheipatfon 
Then Fanny ſcreamed, Adams leapt out of bedz: and 
Jeſeph it ſtood, as the tragedians call it, like tlie Statue 
of Surprine. How came ſnie into my room cried 


onde — 


Adams. How came you into herꝰs ?? cried Joſeph; _ 


in aſtoniſhment. ** I know nothing of the matter, an- 
ſwered Adams, but that the is a veſtal for me. As -+ 
am a Chriſtian, I know not whether. ſhe 1 is a man QT}. 
woman. He is an Infidel who doth not believe i in 
witchcraft. They as ſurely exiſt now ag in the. days | 
of Saul. My clothes are bewitched away too, and 
Fanny's brought into — For he ſtill inſiſt- 
ed he was in his on apartment; but Fantry denied it 


vehemently, and ſaid; his attempting to perſuadeJo- 


ſeph of ſuch à falſſiood, convinced her ot: his: wicked) - 
deſigns. Howl ſaid Joſepk in a rage hath haf 
fered any rudeneſs to t hel anſmered; hed, 
could not accuſe him of any more than-wiltainoudly-. 
ſtealing to bed to her, which ſtre thought rudeneſs fuß 
ficient, and what no man would do Withont a wickbd 
intention. Joſeph's great opinion of Adams wat not: 
eaſil/ to be ſtaggered, . when he head fn Fannx 
that no harm had happened, he gtew a little baer yl 
yet ſtill he was con founded, and as he knew thethouſey; 


and that the Wen s apartments were onthis fitle Mrs "Fe 


Slipſlop' s room, and the men's on the 5 
conviaced that he was in Fanny's:chard g 
Adams therefore of this truth, — to gs 
loch mpg pe b nts = WF: 
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ceurtains of the bed were drawn, related all that had 
happened, and when he had ended, Joſeph told him, 
it was plain he had miſtaken, by turning to the right 
inſtead of the left. Odo! cries Adams, that's true; 
as ſure as fixpence, you have hit on the very thing. "> 
He then traverſed the room, rubbing his hands, and 
begged Fanny's pardon, aſſuring her he did not know 
| ther ſhe was man or woman. That innocent crea- 
ture firmly e _ Har — ſhe was no 
longer angry, and Joſeph to conduct him into 
hi get apartment, Where he ſhould ſtay himſelf, till 
ſhe had put her cloaths on. Joſeph and Adams accor- 
dingly fleparted, nd the latter ſoon was convinced of 
the miſtake? he had committed; however, whilſt he 
was dreſſing himſelf,” he often aſſerted he believed in 

the power of witchcraft notwithſtanding, and dow hot 
ke 2 2 a 3 could ny 3 | 
1 Fa 
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Tie Are crival o Toke and, mar re 5, with — Per. 
"for we mu a | perfe * So ution of the Bine. 
bt ties raiſed 27 ned (2 XD VI 15 
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8 Gln as Pan was ret, Joſeph Ne to has: 
and they had a long converſation. together, the 
concluſion of which was, that if they found themſelves 
t be really brother and ſiſter, they vowed a perpetual : 
cehbacy, and -to-live:together all their days, and i in- 
dulge à Platonic: friendifiprfor each other. 
++ Phe company were all very merry at breakfaſt, and 
Joſeph and Fanny rather more chearful than the pre- 
ckding night. he lady Booby produced the dia- 
mond button, which the beau moſt readily owned, and 
alledged that he was very fubject to walk in his ſleep. 
 Ipdeedhe! was far from being aſhamed of his amour, 
an rather {endeavoured to inſinuate that more than 
was bea tue had e 0 ry Þ him and the fair 
Süäpflop. 1240 li 00 en nne 001.574 
Their tea was een eee of the ar- 


is rival; of old Mr. Andrews and his wife. They were 


inimediately introduced, and kindly received by the 
lady 5 now pit- a: pat, as did 
eee © 24 | thoſe 


any 
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thoſe of Joſeph and Fanny. They felt perhaps littke 
leſs anxiety in this interval than Oedipus himſelf, 
whilſt his fate was revealing. oor wo on! 
Mr. Booby firſt opened the cauſe, by informing the 
old gentleman that he had a child in the company more 
than he knew of, and taking Fanny by the hand, told 
him, this was that daughter of his who had been ſtolen 

away by gypſies in her infancy. Mr. Andrews, after 

expreſſing ſome aſtoniſhment, aſſured his honour that 

he had never laſt a daughter by gypſies, nor ever had 
any other children than [Joſeph and Pamela. Theſe 
words were a cordial to the two lovers, but had a dif- 
ferent effect on lady Booby. She ordered the pedlar 
to be called, who recounted his ſtory as he had done 
before. At the end of which old Mrs. Andrews run- 
ning to Fanny, embraced her, crying out, * ſhe is, 
the is my child.” The company were all amazed at this 
diſagreement between the man and his wife; and the 
blood had now forſaken the cheeks of the lovers, when 
the old woman turning to her huſband, who was more 

ſurprized than all the reſt, and having a little recover- 
ed her own ſpirits, delivered herſelf as follows. Vo 
may remember, my dear, when you went a ſetjeant to 
Gibraltar, you left me big with child; you ſtaid a- 
broad, you know, upwards of three years. In your 
abſence I was brought to bed, 1 verily believe of this 
daughter, whom I am ſure I have reaſon to remember, 
for I ſuckled her at this very breaſt till the day ſhe was 
ſtolen from me. One afternoon, when the child was 
about a year, or a year and half old, or thereabouts, ' 
two gypſy women came to the door, and offered to tell 
my fortune. One of them had a child in her lap; 1 
ſhewed them my hand, and deſired to know if you was 

ever to come home again, which I remember as well 
as if it was but yeſterday ; they faithfully promiſed me 
you ſhould. I left the girl in the cradle, and went to 
draw them a cup of liquor, the beſt I had; when I re- 
turned with the pot (Tam ſure I was not abſent longer 
than whilſt 1 am telling it to you) the women were 

goo: I was afraid they had ſtolen ſomething, and 

looked and looked, but to no purpoſe, and heaven 
knows I had very little for them to Real. _ At lat  _ 

* 2 1 3353 9 hearing . 
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hearing the child cry in the cradle, I went to take it 
up- hut. O the lii ing how was IL ſurprized to find, in- 
ſtead of my own wird. that I hadiputiin- the cradle, WhO 
wasas ſine a fat thriving child as yourtiall ſee in a ſum- 
mers day, a paor” ſickly boy, that did not ſeem: to 
have! an hour to live. Hran gut pulling my hair off, 
and crying like any mad after the women, but ne- 
ver could hear a word of them from that day to this. 
When J came back, the poor anfant (which is our Jo- 5 
ſeph there, as ſtout as he nom ſtands) lifted up his, eyes 
upon me ſopiteouſly, that to be ſure, notwithſtandingmy 
paſſion, I could not find in my heart to do ãt any miſ- 
chief. A neighbour of mine happening to come in at 
the ſame time, and hearing the caſe, adviſed me to 
take care of this poor child; and God would perhaps 
one day reſtore me my own. + Upon which I took the 
child up, and ſuckled it, to be ſure, all the world as 
if ãt had been born of my ow ninatural body. And as 
tte as I am alive, in a little time 1 loved the boy all to 
nothing as if ĩt had been my own girl. — Well, as I was 
ſaying, times growing very hard, I having two chil- 
dren, and nothing but my own work, which was lit- + 
tle enough, God knows, to maintain them, was obli- 
ged to Alx relief of the pariſh ; but inſtead of giving it 
me; they removed me, by juſtices warrants, fifteen miles 
to the place where I now live, where'T had not been 
long ſettled before you came home. Joſeph (for that 
was the name I gave him myfelf—the Lord Whe- 
ther he was baptiſed or no, or by what name) Joſeph, 
I ſay, ſeemed to me to be about five years old when: 
older than our daughter here (for I am thoroughly con- 
vinced ſhe is the ſame) and when you ſaw/ him, you ſaid 
he was a chopping boy, without eyer minding his age; 
and ſo I ſeeing you did not ſuſpect any thing of the 
matter, thought I might een as well keep it to myſelf, 
for fear you ſhould not love him as well as I did. And 


all this is veritably true, and F will take my oath of it 

before any juſtice in the kingdom. . en n: 
he pedliar, who had been ſummoned by the order 
of hac Booby, liftened with the utmoſt attention to 
Ganiniar Andrews's ſtory, and when ſhe had finiſhed, 


Nene 


_aked 
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aſked her if the ſuppoſititious child had no mark on its 
breaſt? To which ſhe anſwered, © Ves, he had as fine 
a ſtrawberry as ever grew in a garden. This Joſeph ac- 
knowledged, and unbuttoning his coat, at the inter- 
ceſſion o 3 ſhewed to them. Well, ſays 
Gafar Andrews, who was a comical fly old fel lo, and 
very likely deſired to have no more children than he 
could keep, you have proved, I think, very plainly; 
that this boy doth not belong to us; but how are 1% 
certain that the girl is yours ?** The parſon then brought 
the pedlar forward; and deſired him to repeat the ſthry 
which he had communicated to him the preceding da 
at the alehouſe; which he complied with, and related 
what the reader, as well as Mr. Adams, hath ſeen be- 
fore. He then confirmed, from his wife's report, all 
the circumſtances of the exchange, and of the ſtraw- 
berry on . ne At the repetition of the 
word ſtrawberry, Adams, who had ſeen it without any 
emotion, ſtarted and cried, *©* Bleſs me! ſomethiy 
comes into my head.” But before he had time to hrin 
any thing out, a ſervant called him forth. When he 
was gone, the pedlar aſſured Joſeph, that his parents 
were perſons of much greater circumſtances than thoſe 
he had hitherto miſtaken for ſuch; for that he had been 
ſtolen from a gentleman's houſe, by thoſe whom they 
call gypſies, and had been kept by them during a 
whole year, when looking on him as in a dying condi- 
tion, they had exchanged him for the other healthier 
child, in the manner before related. He ſaid as tothe 
name of his father, hi wife had either never known or 
forgot it; but that ſhe had acquainted him he lived 
about forty miles fromthe place where the exchange had 
been made, and which way, promiſing to ſpare no pains 
in endeavouring with him' to diſcover the place. | 
But fortune, which ſeldom doth good or ill, or make 
men happy or miſerable by halves, reſolved to ſpare 
kim this bst. The reader may pleaſe to recollect, 
that Mr. Wilſon had intended a journey to the Weſt, in 
which he was to paſs rough Mr. Adams's pariſh, and 
had promiſed to call on him. He was now arrived at 
the lady Booby's gates for that purpoſes being directed 
thither from the parſon's houſe, and had ſent in the; 
ſcrrant whom we have above ſeen call Mr. RAG 
q 2 BS Fg ; : orth. 
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of a;ftolen child, and had uttered the word ſtrawberry, 
than Mr. Wilſon, with. wildneſs in his looks, and the 


utmoſt eagerneſs in, his words, begged to be ſhewed 


into the room, where he entered without the leaſt re- 
gard to any of the company but Joſeph, and embrac- 
ing him with a complexion all pale and trembling, 
defired to ſee the mark on his breaſt; the parſon fol- 
lowed him capering, rubbing his hands, and crying 
out; Hic e quem queris; inventus e, Te. Joſeph com- 


orth. | This had no ſooner mentioned the diſcovery | 


— 


Pied with the requeſt of Mr. Wilſon, who no ſooner. 


the mark, than abandoning himſelf to the moſt 
extravagantrapture of paſſion, he embraced Joſeph with 
| Inexpreiſible ecſtaſy, and cried out in tears of joy, © I 


have diſcovered my ſon, Ihave him again in my arms ! 
Joſeph was not ſufficiently apprized yet, to taſte the 


lame delight with his father, (for ſo in reality he was ;) 


hewever, he returned ſome warmth to his embraces : 
but he no ſooner perceived from his father's account, 
the agreement of every circumſtance; of 2 time, 


and place, than he threw himſelf at his feet, and em- 


bracing his knees, with tears begged his bleſſing, 


which was given with much affection, and received 
with ſuch reſpect, mixed with ſuch tenderneſs on both 
ſides, that it affected all preſent: but none ſo much 
as lady Booby, who left the room in an agony, which 


was but too much perceived, and not very charitably | 


accounted for by ſome of the company. 


Being the laft. In which this true Hiſtory is brought to a happy ; 


;(; Concluſion: _ 


JPANNY was very little behind her Joſeph-in the 


duty ſhe expreſt towards her parents; and the joy 


ſhe evidenced in diſcovering them, Gammar An- 
drews kiſs'd her, and ſaid ſhe was 3 to ſee 

er love any one 
better than Joſeph. Gaffar Andrews teſtified no re- 
markable emotion, he blefled and kiſſed her, but com- 


f her: but for her part ſhe could never 


5 2 bitterly, that be wanted his pipe, not having 


84 - 


da whiff chat morning. we 
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Mr. Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt's fond- 
neſs, imputed her abrupt departure to her pride and 
diſdain of the family into which he was married; he 
was therefore deſirous to be gone with the utmoſt c. 
lerity: and now, having congratulated Mr..Walſon 
and N on the diſcovery, he ſaluted Fanny, called 
her ſiſter, and introduced her as ſuch to Pamela, who 
behaved with great decency on the occaſio. 
He now ſent a meſſage to his aunt, who returned, 
that ſhe wiſhed him a good journey; but was too difor- 
dered to ſee any company: he therefore prepared to 
ſet out, having invited Mr. Wilſon to his fouſe and 
Pamela and Joſeph both ſo. inſiſted on his complying, 
that he at laſt conſented, having firſt obtained a meſ- 
ſenger from Mr. Booby, to acquaint his wife with the 
news; which, as he knew it would render her com- 
pletely happy, he could not prevail on himſelf to de- 
lay a moment in acquainting her with, ng 
The company were ranged in this manner. The 
two old people, with their two daughters rode in the 
coach; the ſquire, Mr. Wilſon, Joſeph, parſon A- 
dams, and the pedlar proceeded on horſebaccæ. 
In their way Joſeph informed his father of his in- 
"tended match with Fanny; to which, tho? he expreſſed 
ſome reluctance at firſt, on the eagerneſs of his ſon's 
| Inſtances he conſented, ſaying, if ſhe was ſo good a 
creature as ſhe appeared, and he deſcribed her, he 
thought the diſadvantages of birth and fortune might 
be compenſated. He | ate inſiſted on the match 
being deferred till he had ſeen his mother ; in which 


Joſeph perceiving him poſitive, with great duty obey- 
ed kg to the A delight of e 4 4 
by theſe means ſaw an opportunity of fulillng the 
church forms, and marrying his pariſhioners without 
4 Hens. oat 2 in ti. - 
Mr. Adams greatly exulting on this occaſion, (for 
ſuch ceremonies were matters of no ſmall moment with 
him) accidentally gave ſpurs to his horſe, which the 
generous beaſt diſdaining, for he was of high mettle, 
and had been uſed to more expert riders than the gen- 
tleman who at preſent beſtrode him, for whoſe horſe. 
manſhip' he had perhaps ſome contempt, immediately 
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ran away full ſpeed, and played fo many antic tricks, 
that he tumbled the parſon from his back; which Jo- 
WW ali gerenrs came to his relief, This aceident 
-afforded infinite merriment to the ſervants, and no leſs 
- *frighted poor Fanny, who beheld him as he paſt by the 
coach; but the mirth of the one, and terror of the 
other were ſoon determined, when the parſon de- 
clared he had received no damage. 5 
The horſe having freed himſelf from his unworthy 
rider, as he probably thought him, proceeded to make 
the beſt of his way; but was ſtopped by a gentleman 
and his ſervants, who were travelling the oppoſite 
way; and were now at a little diſtance from the coach. 
They ſoon met; and as one of the ſervants delivered 
Adams his horſe, his maſter harted him, and Adams 
looking up, preſently recollected he was the juſtice of 
Peace before whom he and Fanny had made their ap- 
| ren arſon 3 ſal 1 kind- 
Iy; and the juflice informed him, that he had found 
the fellow who attempted to ſwear againſt him and 
the young wpman, the very next day, and had com- 
mitted bim to Saliſbury gaol, * where he was charged 
w Gt et Phage eberanh nt a 
Many compliments having paſt between the parſon 
and the juſtice, the latter proceeded on his journey, 
and the former having with ſome diſdain refuſed Jo- 
ſeph's offer of changing horſes, and declared he was 
as able a horſeman as any in the kingdom, remounted 
*his beaſt; and now the company again proceeded, and 
happily arrived at their journey's end, Mr. Adams by 
2 luck, rather than by good riding, eſcaping a 
— MQ * · ⸗ 555 e 
The company arriving at Mr. Booby's houſe, were 
all received by him in the moſt courteous, and enter- 
tained in the moſt ſplendid manner, after the cuſtom 
of the old Engliſh hoſpitality, which is ſtill preſerved 
in ſome very few families in the remote parts of Eng- 
land. They all paſt that day with the utmoſt ſatis- 
faction; it being perhaps impoſſible to find any ſet of 
eop!e more ſolidly and ſincerely happy. Joſeph and 
Lanny found means to be alone upwards of wo hours, 
Which were the ſhorteſt, aut the e | 
irn r CHUTE DAL 933 THEDSHD 
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In the morning, Mr. Wilſon propoſed to his ſon to 
| make a viſit with him to his mother; which, notwith- 
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not to omit publiing the banns, being the third and 
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by, which 'exaRly fitted him ; for he. refuſed all. 
fl ery 3; as did anny likewiſe, who c uld be pre vail- 


— 


which were all ſhe would accept, for ſhe wore one of 


where Mr. Adams performed the ceremony ; dt 
which, nothing was fo remarkable, anche extraordinary 


<d on by Pamela to attire herſelf in nothin g richer than 


w—_ k 


other place, were two very different perſons. 25 
When the church rites were over, Joſeph led his 
blooming bride back to Mr. Booby's (for the diſtance 
was ſo very little, they did not think proper to ꝝſe a 
coach); the whole company attended them 5 dn 
foot; and now a moſt magnificent entertainment was 
provided, at which parſon Adams demonſtrated an ap- 
petite ſurprizing, as well as ſurpaſſing every one pre- 
Sent. Indeed the only perſons who. betrayed any de- 
Hciency on this occaſion, were thoſe on whoſe account 
the feaſt was provided. They pampered their imagi- 
nations with the much more exquiſite repaſt which the 
approach of night . promiſed | them; the thoughts of 
which filled both their minds, tho? with different ſen- 
ations; the one all deſire, While the other had her 
Wishes tempered with fetnss. 
At length, after a day paft with the utmoſt merri- 
ment, corrected by the ſtricteſt decency ; in which, 
however, parſon Adams, being well filled with ale 
and pudding, had given a looſe to more facetiouſneſs 
than was ulual to him: the happy, the bleſt moment 
arrived, when Fanny retired with her mother, her 
mother-in-law, and her ſiſter. She was ſoon undreſt; 
for ſhe had no jewels to depoſite in their caſkets, nor 


Ene laces to fold with the utmoſt exactneſs. Undreſ= 


ung to her was properly diſcovering, not putting off 
ornaments : for as all her charms were the gifts of na- 
ture, ſhe could diveſt herſelf of none. How, * 
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mall I give thee an adequate idea of this lovely young 
creature! The bloom of roſes and hlies might à little 
illuſtrate her complexion, or their ſmell her ſweetneſs ;* 
but to comprehend her entirely, conceive youth, health, 
bloom, beauty, neatneſs, and innocence in her bri- 
dal-bed ; conceive all theſe in their atmoſt perfection, 
and you may place the charming Fanny's picture before 
yeourwnes, THe PT EET TT NTT» 2 IL OE.” 
Joſeph no ſooner heard ſhe was in bed, than he fled 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs to her. A minute carried 
him into her arms, where we ſhall leave this happy 
couple to enjoy the private rewards of their conſtancy z Y 
rewards ſo great and ſweet, that I ne res Joſeph -—- 
neither envied the nobleſt duke, nor Fanny the fineſt 
dutcheſs that night. | = 14 
The third day, Mr. Wilſon and his wife, with their 
ſon and daughter, returned home; where they now 
live together in a ſtate of bliſs ſcarce ever equalled. 
Mr. Booby hath with unprecedented generofity given 
Fanny a fortune of two thouſand pounds, which Jo- 
ſeph hath laid out in a little eſtate in the ſame pariſh 
with his father, which he now occupies, (his father. 
having ſtocked it for him;) and Fanny preſides with 
moſt excellent management in his dairy ; where, how- 
ever, ſhe is not at preſent very able to buſtle much, 
being, as Mr. Wilſon informs me in his laſt letter, 
extremely big with her firſt child. £71 
Mr. Booby hath preſented Mr. Adams with a living 
of one hundred and thirty pounds a year. He at firſt | 
_refuſed it, reſolving not to quit his pariſhioners, with 
whom he hath lived ſo long: but, on recollecting he 
might keep a curate at this living, he hath been latex 
induced into it. 1 by 
The pedlar, beſides ſeveral handſome preſents both 
from Mr. Wilſon and Mr. Booby, is, by the latter's 
intereſt, made an exciſeman; a truſt which he diſcharges 
with ſuch juſtice, that he is greatly beloved in hi 
neighbourhood. 8 | Tug: 

s for the lady Booby, ſhe returned to London in a 
few days, where a young captain of dragoons, toge- 
ther with eternal parties at cards, ſoon obliteratl the 

memory of Joſeph. 15 1 
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